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DESIRING 
the Beautiful 


INTRODUCTION 


Plato wrote that the beginning of philosophy is the feeling of wonder at 
the world,’ while in another instance he proclaimed the notable dictum 
that philosophizing is in fact preparation for death.” Thus, for Plato, phi- 
losophy begins in wonder and ends in death. However, this death is not 
the destruction of being, a fall into nothingness; on the contrary, death 
implies the liberation of pure thought by which the immortal soul gains 
the highest forms of knowledge. Bodily death, therefore, represents a pas- 
sage from corruptibility and mortality toward their opposites. Wonder, 
truth, knowledge, immortality, and practice, as the elements pertaining to 
philosophizing, outlived the famous founder of the Academy and found 
their expression in the system of the Christian faith revealed a few centu- 
ries after his demise. Despite the obvious hostility between paganism and 
Christianity, Greek Christian thinkers did not completely abandon their 
philosophical inheritance; rather, they recognized its value. Thus, Clement 
of Alexandria would say that “there is no absurdity in philosophy’s having 
been given by Divine Providence to the Greeks as a preparatory discipline 
for the perfection which is through Christ”? The purpose of philosophy re- 
mained the same—dying to the corrupted, impassioned world and reach- 
ing immortality; and the practical side of philosophy came to be identified 
with ascetic efforts.* 


1. See Plato, Theaetetus, 155D. 

2. See Plato, Phaedo, 64A. 

3. Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, trans. William Wilson, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 2, Fa- 
thers of the Second Century: Hermas, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, and Clement of Alexandria, ed. 
Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson, and A. Cleveland Coxe (Buffalo, NY.: Christian Literature 
Publishing Co., 1885), Stromateis, V1.17.156. 

4. See Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to Foucault 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1995), 126-44. 
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Equally, the Athenian philosopher talked about love—eros—in terms 
of generation in the beautiful with the scope of reaching immortality. Ona 
similar note, Christians proclaimed that God is love, and turned love into 
one of the central themes of their speculations. In addition, they estab- 
lished the creation of the world in the image of God and affirmed its beauty 
as the image of the beauty of the Archetype, and finally, they put all their 
efforts into emphasizing the final goal of all creation, namely the achieve- 
ment of immortality and the idea of human beings becoming gods. 

Love, beauty, and immortality have never stopped astonishing human- 
kind; and thought regarding these concepts has been present since the very 
beginning of human reasoning, be it philosophical or mythical. However, 
the contemporary world in its postmodern state has forgotten the impor- 
tance of inquiry into what are called, often ironically, “perennial” questions. 
Love is thus abundantly investigated in its appearances, in terms of sexual 
desire or biological impulses and psychological processes, but it becomes 
less and less important for a genuinely philosophical, or metaphysical, dis- 
course. Similarly, beauty is considered mainly from the perspective of ar- 
tistic production, and even in this sense it has lost its value, as emphasis is 
placed on works of art as representing the truth, which more often is ugly 
rather than beautiful, as if truth and beauty somehow have to be opposed 
to each other. As for immortality and deification, it seems valid to quote 
Kiing’s forty-year-old sentence: “But does a reasonable man today want to 
become God? ... Our problem is not the deification but the humanization 
of man.’® In this regard I posit that if ancient philosophical and theologi- 
cal traditions can teach us something, it is not to view deification and hu- 
manization as opposites but rather as complementary, as the two sides of 
the same coin. For thinkers of this period, man becomes fully human only 
when he becomes God, and humanity can be deified only when it realizes 
its full human potential.° 

The brief and rudimentary notes presented above are what led me to 
inquire into the concepts that became the subject of this book. This idea 
is evident from its very title—I purposely opted for the word “erotic” in- 


s. Hans Küng, On Being a Christian (New York: Doubleday, 1976), 4.42. 

6. An explanatory note might be needed here: The reader will notice that throughout my work 
Iuse interchangeably the terms “man,” “human beings,’ “humankind,” and “humanity,” which imply 
that I refer to the entire humankind, composed of both men and women. My use of “man” is not 
limited to the male members of the human race, but should be understood as synonymous with 
the “human being.” Many classical authors, Dionysius the Areopagite and Maximus the Confessor 
included, use these terms in the same way, as referring to both men and women. 
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stead of, for example, “agapic,’ since I believe there is much more to re- 
call about eros than is present in our contemporary mindset. Similarly, I 
chose the word “aesthetic,” as I am convinced of the need to re-vindicate 
the concept of beauty, but not just that—if I had in mind just beauty I 
could have used the term “kallistic,’” but my intention was also to point 
to the sensible dimension of beauty, and the place of the body and mat- 
ter in deification, because for Christian authors, the entire human person, 
composed of both soul and body, becomes deified, and sensible material 
objects play an important role in this process. Finally, I decided to explore 
these concepts within the main exponents of the doctrine of deification, 
who greatly contributed to its consolidation and transmission in poster- 
ity. Therefore, this book will examine three concepts—love, beauty, and 
deification—through two late-Antique philosopher-theologians, namely, 
Dionysius the Areopagite and Maximus the Confessor. In the following 
sections I shall briefly present the aims and methods, introduce the con- 
cepts and the authors studied, and conclude with a brief note on materials, 
that is, texts and translations used. 


Some Remarks on Aims and Method 


The main aim of this study is to explore the most important feature of Di- 
onysius’s and Maximus’s thought: their teaching of deification, the peak of 
Christian soteriological speculation. This teaching has been the subject of 
more or less thorough investigation in previous scholarship. Therefore, I 
made the decision not only to present a general overview of the teaching 
in our two thinkers, but also to offer insight into its relation with two other 
significant aspects of their systems, namely erotology and aesthetics. My 
goal is to show that it is impossible to completely comprehend deification 
without taking into account the roles of love and beauty therein. By the 
end of my exposition, I hope that it will become clear how love and beauty 
are basic metaphysical concepts whose meaning and use span the entire 
philosophical-theological structure of Dionysius’s and Maximus’s thought. 
With that in mind, I have structured the book in such a way that it will 
allow us to arrive gradually at this conclusion, by treating each of the ba- 
sic concepts, namely love, beauty, and deification, independently in both 
authors, in order to be able to collect different elements of our exposition 


7. See Georg W. F. Hegel, On Art, Religion, Philosophy: Introductory Lectures to the Realm of 
Absolute Spirit (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), 22. 
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and combine them into a synthetic vision of the erotic-aesthetic dimension 
of deification. 

I have undertaken this task for the purpose of not just exploring these 
notions for their own sake, but also of showing how they need not be un- 
derstood anachronistically as something that belongs to the past and is just 
worth studying in terms of a historical quest; on the contrary, I believe 
that there is a place for the re-appreciation of love and beauty, even in our 
contemporary world, which has perhaps lost the ability and desire to grasp 
the value of once essentially important concepts. Dionysius and Maximus 
show that for them love and beauty transpire throughout all human intel- 
lection and action, as they appear to be in the core of a human and cos- 
mic constitution, and represent a link not just between the creatures, but 
even between divinity and creation, intelligible and sensible, visible and 
invisible worlds; they are, in fact, Dionysius’s and Maximus’s testimony 
that the entire world is created by divinity and that to divinity it shall all 
return. 

Since I had before me a plan to study three concepts in two authors, 
I have decided to present them chronologically and systematically, in the 
sense that I first explore them in the Areopagite, and then in the Confessor, 
followed by a synthesis which allows me to also employ the comparative 
method. The core of our task stands, of course, in the texts and their inter- 
pretation, so my method is unavoidably hermeneutical as well. That said, 
it is of the utmost importance to preserve the integrity and context of the 
texts examined, and I shall therefore offer ample textual citations, followed 
by my interpretation; in this way, the texts will speak for themselves, so that 
the reader will be able to approach them him- or herself. 


Who? 


Dionysius the Areopagite 

Dionysius the Areopagite is one of the most controversial and most myste- 
rious authors in Christian intellectual history. It has been firmly established 
that the author of the group of writings known as Corpus Dionysiacum was 
not the famous Dionysius, judge of the Areopagus, convert of St. Paul, as 
mentioned in the Bible (Acts 17:34.), who later became bishop of Athens. 
All attempts to ascribe a historically known name to the hidden author 
have so far been unsuccessful, and therefore there is nothing that can give 
us a concrete clue regarding his personal or intellectual biography. Despite 
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certain facts that have come to light with to modern research, Dionysius 
the Areopagite remains an enigma. Probably thanks to his pseudonym, but 
also to the content of his thought, his writings have gained an eminent place 
in the history of philosophy and theology. The contents of his works have 
been cited by many as the ultimate authority, second only to Christ and 
the Apostles, on different questions and issues that have emerged through- 
out the history of Christianity. On the other hand, his philosophical style 
and close relationship with Neoplatonism have raised concerns regarding 
the reliability of his name. Thus, the Areopagite’s thought remains floating 
between the highest Christian authority and a pseudonymous impostor 
having less to do with Christian faith than with Neoplatonic philosophy. 

The content of the Corpus—in the form that was transmitted to us— 
includes four works and ten letters. The four works are The Divine Names, 
The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, The Celestial Hierarchy, and The Mystical Theol- 
ogy. The letters, whose addressees are probably fictitious, including the one 
to John the Evangelist exiled in Patmos, present Dionysius’s condensed 
thought on issues such as the knowledge and ignorance of God, divine 
transcendence, the mystery of Christ, apophaticism, and the hierarchi- 
cal arrangement of the Church. We should also note that Dionysius talks 
about several other works of his, which either have fallen into obscurity or 
were never written. 

The short and dense character of the letters serves, in fact, as a synthesis 
of the Areopagite’s thought, and it is thus not surprising that Paul Rorem, 
in his commentary on the Corpus, decided to use them as an introduction 
to other works and present them as a preview of Dionysius’s entire system.’ 
The themes of the letters point to the discussions that would be explored 
at greater length in the other works. The main method by which Diony- 
sius proceeds is by stressing the tension between God’s transcendence and 
his immanence in the world, and these two main divine characteristics are 
approached and dealt with through the famous dialectics of apophaticism 
and cataphaticism. In brief, cataphatic theology acknowledges God’s im- 
manence and presence in the world, through a variety of manifestations, 
and thus states that any name can be ascribed to God. Apophatic theology, 
on the other hand, states that no name can be applied to God, thus ac- 
cepting God’s absolute transcendence and stating the unknowability and 


8. See Salvatore Lilla, “Introduzione allo studio dello Ps. Dionigi lAreopagita,’ Augustinianum 
22 (1982): 541. 

9. See Paul Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an Introduction to Their 
Influence (New York: Oxford University Press, 1993), 7-46. 
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ineffability of his nature. Cataphatic theology is the method employed in 
The Divine Names, where Dionysius explores different appellations of God, 
such as being, love, beauty, justice, peace, zeal. The Mystical Theology, on 
the other hand, points to divine ineffability and deals with divine darkness 
as the ultimate goal of the soul’s mystical ascent to God; in fact, this inef- 
fability and unknowability is perhaps the reason why this is the shortest 
treatise in the Corpus. 

It should also be noted that the word “hierarchy” was Dionysius’s in- 
vention. In the context of his writings, the word of course does not have the 
same meaning that it has acquired in modern times, but its significance is 
more literal—it means sacred order. This sacred order is applied to heaven 
and earth, and thus Dionysius wrote his hierarchical treatises, one dedicat- 
ed to the ecclesiastical, more appropriately “our,” hierarchy, and the other 
dedicated to the celestial, heavenly hierarchy. The former consists of priest- 
ly and lay ranks, which subdivide through the ranks of bishops, priests, 
and deacons in the priestly order, and monks, the sacred people, and those 
not yet initiated in the lay order. This earthly hierarchy is an image of the 
celestial one, which consists of seraphim, cherubim, and thrones (the first 
order), and principalities, archangels, and angels (the second order). All 
of these orders have their appropriate activities consisting in illumination, 
purification, and perfection, and each higher rank possesses its own spe- 
cific activity as well as the activities of the lower ranks. The purpose of the 
hierarchy, as Dionysius claims, is union with and likeness to God, which he 
actually identifies with deification. He also feels strongly about the proper 
arrangement and order of the hierarchies, which is the prerequisite for the 
right function of the hierarchy, as staying in one’s own ascribed place and 
performing an assigned activity is of the utmost importance for accom- 
plishing the goal of deification.’® 

Therefore, God’s transcendence and immanence, explored through 
apophatic and cataphatic theologies, the achievement of the divine darkness 
and the cloud of unknowing, together with hierarchical arrangement and 
activities, are, in short, the main features of Dionysius’s thought, which will 
come to light during our exploration of his understanding of love, beauty, 
and deification. 


10. See Andrew Louth, Denys the Areopagite (London: Continuum, 1989), for a short but infor- 
mative introduction to Dionysius’s thought. See also Lilla, “Introduzione”; Salvatore Lilla, Dionigi 
l’'Areopagita e il platonismo cristiano (Brescia: Morcelliana, 2005), 167ff. 
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Maximus the Confessor 


If Dionysius is one the most controversial Christian writers, Maximus 
the Confessor is certainly one of the most acclaimed Greek Fathers of the 
Church. Unlike the Dionysian case, we have an abundance of sources re- 
garding both Maximus’s personal life and his intellectual path, though not 
without controversies. While it has been established that Maximus was 
born in 580, and died in 662, controversies surround his origin and course 
of life, and stem from the two versions of his Life, one being Greek, the 
other being of Syriac origin." According to the Greek version, Maximus 
was born at Constantinople, in a well-off family, and received a good edu- 
cation in philosophy and related disciplines. He even advanced in the civil 
service and eventually held the position of first secretary of the Imperial 
Court. However, philosophy and theology appealed to him so much that 
he decided to leave the imperial service and become a monk at the mon- 
astery of Chrysopolis, thus dedicating his life to the Church. The Syriac 
version presents a quite different account of the Confessor’s life, according 
to which, Maximus was born out of wedlock, as the love child of a Samar- 
itan and a beautiful young Persian slave girl. Forced to flee, the parents es- 
caped to the village of Hefsin, where the local priest, Martyrius, baptized 
them. Apparently, Maximus also had a sister and a brother, who both died 
early in the Confessor’s life, while he continued at the monastery of Palaia 
Lavra. This version, unlike the tenth-century Greek Life, was contemporary 
to Maximus and was probably written by George of Reshaina during the 
Monothelite controversy, which would also explain its hostile and unap- 
preciative tone, given the fact that Maximus was the greatest opponent of 
Monothelitism. Since controversy over the Confessor’s life is not the scope 
of our study, suffice it to say that I tend to agree with the majority of schol- 
ars who deem the Greek Life to be more authentic, while regarding the 
Syriac version as a Monothelite attempt to blemish the biography of their 
main opponent,’ although it has to be admitted that some new studies 
have rather convincingly argued for Maximus’s Palestinian origins.’* This 


u. See Sebastian Brock, “An Early Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor,” Analecta Bollandiana 
91 (1973): 299-346. 

12. See, for example, Aleksei Sidorov, “Nekotorie zamechaniya k biografii Maksima Ispoved- 
nika,” Vizantiyskiy Vremennik 47 (1986): 109-24; Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor (London: 
Routledge, 1996), 3-6. 

13. “From the mass of circumstantial detail two clear points emerge: first, that Maximus was 
(like Moschus and Sophronius) a Palestinian monk, and not a Constantinopolitan aristocrat (even if 
he spent some time within the capital); and second, that despite his non-Constantinopolitan origins 
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opposition to a heresy accepted even by the emperor cost Maximus dearly 
through several trials and severe punishments, such as the mutilation of his 
tongue and right hand, as well as exile. But he stood firmly in his teachings, 
which were finally accepted in 680, at the Council of Constantinople, the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council, although the proceedings of the council did not 
acknowledge their debt to the Confessor. 

The ecclesiastical and political circumstances of that time, as well as 
Maximus’s monastic calling, determined also the character of his written 
works. Unlike Dionysius, Maximus does not offer many systematic trea- 
tises, and elements of his system of thought are fragmented and scattered 
throughout his works, which consist of questions and answers, short chap- 
ters, letters, and interpretations of difficulties.'* However, the task of as- 
sembling a synoptic view of his thought is possible, though not easy. Since 
this has been subject of a variety of studies, I shall present just a few char- 
acteristics of Maximus’s thought. 

His main preoccupation was the defense of Orthodoxy against con- 
troversies which struck at the core of Christological doctrines, such as the 
doctrines of one will and one energy in Christ. Maximus did his best to 
defend both wills, human and divine, in one hypostasis of Christ. This is 
also one of the greatest contributions of our author to the doctrinal, as well 
as historical, development of Christianity. Simply speaking, his teaching 
promoted the full affirmation of the two natures in Christ—and conse- 
quently the two wills and energies. The basis of his teachings on will and 
energy is therefore Chalcedonian Christology, which states that both na- 
tures, human and divine, are united in hypostatic union, that is, united but 
unmixed. They both preserve their characteristics, but are united into one 
person, the second person of the Trinity. Thus, Maximus argues that to 
each nature corresponds a natural will, but that these two wills, natural 
human will and divine will, are in accordance with each other. What dif- 
ferentiates Christ from other human beings is that, unlike others, he does 
not have a gnomic will, which corresponds to the mode of existence, and 
is closely related with free choice. The most distinctively human charac- 
teristic is self-determination,'* from which Maximus also develops an im- 
he soon operated (like Moschus and Sophronius) in close contact with the highest representatives 
of the Roman state.” Phil Booth, Crisis of Empire: Doctrine and Dissent at the End of Late Antiquity 
(Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 2014), 155. 

14. See Marek Jankowiak and Phil Booth, “A New Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Con- 
fessor,” in The Oxford Handbook of Maximus the Confessor, ed. P. Allen and B. Neil (Oxford: Oxford 


University Press, 2015), 19-83. 
15. See Joseph Farrell, Free Choice in St. Maximus the Confessor (South Canaan, Penn.: St. Tikhon’s 
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portant feature of his anthropology by stating the human task of according 
one’s will with the divine, that is, of orienting gnomic will toward natural 
will, which then corresponds to harmonizing one’s mode of existence with 
one’s logos of nature. 

This logos points to a specific exemplarist doctrine, which Maximus de- 
velops in detail and according to which each being is created after a logos, 
a divine idea, preexisting in God, so that all logoi are in fact contained in 
one Logos. In this way Maximus builds a specific ontology and cosmology, 
with the logos theory as the principle of his metaphysical system, which, 
however, has deeper implications that span across anthropology, ethics, so- 
teriology, etc. The logos of being as a preexistent idea is also a carrier of the 
purpose of being and an inscription of the divine plan. However, man in his 
present fallen state has deviated from the logos, that is, his mode (tropos) 
of existence is not in accordance with the logos. The task, then, of human 
beings is to harmonize their modes of existence with their logoi of being, 
which is a task leading to salvation and is effected through a variety of epis- 
temological, ethical, cosmological, and ecclesiological elements. The true 
example and model of this harmony is Christ, Incarnated God, who came 
to earth for the purpose of salvation of his creation, out of his immense 
love. Christ, the new Adam, therefore showed how man should and can 
reconcile all the divisions of the world and bring it to a unity with God. 
This is Maximus’s famous teaching of man as mediator, whose task is to 
reconcile five main divisions: male and female; Paradise and the inhabited 
world; heaven and earth; intelligible and sensible creation, and finally, God 
and creation. All of these mediations have their basis in Christology and 
the union of natures in Christ. In addition, Maximus believes that human 
mediation is realized through deification. Thus, it appears that the main 
subjects of the Confessor’s interest are God, man, and the world, as well as 
their union in difference through mediation and deification.'® 


Seminary Press, 1989); Demetrios Bathrellos, The Byzantine Christ: Person, Nature, and Will in the 
Christology of St Maximus the Confessor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004). 

16. Cf. Georgi Kapriev, Maksim Izpovednik: Vvedenie v mislovnata mu sistema (Sophia: Iztok- 
Zapad, 2010); Louth, Maximus the Confessor, 3-74. 
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What? 


Love 


Love is probably one of the most fascinating themes to occur throughout 
the entire history of humankind. It is not just an object of mere speculation 
but of action as well, and it is both intellectual and experiential, deeply 
personal and encountered on a daily basis in one’s life. It therefore is not 
surprising that love has been the subject of description and speculation 
from the primitive societies up to modern times. Philosophy, theology, an- 
thropology, literature, psychology, and even neurology, and medicine in 
general—they all have provided us with a vast quantity of investigations, 
analyses, presentations, and other forms of inquiry concerning the subject 
of love. In its various forms, love has acquired different sets of attributes 
and characteristics, which span from the mystical, divine, motherly, and 
brotherly, to romantic love and selfish self-love. Love’s intrinsic connection 
with birth and generation has given to it existential significance, which can 
be traced from the very generation of the world down to the birth of a sin- 
gle being. Different speculations on and experiences of love lead us to con- 
clude that it always has an object—we love someone or something—and 
this implies that the proper understanding of love is rooted in the proper 
understanding of otherness. As Dillon states, regarding erotic love, “what 
separates authentic erotic love from narcissism is the otherness of the oth- 
er.” This other, be it a person or a thing, may be physically present in space 
and time, but it may also be absent—such as, for example, the continued 
love for our beloved dead ones. However, what interests us most here is 
love as related to the “otherness of the other’—while this might be easily 
understood and described in the sense of love for persons or things, what 
about the radically and absolutely Other, whose otherness is an ontological 
otherness, transcendent and incomprehensible? Even though our love for 
other human beings, pets, or inanimate objects does not pose easy ques- 
tions, perhaps the most difficult to grasp and present is the love of God for 
man and the love of man for God. 

While it is certain that “men, women, and gods loved and were loved 
before Christ,’'* it seems nevertheless that Christianity has made love a 


17. Martin C. Dillon, “Romantic Love, Enduring Love, and Authentic Love,’ Soundings: An In- 
terdisciplinary Journal 66, no. 2 (1983): 146. 

18. Catherine Osborne, Eros Unveiled: Plato and the God of Love (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1996), 1. 
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crucial theme of its speculative and empirical activity. Of course, classi- 
cal literature offers many examples of the love theme, for instance, Plato 
dedicated some of his dialogues to it, and Aristotle went to great length in 
dealing with friendly love, but it seems somehow that all of this was a pre- 
cursor to the total incorporation of love into human life and thought with 
the coming of Christianity. The very proclamation that God is love must 
have had a great impact on Christian thinkers, who found the discourse on 
love to be an unavoidable part of any genuine philosophical-theological 
(and pastoral) preoccupation. 

Love's “essence can easily be confused with what accompanies it or is 
its consequence,’’? and the object of our inquiry in this book will be pre- 
cisely the “essence” of love as seen by our two authors, Dionysius the Ar- 
eopagite and Maximus the Confessor, which, nevertheless, cannot escape 
dealing also with its consequences or accompanying elements. As a matter 
of fact, the way Dionysius and Maximus see it, love’s major consequence, 
of course, is creation, but even more emphasized is deification, man be- 
coming God, as the ultimate goal and purpose of all humankind. It would 
therefore not be possible to speak of love in abstract, purely philosophical 
terms, since for our authors love has very concrete consequences which 
coincide with (eternal) life itself, representing a way in which such life is 
achieved. This idea, undeniably, is not completely new; early Christian 
thinkers had a strong basis for their speculation in the previous tradition, 
which was founded not only upon the Scriptures, but also on the philo- 
sophical explorations of love undertaken by ancient philosophers. Thus, 
as we progress through this study, we shall quite often go back to Plato, 
Aristotle, or Plotinus, among others. We shall also explore the different 
terminologies applied to love, that is, pws, &yánn, and pavðpwria, and 
see how these terms work together in Dionysius’s and Maximus’s systems, 
ranging from ontology and cosmology to ethics and soteriology. Finally, 
our presentation will enable us to understand better the crucial role of love 
in the ultimate salvation and deification of humankind. 


Beauty 


Intrinsically connected to the topic of love is the concept of beauty, as 
something that attracts, incites, and excites, and is therefore an object of 
the quest which is seen in terms of erotic dynamism. This relationship is 


19. Edward C. Vacek, Love, Human and Divine: The Heart of Christian Ethics (Washington, D.C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1994), 35- 
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quite present in Plato’s thought, as he presents beauty as the object of love, 
which, rather than being possessed (the lower form), should be contem- 
plated (the higher form) or, so to say, contemplatively possessed. In this 
way, the erotic desire for beauty represents the way to achieving immortal- 
ity. However, beauty is also closely related to the senses, as it is something 
perceived by the sense, or, in Socrates’s words, beautiful is that which is 
pleasing to sight or hearing.” 

As Tatarkiewicz argues, the history of beauty presents three concep- 
tions thereof, 1) beauty in the broadest sense, including moral beauty; 
2) beauty in the purely aesthetic sense, which evokes the aesthetic expe- 
rience and includes both mental and physical products; and 3) beauty in 
the aesthetic sense but restricted to its visual aspect.** The understanding 
of beauty that marked classical Greek and, later, Christian tradition is no 
doubt the first, that is, beauty in its broadest sense. The classical idea of 
beauty also implied goodness and perfection, so that it was defined—as 
in Leon Battista Alberti—as that to which nothing can be added or taken 
away without destroying it.” It included physical as well as spiritual beauty, 
and it was related to moral values as well. Beauty as perfection, as related 
to goodness and the moral virtuous life, is what Christian authors, Diony- 
sius and Maximus included, perceived as the right understanding of beau- 
ty. While such an idea was not forgetful of beauty’s sensible character,” it 
nevertheless placed emphasis on the transcendent and absolute character 
of beauty, which itself was the object of their thought; and it was only in 
this light that physical beauty, the beauty of the created world, could be 
properly understood. In the specifically Christian context, our authors see 
God as absolute beauty and as ultimately lovable and desirable. The created 
world, together with all the creatures inhabiting it, is beautiful inasmuch 
that it was created by God. Human beings, as created in the image of God, 
are beautiful as well in the same way. However, since it is not absolute, the 
beauty of the world cannot be the ultimate goal of aesthetic speculation 
and experience. On the contrary, the beauty of the world is the image of the 
beauty of its creator, and in this way it represents a reminder, an invitation, 
to go further and beyond in order to reach the One who is Beauty itself. 


20. See Plato, Hippias Major, 298A. 

21. Wladislaw Tatarkiewicz, “The Great Theory of Beauty and Its Decline,’ The Journal of Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism 31, no. 2 (1972): 166. 

22. See Leon Battista Alberti, De re aedificatoria: On the Art of Building in Ten Books, trans. Jo- 
seph Rykwert, Robert Tavernor, and Neil Leach (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1988), V1.2. 

23. Cf. Roger Scruton, Beauty (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), 22-26. 
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The undeniably sensible character of the world points to another im- 
portant feature of our authors’ thought—the world is a theophany, a mani- 
festation and revelation of God, who, though being absolutely transcendent 
and unknowable, chose to make himself present in the world. This presence 
of God is perceived through bodily, physical, material objects which appeal 
to our senses and thus reveal the divine presence. For both Dionysius and 
Maximus, God mingles not only with intelligible, but also with sensible 
things. These represent a concession to our fallen nature which cannot be 
purely contemplative, as it is linked to the body, and thus it has pedagogical 
and anagogical significance, as it educates man about his true origin and 
purpose and uplifts human beings to divine heights. Furthermore, God, as 
absolute beauty, is also absolutely desirable and ultimately lovable, so that 
he incites creatures’ motion and draws everything to himself. This motion 
ceases only upon reaching its goal, the desirable, which is found in the union 
of God, by which the creature retains its natural characteristics but becomes 
God itself. In this way, the beauty of God and the beauty of the world repre- 
sent yet another aspect of Dionysius’s and Maximus'’s soteriological think- 
ing, that is, the aesthetic dimension of deification. 


Deification 


The patristic concept of deification (8éwots) has long been a controver- 
sial issue in the history of Christianity.’* The term as such does not appear 
in the Scriptures or in the Apostolic teachings, and it was considered by 
many as an embarrassing aberration of Greek patristics, due to its close 
relationship with pagan Hellenism. Brought into connection with the an- 
cient Roman custom of deifying emperors and worshiping them as gods, 


in terms of the god-emperor and goddess-Rome,”* the idea of deification 


certainly could seem as a “disastrous flaw in Greek Christian thought,’® 


and all those who support such teaching as “guilty of pushing a paradox 


into the realms of the nonsensical.”?” 


24. See some recent collected volumes on deification: Theosis: Deification in Christian Theology, 
vol. 1, ed. Stephen Finlan and Vladimir Kharlamov (Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick, 2006); Theosis: Deifica- 
tion in Christian Theology, vol. 2, ed. Vladimir Kharlamov (Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick, 2011); Partakers 
of the Divine Nature: The History and Development of Deification in Christian Traditions, ed. Michael J. 
Christensen and Jeffery A. Wittung (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Academic, 2007). 

25. See Panayiotis Christou, Greek Orthodox Patrology: An Introduction to the Study of the Church 
Fathers, trans. George Dion Dragas (Rollinsford, N.H.: Orthodox Research Institute, 2005), 46ff. 
See also Norman Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2006), 16-23. 

26. Benjamin Drewery, Origen and the Doctrine of Grace (London: Epworth, 1960), 200. 

27. Benjamin Drewery, “Deification,’ in Christian Spirituality: Essays in Honour of Gordon Rupp, 
ed. P. Brooks (London: SCM Press, 1975), 52. 
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Fortunately, the attitude toward this doctrine has changed over time, 
but still, the conclusion that deification is a result of Hellenization of 
Christianity is not completely unfounded: it is a specifically Greek Chris- 
tian teaching, and some antecedents can be found in pagan Hellenic phil- 
osophical traditions. The Pythagorean teaching of reincarnations, ascetic 
practice, and metempsychosis led to the belief in immortality and an indi- 
vidual’s rebirth as a deity. In Plato’s Theaetetus, Socrates famously says that 
man should escape from earth to heaven, which means becoming as much 
as possible like God through justice, purification, and understanding.”** Ar- 
istotle, too, speaks of the possibility of reaching relative immortality and 
moments of divine bliss,” and thus Jules Gross writes that Aristotle “has 
taken up the thought of Plato, whereby true happiness for humankind con- 
sists in their assimilation to God, in their divinization,” but still, according 
to Aristotle’s idea of the negation of personal immortality, “this supreme 
happiness is inaccessible to humankind in actual practice.”*° A certain idea 
of deification, in terms of mystical union, was adopted later by Neopla- 
tonists, and Plotinus himself presented a description of his own mystical 
experience.*! 

While it is true that, as previously mentioned, deification as such does 
not appear in the Scriptures, there are, however, certain scriptural passages 
that can be used as a basis for the Christian idea of human beings becoming 
gods. With this in mind, the Psalms say, “You are gods, sons of the Most 
High, all of you” (Ps 82:6). Some other passages state, “when all things are 
subjected to him, then ... God may be all in all” (1 Cor 15:28), or “he has 
granted to us his precious and very great promises, so that through them 
you may become partakers of the divine nature, having escaped from the 
corruption that is in the world” (2 Pet 1:4), and again God “will transform 
our lowly body to be like his glorious body” (Phil 3:21). 

The Greek thinkers of the first centuries A.D. therefore had a solid basis, 
found in both philosophical tradition and Scripture, on which they could 
build the teaching of partaking in God and becoming like God, that is, to 
be by grace what God is by nature. Thus, these ideas appear already in Phi- 


28. See Plato, Theaetetus, 176BC. 

29. See Aristotle, Metaphysica, ed. Werner Jaeger (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957), XIL7, 
1072B; Ethica Nichomachea, ed. J. Bywater (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894), X.7, 1177B. 

30. Jules Gross, The Divinization of the Christian according to the Greek Fathers (Anaheim, Calif.: 
A&C Press, 2000), 46. 

31. See Plotinus, The Six Enneads, trans. Stephen MacKenna (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca, 1952), IV.8.1. Hereafter, Enneads. 
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lo, a Jewish philosopher, from whom they are passed on to the Christian 
sphere and are taken up by Justin Martyr, who talks about immortality as 
the ascension to a divine status.*” The teaching was further complemented 
by Irenaeus of Lyons and Hippolytus of Rome. The latter two thinkers gave 
a more solid basis to the doctrine of deification, and so Adolf von Harnack 
comments: 


But in yet another respect Irenaeus and Hippolytus denote an immense advance 
beyond the Apologists, which, paradoxically enough, results both from the prog- 
ress of Christian Hellenism and from a deeper study of the Pauline theology, that 
is, emanates from the controversy with Gnosticism. In them a religious and real- 
istic idea takes the place of the moralism of the Apologists, namely, the deifying 
of the human race through the incarnation of the Son of God. The apotheosis of 
mortal man through his acquisition of immortality (divine life) is the idea of sal- 
vation which was taught in the ancient mysteries. It is here adopted as a Christian 
one, supported by the Pauline theology (especially as contained in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians), and brought into the closest connection with the historical Christ, 
the Son of God and Son of man (filius dei et filius hominis). What the heathen faint- 
ly hoped for as a possibility was here announced as certain, and indeed as having 
already taken place. What a message! This conception was to become the central 
Christian idea of the future.” 


From Irenaeus and Hippolytus the doctrine of deification was further 
developed in Clement of Alexandria, Cyril of Alexandria, the Cappado- 
cians, and received its fullest expression through Dionysius the Areopagite 
and Maximus the Confessor, who eminently introduced it to the Byzantine 
sphere and are seen as the doctrine’s consolidators and main exponents. 
Their elaboration of deification would represent the unavoidable basis for 
all future discourse on deification, up to the fourteenth-century great hesy- 
chast Gregory Palamas. Thus, the history of deification is long and perhaps 
slow, and as Myrrha Lot-Borodine, the author of one of the first overviews 
of deification, wrote, it appeared as “seed that came from afar, thrown in 


beautifully prepared soil, and slowly germinating under the earth.”** 


32. See Eric Osborn, The Beginning of Christian Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1981), 11.4ff. 

33. Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1901), vol. 2, 10-11. 

34. Myrrha Lot-Borodine, La deéification de l’homme selon la doctrine des pères grecs (Paris: Cerf, 
1970), 23: “semence venue de loin, jetée dans un terrain admirablement préparé, et qui germera len- 
tement sous terre.” 
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Status quaestionis 


Dionysius and Maximus could well be the most studied Greek fathers, and 
the scholarship dedicated to them has significantly increased in the past de- 
cades. This could be especially said for Maximus who has inspired a great 
deal of academic publications in the past twenty years. As for Dionysius, he 
always attracted scholarly interest, due not only to his masterful thought, 
but also to the veil of mystery that still covers the author of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum. For now, I would like to mention some general studies that 
might be considered as valuable summaries of Dionysian thought. Among 
the oldest are the works by René Roques, who studied the structure of 
the universe in Dionysius,” and Placid Spearritt, his mystical thought.*° 
Andrew Louth authored an introductory study into Dionysius’s system,°*” 
and in this short book he gave broad insight into some of the key features 
of the Areopagite’s theology, such as liturgy, hierarchy, divine darkness, and 
names of God, thus producing one of the most synthetic and highly valu- 
able studies on Dionysius. To this should be added an article by Salvatore 
Lilla, rich, among other things, in cross references to Dionysius’s sourc- 
es.” An immense work was done by Paul Rorem who, after his thesis on 
Dionysius,” published a volume containing a commentary on the entire 
Corpus Dionysiacum and notes on its influence on posterity.*° Although I 
do not agree with Rorem on several points,“ this book represents a great 
contribution to Dionysian scholarship and a successful attempt to make his 
thought more accessible. In a recently published book, Christian Schafer 
provides a thorough study of the Dionysian philosophy in exploring the 
structure and contents of his Divine Names, and then placing this work 
within the overall scheme of the Corpus Dionysiacum.” 

However, despite the abundance of material on Dionysius the Are- 
opagite, only a few studies are directly relevant to the topic of the present 


35. See René Roques, L’univers Dionysien (Paris: Aubier, 1954). 

36. See Placid Spearritt, A Philosophical Enquiry into Dionysian Mysticism (Bosingen: Rotex- 
Druckdienst, 1968). 

37. See Louth, Denys. 

38. See Lilla, “Introduzione? 

39. See Paul Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis (Toron- 
to: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984). 

40. See Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius. 

41. Such as his insistence on man’s passivity in the uplifting process to God; see Rorem, Biblical 
and Liturgical Symbols, 54-57. 

42. See Christian Schafer, The Philosophy of Dionysius the Areopagite: An Introduction to the Struc- 
ture and the Content of the Treatise “On the Divine Names” (Leiden: Brill, 2006). 
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research. Here I would like to mention some of the works which will be dis- 
cussed more broadly in the course of this research. Hans Urs von Balthasar 
dedicated a significant portion of the second volume of his Theological Aes- 
thetics to Dionysius, where, with great sympathy, he analyzed Dionysian aes- 
thetics, liturgiology, and symbolic theology.* 

Caroline Putnam's thesis is the only monographic study dedicated to 
the concept of beauty in Dionysius,** and so, despite the fact that it was 
written half a century ago, it nevertheless represents a valuable contribu- 
tion to Dionysian aesthetics, though with a clearly recognizable Thomis- 
tic reading, in which different aspects of beauty are examined, such as its 
characteristics, and its relation to participation and causality. Nevertheless, 
Putnam does not explore her subject in the context of concepts with which 
my study will be concerned, namely, love and deification. 

The Dionysian concept of love has been the subject of several articles 
exploring different contexts of the subject. In his article, Gabriel Horn pres- 
ents love in its triple definition—as an eternal circle, as ecstasy, and as a 
force of union and cohesion.* John Rist’s article draws on the famous An- 
ders Nygren book® and aims at correcting Nygren’s idea that Dionysius just 
substituted Platonic eros for Christian agape, because Eros was the reality he 
knew.*’ Lisa Buckley and Eric Perl in their articles try to expound Diony- 
sius’s ideas on love against his Neoplatonic background and in the context of 
his overall metaphysical system.** Similarly Lidia Denkova reads Dionysius 
in comparison with Plato.” To this should be added an article by Cornelia 
De Vogel, in which she argues for the Dionysian transformation and correc- 
tion of Neoplatonic theology, precisely regarding the idea of eros.°° 


43. See Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Glory of the Lord: A Theological Aesthetics, vol. 2, Studies in 
Theological Style: Clerical Styles (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1984), 144-211. 

44. See Caroline C. Putnam, Beauty in the Pseudo-Denis (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1960). 

45. See Gabriel Horn, “Amour et extase d’après Denys l’Aréopagite,” Revue d’ascétique et de mys- 
tique 6 (1925): 278-89. 

46. See Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros, trans. P.S. Watson (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1953). 

47. See John M. Rist, “A Note on Eros and Agape in Pseudo-Dionysius,” Vigiliae Christianae 20 
(1966): 235-43. 

48. See Lisa Marie Esposito Buckley, “Ecstatic and Emanating, Providential and Unifying: A 
Study of the Pseudo-Dionysian and Plotinian Concepts of Eros,” The Journal of Neoplatonic Studies 1, 
no. 1 (1992): 31-61; Eric D. Perl, “The Metaphysics of Love in Dionysius the Areopagite,” The Journal 
of Neoplatonic Studies 6, no. 1 (1998): 45-73. 

49. See Lidia Denkova, “Philosophie de l’Eros chez Pseudo-Denys I’Aréopagite,” Etudes 
balkaniques 1 (1994): 129-40. 

50. See Cornelia J. De Vogel, “Greek Cosmic Love and Christian Love of God: Boethius, Di- 
onysius the Areopagite and the Author of the Fourth Gospel,” Vigiliae Christianae 35 (1981): 57-81. 
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Monumental work has been done by Ysabel de Andia in her various 
publications,*’ but especially in her monograph on the union with God ac- 
cording to Dionysius.*” In this rich volume, Andia presents the Dionysian 
idea of henosis, both in his originality and in light of his predecessors (Ploti- 
nus, Proclus, Gregory of Nyssa, and others), as well as in different aspects 
of the concept, such as union and deification, union in the unknowing, 
and the unio mystica. She also dedicates certain space to the ideas of beauty 
and love within the concept of union,*? but she concludes that the relation 
between love and deification will only reach its fullness through Maximus 
the Confessor. 

The recently published thesis by Vladimir Kharlamov also deals with 
the question of deification in Dionysius.*° In this work, Kharlamov main- 
ly draws on the predecessors of the Areopagite, extensively discussing the 
concept of deification in ancient Greek philosophy, Neoplatonism, and 
patristics. In the concrete examination of the Dionysian idea of deification, 
the author explores Oéwotg in its ontological-metaphysical, epistemologi- 
cal, and sacramental-anthropological aspects, albeit with little, if any, ref- 
erence to love and beauty. In addition, only the latter half of the book is 
dedicated to the topic contained in its title, while the first half deals with 
pre-Dionysian pagan and Christian treatment of deification. 

A similar revival of interest in Maximus the Confessor’s thought has 
been evidenced by numerous publications since the second half of the 
twentieth century.*° Among the first systematic treatments of Maximus’s 
thought, an important place should be given to the 1946 study by Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, which represents a synthetic presentation of the Confessor’s 
theology.*” However, despite his obvious interest in aesthetics, Balthasar 
did not treat this topic in his book. Significant interpretative work was 
done also by Polycarp Sherwood in his analysis of the earlier Ambigua.°* 


51. See, for example, her collection of essays, Ysabel de Andia, Denys l'Aréopagite: Traditions et 
métamorphoses (Paris: J. Vrin, 2006). 

52. See Ysabel de Andia, Henosis: L'union à Dieu chez Denys l’Aréopagite (Leiden: Brill, 1997). 

53. See ibid., 123-33, and 145-67. 

54. See ibid., 430-31. 

55. See Vladimir Kharlamov, The Beauty of the Unity and the Harmony of the Whole: The Concept 
of Theosis in the Theology of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (Eugene, Ore.: Wipf & Stock, 2009). 

56. Within pre-war scholarship we might mention two works by Sergey L. Epifanovich, namely 
Prepodobniy Maksim Ispovednik i vizantiskoe bogoslovie (Kiev: Barskii, 1915), and Materiali k izucheni- 
yu zhizni i tvoreniy prepodobnogo Maksima Ispovednika, (Kiev: Univ. Sv. Vladimira, 1917). 

57. See Hans Urs von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy: The Universe According to Maximus the Confes- 
sor, trans. Brian E. Daley (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 2003). 

58. See Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of Saint Maximus the Confessor (Rome: Herder, 
1955). 
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One of the greatest contributions to the study of Maximus’s thought is no 
doubt the 1965 thesis by Lars Thunberg written at the initiative of John 
Mayendorff, and dealing with the theological anthropology of Maximus 
the Confessor, which was published in a new edition thirty years later,°” 
but it still represents an unavoidable reference for any serious study of 
Maximus. While the study of the Confessor’s theological anthropology 
could not eschew such important topics as love or deification, Thunberg’s 
account of the latter is rather fragmented and does not offer a systematic 
insight into the topic.© 

Work dedicated to Maximus’s conception of love, more specifically to 
the idea of self-love, was done by Irénée Hausherr, who makes valuable 
points on the mystical and ascetic aspects of the subject, and provides 
useful translations into French of many significant passages, which, in 
my opinion, constitute perhaps the most important contribution of this 
book.” Also worth mentioning are a couple of doctoral theses written by 
French scholars Juan Miguel Garrigues, François-Marie Léthel, and Alain 
Riou, which deal with love, human freedom, and the Church, respective- 
ly. However, despite the doubtless value of these studies, the authors 
seem to be more interested in reading their own Thomistic perspectives 
into Maximus’s thought than in exploring it in its own right; and thus they 
fail to comprehend the totality of the Confessor’s thought, as their focus is 
on presenting him as a predecessor to Aquinas. Such attempts have been 
thoroughly criticized by Marcel Doucet.® An attempt to synthesize Max- 
imus’s cosmological, anthropological, and ecclesiological doctrines was 
made by Nikos Matsoukas in his 1980 book in Greek, which was later trans- 
lated into French. 

An important contribution to understanding the theme of deification 


59. See Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the 
Confessor (Chicago: Open Court, 1995). Thunberg also published a shorter version, Man and the Cos- 
mos: The Vision of St. Maximus the Confessor (Crestwood, NY.: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1985). 

60. On love, see Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 309-22; on deification, see specifically 
427-32, although the theme appears throughout the text. 

61. See Irénée Hausherr, Philautie: De la tendresse pour soi a la charité selon saint Maxime le 
Confesseur (Rome: Institutum Oritentalium Studiorum, 1952). 

62. See Juan Miguel Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur: La charité, avenir divin de l'homme 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1976); François-Marie Léthel, Théologie de l'agonie du Christ: La liberté humaine 
du fils de Dieu et son importance sotériologique mises en lumière par saint Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1979); Alain Riou, Le monde et l'église selon Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1973). 

63. See Marcel Doucet, “Vues récentes sur les ‘métamorphoses’ de la pensée de saint Maxime le 
Confesseur,” Science et esprit 31 (1979): 269-302. 

64. See Nikos Matsoukas, La vie en Dieu selon Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: Axios, 1994). 
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in Maximus is represented by Eric D. Perl’s unpublished thesis, wherein 
the author treats his topic of creation, incarnation, participation, and dei- 
fication in dialogue chiefly with the Neoplatonists and Dionysius the Ar- 
eopagite.°> This study sheds a good deal of light on Maximus’s thought, 
both in its originality and in its relation to the tradition, though it does not 
examine in full the erotic and aesthetic aspects of its theme. Thanks to the 
work of Paul Blowers, many aspects of Maximus’s thought came to light, 
especially in Blowers’s study of the Questions to Thalassius, as well as in his 
works on the Confessor’s psychology. Jean-Claude Larchet’s La divinisa- 
tion de l'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur represents a monumental 
work on the topic of deification, examined in significant detail through an- 
thropological, Christological, ecclesiological, and ethical points of view.” 
While the aspect of love is very much present in this study, it does not 
offer any insight into the concept of beauty and its place in the Confessor’s 
thought.®* 

We should also mention a series of books on Maximus the Confessor 
published as part of the Oxford University Press’s Early Christian Studies 
series, which includes contributions by Torstein Tollefsen, Melchisedec 
Törönen, Demetrios Bathrellos, and Adam Cooper.” These publications 
revealed the growing academic interest in Maximus, and study various as- 
pects of his thought from both philosophical and theological perspectives, 
which allows us to gain a solid understanding of the Confessor’s overall 
metaphysical system in its different dimensions. As is evident, the scholar- 


65. See Eric D. Perl, Methexis: Creation, Incarnation, Deification in Saint Maximus the Confessor 
(PhD thesis, Yale University, 1991). 

66. See Paul M. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the Confessor: An Investi- 
gation of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1991). 
See also his articles “Gentiles of the Soul: Maximus the Confessor on the Substructure and Transfor- 
mation of Human Passions,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 4, no. 1 (1996): 57-85; and “Maximus 
the Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Concept of ‘Perpetual Progress,” Vigiliae Christianae 46, 
no. 2 (1992): 151-71. A noteworthy contribution to Maximian studies is Blowers’s most recent work 
Maximus the Confessor: Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2016), which unfortunately could not be integrated into the present book which was already 
completed at the time that Blower’s book was published. 

67. See Jean-Claude Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: 
Cerf, 1996). See also his general introduction into Maximus’s thought, Saint Maxime le Confesseur 
(Paris: Cerf, 2003). 

68. On love, see Larchet, La divinisation de l’homme, 477-82 and 522-26. 

69. See Torstein Tollefsen, The Christocentric Cosmology of St Maximus the Confessor (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2008) and Activity and Participation in Late Antique and Early Christian 
Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012); Melchisedec Térénen, Union and Distinction in the 
Thought of St Maximus the Confessor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007); Bathrellos, Byzantine 
Christ; Adam Cooper, The Body in St Maximus the Confessor: Holy Flesh, Wholly Deified (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005). 
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ship on Maximus the Confessor continues to grow, and many significant 
contributions have been published in the past few decades, which prevents 
us from presenting them on a large scale here.” However, for a good the- 
matic exposition of different studies, I direct the reader to Maria Luisa Gat- 
tis overview of Maximian scholarship,” while for an exhaustive and the 
most updated bibliography, I point to Mikonja KneZevic’s recent detailed 
reference work.”” 


A Note on the Sources 


The texts on which this work relies are complex and difficult to read, so 
their correct understanding is essential for any serious study. This, how- 
ever, presents the issue of language and translations used.”* Despite my 
deep reservations and concerns, I have decided to use Colm Luibheid’s 
translation of the Corpus Dionysiacum.”* I am aware that this translation 
sometimes paraphrases more than represents an accurate transmission of 
the original, however, I adopted it because it is the most recent and most 
readily available translation of Dionysius’s works. While I could appreciate 
the possible objection that a new translation is needed, and that such a 
translation of quoted passages might have been done by me in this study, I 
must note that such an endeavor would constitute an entirely new project 
and go beyond the scope of my work. I have, however, tried to keep a close 
eye on the Greek original and to amend citations or add additional terms 
that fit better with the original. As for the Confessor’s works, I used the 
available translations by Sherwood (for Centuries on Love and Liber asceti- 
cus),’> Andrew Louth (for Letter 2 and Opuscules 3 and 7),’° Paul Blowers 


70. I should also like to mention the proceedings of two large conferences dedicated to Max- 
imus’s thought, held at Fribourg in 1980 and at Belgrade in 2012: Maximus Confessor: Actes du Sym- 
posium sur Maxime le Confesseur, ed. Felix Heinzer and Christoph Schoenborn (Fribourg: Editions 
Universitaires, 1982); and Knowing the Purpose of Creation through the Resurrection, ed. Maksim Vasil- 
jevi¢ (Alhambra, Calif.: Sebastian Press, 2013). 

71. See Maria Luisa Gatti, Massimo il Confessore: Saggio di bibliografia generale ragionata e con- 
tributi per una ricostruzione scientifica del suo pensiero metafisico e religioso (Milano: Vita e Pensiero, 
1987). 

72. See Mikonja Knežević, Maximus the Confessor (580-662): Bibliography (Belgrade: Institute 
for Theological Research, 2012). 

73. As for the critical editions in the original language, these can be consulted in my biblio- 
graphy. 

74. See Pseudo-Dionysius, The Complete Works, trans. Colm Luibheid (New York: Paulist Press, 
1987). 

75. See Maximus the Confessor, The Ascetic Life. The Four Centuries on Charity, trans. Polycarp 
Sherwood (New York: The Newman Press, 1955). 

76. See Louth, Maximus the Confessor. 
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and Robert Wilken (for Questions to Thalassius 1, 2, 6, 17, 21, 22, 42, 60, 61, 
64),”” George Berthold (for Mystagogy, Commentary on the Our Father, and 
Chapters on Knowledge), Despina Prassas (for Questions and Doubts),”° 
and Nicholas Constas (for Ambigua).*° I also benefited from François Vi- 
nel’s French translation of the complete Questions to Thalassius.*' In addi- 
tion, for some passages, I used translations present in the secondary litera- 
ture, and these are identified in the footnotes to each passage. If a passage’s 
citation does not correspond to any of the above identification directions, 
then the translation is mine. The translations of other classical works can 
be identified in the appropriate section of the bibliography. 


77. See Maximus the Confessor, On the Cosmic Mystery of Christ, trans. Paul M. Blowers and 
Robert L. Wilken (Crestwood, NY.: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 2003). 

78. See Maximus Confessor, Selected Writings, trans. George C. Berthold (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1985). 

79. See Maximus the Confessor, Questions and Doubts, trans. Despina D. Prassas (DeKalb, Ill.: 
Northern Illinois University Press, 2009). 

80. See Maximos the Confessor, On Difficulties in the Church Fathers, 2 vols, trans. Nicholas 
Constas (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2014). 

81. See Maxime le Confesseur, Questions à Thalassios, 2 vols., trans. François Vinel (Paris: Cerf, 
2010-12). 
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parti DIONYSIUS 
the Areopagite 


CHAPTER ONE LOVE 


The Dionysian discourse on love develops over three levels, each of which 
applies to terms, God, and human beings, respectively. These concern: 
1) the terminological determination of love, exemplified in the relationship 
between ëpwç and &yánn; 2) love as a divine name, that is, “God is Love’; 
and 3) human love expressed through hierarchies. One point of interest, 
expressed on the first level, is that Dionysius almost always uses the term 
“eros,” even when referring to what is usually designated “agape.” 


Eros or Agape? 


Widespread discussions on the meaning and usage of the terms ëpwç and 
àyánn have provided a conclusion that the former is used in ancient Greek 
thought and that it has earthly connotations, a meaning of desire, while the 
latter represents genuine selfless Christian love. Though it is true that the 
widespread term for love in ancient philosophy is ëpwç, one cannot truly 
agree with the exclusive and absolute distinction between the two terms in 
the late antique and medieval periods. The thesis of Anders Nygren on the 
difference between ëpwç and dyamn as a clear demarcation line between 
paganism and Christianity’ is greatly exaggerated, and, besides the impor- 
tance of this work, it testifies more to the agenda of the author than to a real 
and proper understanding of the issue.” Although Nygren himself, in the 
introduction to his book, admits that these terms became so interwoven 


1. See Nygren, Agape and Eros. 

2. See Rist, “A Note on Eros and Agape”; Osborne, Eros Unveiled, throughout the book; De 
Vogel, “Greek Cosmic Love,” 61: “Obviously the Swedish theologian had not the faintest idea of 
what the spirit of Platonism was. But even the ‘love of God’ among Christians appears to him a 
rather suspect affair.” 
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that it was impossible to speak of either without being drawn to the other, 
he nevertheless claims that “it is most important to insist on the original 
absence of any relation between Eros and Agape.” 

This conception has led Nygren to explain Dionysius’s use of eros in 
the sense that it “was the reality he knew, so he naturally preferred to speak 
of the thing by its right name,”* thus implying that Dionysius’s reality was 
eros of ancient thought, namely Neoplatonism, while the opposite term 
of Christian “agape” was unfamiliar to him, that is, it did not represent his 
particular reality. 

However, if one turns to Dionysius himself and his texts, it becomes 
clear that he knew both realities very well—he was fully aware of the term 
“agape,” and not just that: he knew that equalizing eros and agape would 
provoke a number of misunderstandings, and so not only did he provide 
an answer to the possible opposition of his time, but he also anticipated 
Nygren’s conclusions. Being aware as he was of the relationship between 
the two terms, Dionysius consciously decides to proclaim them as synon- 
ymous: “So let us not fear this title of ‘yearning’ (pws) nor be upset by 
what anyone has to say about these two names, for, in my opinion, the 
sacred writers regard ‘yearning’ and ‘love’ (ayamn) as having one and the 
same meaning. They added ‘real’ to the use of ‘yearning’ regarding divine 
things because of the unseemly nature such a word has for men.”® Clearly, 
Dionysius here shows his awareness of the possible confusion that eros 
might introduce, and therefore he warns the reader that he is talking about 
the “real” eros, and not the defective, divided one: 


The title “real yearning” is praised by us and by the scriptures themselves as being 
appropriate to God. Others, however, tended naturally to think of a partial, physi- 
cal, and divided yearning. This is not true yearning but an empty image or, rather, 
a lapse from real yearning. The fact is that men are unable to grasp the simplicity 
of the one divine yearning, and, hence, the term is quite offensive to most of them. 
So it is left to the divine Wisdom to lift them and to raise them up to a knowledge 
of what yearning really is, after which they no longer take offense.° 

However, what exactly is the Areopagite’s intention here? Is he just 
trying to equalize his own reality with a reality not so familiar to him, in 


3. Nygren, Agape and Eros, 31. 

4. Ibid., 589n2. 

s. Pseudo-Dionysius, “The Divine Names,” in The Complete Works, trans. Colm Luibheid (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1987), IV.12, 709B. Hereafter, De divinis nominibus. 

6. Ibid., IV.12, 709BC. 
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Nygren’s words, or is he developing a cunning and masterful plan to in- 
troduce pagan terminology into Christianity, as some have claimed?’ The 
answer is none of the above, because Dionysius, in the first instance, is an 
enlightener, a revealer, as many later Fathers used to call him, and a teacher. 
His main intention is to reveal certain truths that he holds to be important, 
and then to pass on knowledge significant to the proper understanding of 
Christian doctrines. He reveals that eros and agape are one and the same, 
and these terms can be used interchangeably and synonymously. But he 
is also aware of the difficulty this might create, so he clearly distinguishes 
the true, “real” eros from its divided, partial counterpart. In doing so, he is 
obviously keen on preserving ancient terminology, but he does not hesitate 
either to point to its appropriate and true use. Therefore, besides revealing 
the unity of eros and agape in God, the Areopagite also acts pedagogically, 
as a teacher explaining to his pupils the terms and their correct use and 
meaning. Thus, the true opposition is not between eros and agape, but be- 
tween “real love” and “divided love,’* since Dionysius himself says: “In my 
opinion it would be unreasonable and silly to look at words rather than at 
the power of the meanings.”® 

The source of Dionysius’s use of eros is most probably ancient philo- 
sophical, namely, Neoplatonic, thought, but he nonetheless struggles to 
show that this use is justified even in the Christian sphere. Thus he is de- 
lighted to be able to quote the scriptural passage “Yearn for her and she 
shall keep you; exalt her and she will extol you; honor her and she will em- 
brace you” (Prv 4:6-8), and a phrase from the deuterocanonical Book of 
Wisdom “I yearned for her beauty” (Wis 8:2), as well as Ignatius’s procla- 
mation “My Eros is crucified.”!° Dionysius is not the only one who quotes 
Ignatius for this purpose as it was done previously by Origen, in his Com- 
mentary on the Song of Songs: “Indeed I remember that one of the saints, by 
name Ignatius, said of Christ: ‘My Love is crucified, and I do not consider 
him worthy of censure on this account”?! Obviously both Dionysius and 
Origen interpret this phrase in the same way—Eros here refers to Christ, 


7. See Carlo Maria Mazzucchi, “Damascio, autore del Corpus Dionysiacum e il dialogo Iepi 
TOMttiKijg moths,” Aevum 8o (2006): 299-334. 

8. See Andia, Henosis, 148. 

9. De divinis nominibus, IV.11, 708BC. 

10. Ignatius, Epistle to the Romans, trans. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, vol. ı (Buffalo, NY.: Christian Literature, 1886), 7:2, although this quotation could 
compromise Dionysius’s pseudonym since Ignatius died around 107 A.D. 

11. Origen, The Song of Songs: Commentary and Homilies, trans. R. P. Lawson (New York: The 
Newman Press, 1957), prol., 71. 
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and so they both use it to justify the possibility of naming God as eros and 
as agape, that is, as “amor” and as “caritas.”!* 

In justifying his preference for eros, Dionysius points out that “indeed 
some of our writers on sacred matters have thought the title ‘yearning’ to 
be more divine than love?” This stance is taken by Gregory of Nyssa who, 
in his work on the Song of Songs, claims that eros is a more intense form of 
agape,'* although he usually uses both terms interchangeably, which in fact 
prompted Nygren to conclude that “Agape in Gregory is but another name 
for what is otherwise called Eros.’1* 

What Origen, Gregory, and Dionysius did is, in fact, build their ideas 
about love upon the previously construed basis, provided by biblical- 
Christian and ancient philosophical traditions. The thinkers’ cultural and 
religious background made it possible for them to use particular words, 
experiment with their meaning, and construct new ideas. Their insistence 
on the synonymy of eros and agape, together with their elaborations on the 
issue, testify that they knew both terms very well, not just their meaning, 
but also their intellectual history. Thus, one cannot conclude with Nygren 
that Dionysius did not know what agape was, since it was not his reality, 
nor one can agree with Horn that agape lost its force and became irrelevant 
by the sixth century.'¢ 

The ancient sources of the Areopagite’s concept of love are more ev- 
ident. Although these will be examined more thoroughly in the follow- 
ing sections, for the present purpose it would be useful to provide some 
brief remarks on them. Eros played an extremely important role in ancient 


12. Some scholars claim that Origen’s (and Dionysius’s) understanding of Ignatius’s phrase is not 
correct, as he does not refer to Christ when speaking of eros, but in his words eros means a desire for 
earthly things. So “My Eros is crucified” would mean that his desire for earthly things is destroyed 
(see Nygren, Agape and Eros, 390; De Vogel, “Greek Cosmic Love,” 72-73). However, as Rist has 
argued, the phrase (Cav yap ypápw bly, _p@v tod anoBavetv. 6 żuòç Epwe Eotabpwral, Kai odK EoTLV èv 
éuoi xdp ptdvdov) rather means that he desires death because Christ has been crucified and there- 
fore true love is to be found through death, that is, he desires the same fate as Christ has accepted 
(Rist, “A Note on Eros and Agape,” 243n22). 

13. De divinis nominibus, 1V.12, 709B. 

14. See Gregory of Nyssa, Commentarius in Canticum Canticorum, Homily 13, in PG 44, 1048C. 
Gregory prefers the term @tAavOpwaia for expressing the idea of agape. 

15. Nygren, Agape and Eros, 4.40. 

16. See Horn, “Amour et extase,” 279. In “Greek Cosmic Love,” 60-61, De Vogel writes: “The 
history of the classical word p1\eiy, so frequently found in the Socratic dialogues, is that in the con- 
notation of ‘loving’ it went more and more out of use from the fourth century B.c. onward, while 
àyanãv was more and more used instead of it. That as early as the second century B.C. &yamav was 
the common word for ‘loving; both in the spoken and in the written language of everybody, is a 
verifiable fact. There is nothing ‘sacred’ about it, and the New Testament use of the term is by no 
means an almost isolated fact.” 
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Greek mythology and philosophy. As the son of Poverty and Plenty, he 
is a daimon, half way between god and man, and he always searches for 
something he lacks.'? However, the concept of eros goes far beyond that, 
starting with Plato and continuing through to Neoplatonic philosophy. 

In the Symposium Plato goes further than the usual concept of eros as 
an acquisitive desire in order to arrive at an eros which is not a desire for 
any desirable object, but a desire for an object that is good, and which re- 
fers to the standard of absolute and eternal good.'* Furthermore, it is not 
just a desire for good, but a desire for a perpetual desire of good; thus this 
desire stops being an acquisitive eros and becomes a creative one instead.” 
In the Phaedrus this eros leads the lover toward working on and adorning 
the beloved as if he were an image of the patron god, and thus both the 
lover and the beloved become more like the god himself.*° Therefore, this 
love is not just a selfish need, but a desire for absolute good and beautiful. 
A similar image is present in Plotinus, who, however, directs the lover to 
work on his own statue in order to make himself perfect. In addition, he at- 
tributes eros to the Good: “He is at once lovable and love and love of him- 
self”?! In later Neoplatonism, Proclus is more limited than Plotinus, in that 
he ascribes love to a certain kind of god, but not to the One, which is un- 
participated.” As a god, Eros is given a place in Proclus’s system within the 
Pistis/Aletheia/Eros triad, springing from the “Paternal Nous” (xatpixds 
Noi), but it is not the first and ultimate Principle.” 

Given these brief considerations, it comes as no surprise that Diony- 
sius felt it possible to combine both his philosophical and Christian back- 
grounds even in his erotology. However, he does not appropriate the an- 
cient philosophical inheritance without any modification; on the contrary, 
he reshapes it to a certain extent and incorporates it into his own Christian 
worldview. In his equal use of eros and agape, the Areopagite does not ap- 
ply these terms only to God, he also uses them side by side when speaking 


17. See Filip Ivanovic, “Ancient EROS and Medieval AGAPE: The Concept of Love in Plato and 
Maximus the Confessor,’ in Greek Philosophy and the Issues of Our Age, vol. 2, ed. K. Boudouris and 
M. Adam (Athens: Ionia, 2009), 93-114. 

18. See The Symposium of Plato, ed. R. G. Bury (Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, 1909). 

19. See Arthur H. Armstrong, “Platonic Eros and Christian Agape,” The Downside Review 79 
(1961): 107. 

20. See Plato, Phaedrus, in Platonis Opera, ed. John Burnet (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1903), 252D-253D. 

21. Plotinus, Enneads, VI.8.15. 

22. See Eric D. Perl, Theophany: The Neoplatonic Philosophy of Dionysius the Areopagite (Albany, 
NY.: SUNY Press, 2007), 45. 

23. See De Vogel, “Greek Cosmic Love,” 67-69. 
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about the creation’s love for God: “And so it is that all things must desire, 
must yearn for, must love [égetdv kal ¿paotòv kal àyanntòv] the Beautiful 
and the Good.””* It is not just that the Good is an object of desire, yearning, 
and love, but also the Cause of everything is divine love, understood as 
eros and agape. 


Divine Love and Different Forms of Love 


As already mentioned, Dionysius takes up the theme of divine love in the 
fourth chapter of his Divine Names. He discusses it together with Good 
and Beautiful, which already implies a tight connection between the three. 
In the previously quoted phrase, Dionysius finishes the discourse on good 
and beautiful: “And so it is that all things must desire, must yearn for, must 
love, the Beautiful and the Good.” He then proceeds to the discourse on 
love: 


Because of it and for its sake, subordinate is returned to superior [motpentixac], 
equal keeps company with equal [kotwwvix@c], superior turns providentially to 
subordinate [xpovontixdc], each bestirs itself [ovvextixac] and all are stirred to do 
and to will whatever it is they do and will because of the yearning for the Beautiful 
and the Good. And we may be so bold as to claim also that the Cause of all things 
loves all things in the superabundance of his goodness, that because of this good- 
ness he makes all things, brings all things to perfection, holds all things together, 
returns all things. The divine longing [6 Ostos ëpwç] is Good seeking good for the 
sake of the Good.”® 


It is possible to identify in this passage four types of love or, to be more 
precise, of erotic movement: 


1) Epwe émotpentixds, which goes from inferiors to superiors, by way 
of return (conversion). 

2) ëpwç Kotwwvikdc, which represents the relationship between equals, 
by way of communion. 

3) Epws mpovontikds, which goes from superiors to inferiors, by way 
of providence. 

4) ëpwç ovvextixdc, which is the love of each being for itself, by way of 
conservation. 


24. De divinis nominibus, IV.10, 708A. 
25. Ibid., IV.10, 708AB. 
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It is also possible to trace this scheme to its ancient origins, which Cornelia 
De Vogel reconstructs as follows: 


The first of these four kinds is Plato’s {pwc extended to everything in nature. As 
to the second, this recalls Boethius’s foedus perpetuum and socia fides. The words 
kotvwvia, ópóvora and ghia for the interrelations of the elements and things on 
earth are of Pythagorean origin.... Evidently it is the late form of Pythagoreanism, 
fused with Plato’s later doctrine, in which both Stoic and Aristotelian elements 
have been incorporated.... The third kind ... is the love of a higher, divine being 
toward those of a lower level. It is certainly not the notion of providence which is 
surprising: Divine providence was a very important dogma both for Plato and in 
the Stoa, and for Plotinus and the Neoplatonists as well.... It is Dionysius’s fourth 
kind of love which in particular brings us back to the Stoa: the épwe ovvextikds of 
natural objects for themselves appears as an extension of the oixeiwotg which by 
the Stoics was attributed to all living beings.”® 


Although providence and love do play a role in Plotinus’s system, they are 
however never combined. While the One does provide for what he creates, 
it cannot be argued that the One actually loves his product. In the Enneads 
it is said that “we breathe and hold our ground because the Supreme does 
not give and pass but gives [provides] on for ever, so long as it remains 
what it is.’”” But besides the fact that Plotinus here does not use the term 
“eros,” he does not describe the One as a subject, but only as an object of 
love whereby love is a property of the soul: “Love [is] an act of a Soul seek- 
ing good, [and] this Love [is] leader of the particular Souls to the Good.” 
As a result, “all that exists desires and aspires toward the Supreme by a 
compulsion of nature, as if all had received the oracle that without it they 
cannot be,””® while the One “remains, then, poised in wisdom within itself; 
it could not enter into any other; those others look to it and in their longing 
find it where it is.”*° It is clear how eros constitutes an important part of 
Plotinus’s philosophy, but it nevertheless seems that the idea of a providen- 
tial love ascribed to the One has to be dismissed: 


Plotinus also teaches that “life is a universal power,’ for life is here synonymous 
with love and desire, and this desire for the Source, this love which has for its ob- 
ject the supreme Principle, is universal: “All that is begotten desires and loves the 


26. Cornelia J. De Vogel, “Amor quo caelum regitur,” Vivarium 1 (1963): 15-16. 
27. Plotinus, Enneads, V1.9.9. 

28. Ibid., III.5.4. 

29. Ibid., V.5.12. 

30. Ibid., VI.s.10. 
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one who begot it.” But the converse is not true: the One is in no way comparable to 
a generous god who would create the world out of goodness or love, because then 
love would mean an attachment of the One to the inferior, to something other than 
himself. If there is, of course, an erotic dynamism at the source of the procession, 
a dynamism whose principle is Self-love, in the inferior, this dynamism is reversed 
in love for the begetter. Indeed, the infinite love that has the One for object is 
identical to the immense power and the infinite force that comes from the Source, 
identical to “life which is an unlimited and universal power.” 

The source of Dionysius’s terminology in the first and third kinds of erot- 
ic movement seems to be Proclus, by whom our author is greatly influ- 
enced—in his Commentary on the First Alcibiades, Proclus says: “And gods 
then love gods, the superior ones the inferior ones, but providentially 
[xpovontik@c], and the inferior ones love the superior ones, but revert- 
ively [émotpentixdc ].’3? However, it has to be noted that the Neoplatonic 
philosopher does not ascribe providential love to the One itself, but only 
to gods inferior to the One. In his Elements of Theology, he speaks of the 
providence of gods: 


For all other things which are posterior to the Gods, act providentially through the 
participation of them: but providence is connascent with the Gods. For if to impart 
good to the subjects of providential activity is the prerogative of the providential 
peculiarity, but all the Gods are goodnesses, either they do not impart themselves 
to anything, and thus nothing will be good in secondary natures. And whence will 
that be derived which subsists according to participation, except from those na- 
tures which primarily possess peculiarities? Or, if they do impart themselves they 
impart good, and because of this providentially attend to all things. Providence, 
therefore, subsists primarily in the Gods. For where is the activity which is pri- 
or to intellect, except in superessential natures? But providence [xpévota], as the 
name signifies, is an energy or activity prior to intellect [évépyed £071 mpd vod]. The 
Gods, therefore, by reason of their essence, and because they are goodnesses, pro- 
vide for all things, filling all things with the goodness which is prior to intellect.*° 


In The Theology of Plato, Proclus expresses an idea that could be related to 
Dionysius’s second movement of love, pws xotwwvikdc: “Such therefore, 
in short, is divine beauty, the supplier of divine hilarity, familiarity, and 


31. Agnés Pigler, Plotin, une métaphysique de l'amour: Lamour comme structure du monde intelligi- 
ble (Paris: Vrin, 2002), 87. 

32. Proclus, Commentary on the First Alcibiades of Plato, ed. Leendert G. Westerink (Amsterdam: 
North-Holland, 1954), 55-56. Hereafter, In Platonis Alcibiadem. 

33. Proclus, The Elements of Theology, trans. E. R. Dodds (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), prop. 
120. Hereafter, Elementa theologiae. 
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friendship. For through this the Gods are united to and rejoice in each 
other, admire, and are delighted in communicating with each other and 
in their mutual replenishings, and do not desert the order which they are 
always allotted in the distributions of themselves.”** 

Through beauty, therefore, gods are united and communicate with 
each other. In addition, beauty is strictly connected with love since it “con- 
verts and moves all things to itself, causes them to energize enthusiastically, 
and recalls them through love,’ and as a result “it is the object of love, being 
the leader of the whole amatory series, walking on the extremities of its 
feet, and exciting all things to itself through desire and astonishment.”** It 
is possible, then, to conclude that in Proclus’s view those gods inferior to 
the One are linked through a kind of reciprocal love, although this is not 
defined in terms of ëpwç Kotwwvikdc, which is Dionysius’s innovation.** It 
should be mentioned, however, that, as De Vogel notes, “the term épwe... 
is absent from the Elementa Theologiae and hardly occurs in the Theologia 
Platonica, and this while the whole apparatus of such terms, as tpovontikds, 
ayaBordrc¢, owottKdc, TeAewttKdc, and ovveKtiKds, is fully present in those 
works.”*” From this standpoint, De Vogel concludes that eros was not es- 
sential to Proclus’s theology. On the contrary, Perl argues that this does not 
make Dionysius essentially different, since it would mean concentrating on 
expression, instead of meaning, because “everything Dionysius means by 
épwe is centrally present in Proclus.”** 

While this might be a valid argument, especially if one considers the 
Areopagite’s own opinion that “it would be unreasonable and silly to look 
at words rather than at the power of the meanings,”*’ a certain “suspicion” 
has to emerge—is it not curious that Proclus does not use the notion of 
épwe in his theological works, particularly if he already gave an important 
place to those terms that Dionysius would later pair with his concept of 
love? It would be quite unfair to assume that Proclus simply avoids this 
theme for no specific reason, or that he does not consider it important, 
since the discourse on love definitely appears in his other works. The rea- 
son stands in his metaphysical system which makes a distinction between 


34. Proclus, Théologie platonicienne, vol. 1, trans. Henri-Dominique Saffrey and Leendert G. Wes- 
terink (Paris: Les Belles lettres, 1968), 1.24. Hereafter, Theologia Platonica. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Cf. Pietro Podolak, “L’amore divino nella tradizione platonica e nello Pseudo Dionigi Are- 
opagita,” Adamantius 14 (2008): 320. 

37. De Vogel, “Greek Cosmic Love,” 71. 

38. Perl, Theophany, 126n35. 

39. De divinis nominibus, IV.11, 708B. 
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participated and unparticipated terms, between the One and the henads. 
It was therefore quite difficult for Proclus to ascribe a providential love to 
the One. On the other hand, he ascribes it to inferior gods, and in his com- 
mentary on the Timaeus he criticizes Christians for not believing in gods 
proceeding from the First Principle, namely gods who act providentially: 
“Thus, all religions and sects acknowledge that there is a first principle of 
things, and all men invoke God as their helper; but all do not believe that 
there are Gods posterior to this principle, and that a providential energy 
proceeds from them into the universe.”*° Proclus obviously felt a certain 
aversion toward the Christian attitude of ascribing providence to the First 
Principle, that is, God; and this could help in reflecting upon the reasons 
why the Athenian scholarch talks about providential love only on the level 
of inferior gods." 

The idea of different kinds of love, together with love’s relationship to 
Good and Beautiful, is underlined by Dionysius, as seen in the previously 
quoted passage, and also in a successive one: 


What is signified [by “love” and “yearning” ] is a capacity to effect a unity, an alli- 
ance, and a particular commingling in the Beautiful and the Good. It is a capacity 
which preexists through the Beautiful and the Good. It is dealt out from the Beau- 
tiful and the Good through the Beautiful and the Good. It binds the things of the 
same order in a mutually regarding union. It moves superior to provide for subor- 
dinate, and it stirs the subordinate in a return toward the superior.*” 


The idea of Good as Love was not strange to Plotinus, as he also identified 
Good as Eros. Nonetheless, the free and unselfish giving of goodness is 
attributed to the Good, rather than to the Good as Eros. Moreover, Eros is 
not productive of good, or procreative, so “the Good as Eros creates, but 
the power of creating per se is not attributed to Eros.” 

The love of God who cares and provides for his products is expressed 
by Dionysius as ëpwç éxotatixdc: “This divine yearning brings ecstasy so 
that the lover belongs not to self but to the beloved. This is shown in the 
providence lavished by the superior on the subordinate. It is shown in the 


regard for one another demonstrated by those of equal status. And it is 
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shown by the subordinate in their divine return toward what is higher.”** 
Again ëpwç émotpentixds and ëpwç mpovontikds appear together in the 
same image of love. This time, however, they are all characterized as ecsta- 
sy, as ëpwç éxotatikdc, which is a genuinely Dionysian innovation, and “it 
would seem merely perverse to deny that Dionysius’s Christianity is the 
direct cause of this adaptation.’*> The ecstatic power of love makes beings 
go out of themselves as providence (xpóvoia) of the superior, cohesion 
(ovvoxń) of the equals, and return (émtotpo@y) of inferiors to superiors. 
Dionysius finds the basis of this ecstatic love in the Scriptures, in St Paul’s 
words “It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me” (Gal 2:20). 
Paul, “swept along by his yearning for God and seized of its ecstatic power,” 
was, for Dionysius, “truly a lover ... possessing not his own life but the life 
of the One for whom he yearned, as exceptionally beloved.’** So Paul be- 
comes the example of love, in his case of the ëpwç émtotpentikdc, since he 
goes out of himself to reach God and to be possessed by him, to belong not 
to himself but to the beloved.*” However, this is not the only movement of 
love—as man goes out of himself for God, so God goes out of himself for 
man, seeking the other.** As with every relationship of love, so too this love 
has a twofold character—for one to be able to give, the other must be able 
to receive love. This is why God also goes out of himself in the direction 
of man, just as man goes out of himself in the direction of God, until the 
two finally meet and touch, so that one lives in the other. And therefore the 
Areopagite continues: 


And, in truth, it must be said too that the very cause of the universe in the beauti- 
ful, good superabundance of his benign yearning for all is also carried outside of 
himself in the loving care he has for everything. He is, as it were, beguiled by good- 
ness, by love, and by yearning and is enticed away from his transcendent dwelling 
place and comes to abide within all things, and he does so by virtue of his supernat- 


ural and ecstatic capacity to remain, nevertheless, within himself.” 


In this passage Dionysius employs a characteristically erotic vocabulary, as 
if he were talking about two lovers, who are beguiled by love and desire, 
and enticed away from their dwelling, in an attempt to satisfy their burn- 
ing love for each other. However, these words applied to God do not have 
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the same connotation, or at least they are not completely the same. If one 
interprets this passage in analogy to human love, then the ancient notion of 
eros as need or lack would come to light. But God cannot in any way be in 
need of something, and he lacks nothing. The Areopagite is fully aware of 
this, which is why he safeguards the completeness of God by saying that he 
goes out of his dwelling place and abides within all things, though “he does 
so by virtue of his supernatural and ecstatic capacity” which allows him to 
“remain, nevertheless, within himself,’ and to be “intrinsically ecstatic.’>° 
Consequently, God goes out of himself, but at the same time he remains 
within himself. This is a secret of divine love, a mystery by which God goes 
out of himself by remaining within himself, and by which he loves his cre- 
ations but is not in need of anything. God’s ecstasy is, in fact, according 
to Golitzin, a bold innovation of Dionysius—pagan philosophers did not 
use ecstasis to describe God's action, and by doing it, the Areopagite accen- 
tuates both God’s transcendence and his own action to create through a 
kind of self-transcendence.*' This is possible because of his superessential 
capacity (power, Sbvapis) and because of the fact that he is not a thing, not 
a being, but he is always “all in all.” 
God still demonstrates a sort of jealousy: 


That is why those possessed of spiritual insight describe him as “zealous” because 
his good yearning for all things is so great and because he stirs in men a deep yearn- 
ing desire for zeal. In this way he proves himself to be zealous because zeal is always 
felt for what is desired and because he is zealous for the creatures for whom he 
provides. In short, both the yearning and the object of that yearning belong to the 
Beautiful and the Good. They preexist in it, and because of it they exist and come 
to be.*? 


This jealousy is not, however, a jealousy directed toward something that 
God lacks or needs. God’s eros, as already mentioned, is not the result of 
any need; on the contrary, he is jealous because of his providential love, be- 
cause of his care for his creations, which he draws to himself.5 In addition, 
both love and the object of love are found in the beautiful and the good, 
and so the being’s love for God coincides with God’s love for the being, 
meaning that the being’s return to God coincides with God’s drawing of 
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the being to himself, while God’s giving to the being coincides with the 
being’s self-giving to God. That is how not only Paul, but also every being, 
can and should claim that it is no longer they who live, but it is God who 
lives in them.** Dionysius does not miss the chance to develop this con- 
currence further: 


Why is it, however, that theologians sometimes refer to God as Yearning and Love 
and sometimes as the yearned-for and the Beloved? On the one hand he causes, 
produces, and generates what is being referred to, and, on the other hand, he is the 
thing itself. He is stirred by it and he stirs it. He is moved to it and he moves it. So 
they call him the beloved and the yearned-for since he is beautiful and good, and, 
again, they call him yearning and love because he is the power [Stvapic] moving 
and lifting all things up to himself, for in the end what is he if not Beauty and 
Goodness, the One who of himself reveals [@xpavotc] himself, the good procession 
[xpdo0So0¢] of his own transcendent unity? He is yearning on the move [épwtikij 
xivnatc], simple, selfmoved, self-acting, preexistent in the Good, flowing out from 
the Good onto all that is, and returning once again to the Good. 


God is therefore described here both as God in se and ad extra,** not only 
as the object of love and yearning, but also as “the thing itself” —as power 


(Sbvapic), manifestation (¢xpavoic), and procession (npóoðoç). He is also 


t,>” which constitutes the eternal and endless circle of love: “In 


a movemen! 
this divine yearning shows especially its unbeginning and unending na- 
ture traveling in an endless circle through the Good, from the Good, in the 
Good, and to the Good, unerringly turning, ever on the same center, ever 


in the same direction, always proceeding, always remaining, always being 


restored to itself”58 


The eternal circle is, then, love as both procession and return; it is God 
who is present in all things and who gives them their goodness, beauty, 
power, and being. Love is thus identified as power, manifestation, proces- 
sion, and erotic movement which preexists in the Good, goes out of the 
Good, and circularly moves therefrom toward beings, and then, in rever- 
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sion, returns to the Good. As Dionysius claims, all of this was set out by 
his great teacher, Hierotheus, in his Hymns of Eros. Hierotheus, according 
to the Areopagite, describes love as follows: “When we talk of yearning, 
whether this be in God or an angel, in the mind or in the spirit or in nature, 
we should think of a unifying and co-mingling power which moves the su- 
perior to provide for the subordinate, peer to be in communion with peer, 
and subordinate to return to the superior and the outstanding.’*” 

Hierotheus distinguishes between five appearances of love: divine 
(cite Oeiov), angelic (eite ayyedtkdv), intellectual (cite voepov), spiritual 
(cite yvyikòv), and natural (eite pvorKdv), which are articulated through 
the three movements mentioned already: the providential movement of 
superior toward the subordinate, the movement of communion between 
equals, and the movement of return of the subordinate toward the superi- 
or. In the following passages, Hierotheus orders multiple yearnings accord- 
ing to procession from the One to the concentration of all the yearnings 
into a single entity. As the movement of love is circular, so it begins and it 
ends in singular: 


I have set out in due order the many yearnings springing from the One and I have 
explained the nature of the knowledge and power appropriate to the yearnings 
within the world and beyond. These are surpassed, according to the clear inten- 
tion of the argument, by the orders and ranks of the intelligent and intelligible 
yearnings. After them are found the most truly beautiful yearnings which are self- 
intelligible and divine and which quite rightly are praised by us. But now, once 
more, let me take all of these yearnings and concentrate them into the single yearn- 
ing which is the father of all yearnings. First let me divide in two their general pow- 
ers as yearnings. The irrepressible cause of all yearning has command and primacy 
over them and is the cause beyond them all and indeed is the goal toward which 
everything everywhere strives upward, each as best it can. 


Consequently, different types of love are divided as follows: 1) those com- 
ing from the world; 2) those which are superior to the world; 3) intelligent 
and intelligible loves; and finally 4) the most truly beautiful loves. Andia 
identified the source with such a disposition in the hierarchy of henads in 
Proclus’s Elements of Theology: 1) Td “Ev; 2) evades vontai; 3) Evades voepat; 
4) évaSec brepxdoptot (yoxh), and 5) évadec éyxdopior.” All these types 
of love are concentrated in the single love, their father, but this single love, 
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again, should be distinguished from the total love (6 6\tKdg pws) which 
proceeds from all beings, precisely, as Andia warns, because of the origin 
of their procession—the divine love proceeds “through the Good, from 
the Good, in the Good, and to the Good”® in a circular movement, while 
total love proceeds from all beings toward the absolute Cause of all love. 
However, Hierotheus’s goal is to gather these in unity, in order to conclude 
that “there is a simple self-moving power directing all things to mingle as 
one, that it starts out from the Good, reaches down to the lowliest cre- 
ation, returns then in due order through all stages back to the Good, and 
thus turns from itself and through itself and upon itself and toward itself 
in an everlasting circle.” So, at the end of his treatment of eros, Dionysius 
defines it as a simple self-moving power,°* which progresses in an endless 
circle, thus expressing again the concept of procession and return, acting 
in order to put all things into union: through the love of the superior for 
inferiors, of inferiors for superiors, and of equals among themselves, one 
simple power of eros comes to light, and as it unifies different types of love, 
so it brings all things into union with each other and with God as the final 
end of their movement, because “he is the goal of all yearning and because 
it lays a yoke on all who wish it, the sweet toil of that holy, omnipotent, and 
indestructible yearning for his goodness.’ 

It is clear that Dionysius’s concept of eros is creative and productive 
in nature. This, in combination with the frequent use of terms such as “ex- 
cess,” “overflow,” or “superabundance” (dxepBoAr) raises the question re- 
garding the very character of creating, in the sense of freedom or necessity. 
Since God loves all and is love, and since this love moves to the giving of 
itself, the question is whether this affects God’s own will, that is, does the 
superabundance of love, which must give itself, somehow limit God's free- 
dom? Although this distinction between freedom (or will) and necessity 
is often over-simplified and misconceived,®’ some thought should be given 
to the issue. 
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Generally, the misconception of freedom or necessity, when it comes 
to creation, comes from the often too anthropomorphic understanding of 
God, in the sense of putting alternatives before God, one of which he has to 
choose: “God’s plan for creation is what it is because he is who he is. This is 
freedom in the fullest, most positive sense where it coincides with necessity 
in the fullest, most positive sense.’® This is fairly true, since Dionysius him- 
self would be against our application of the human distinctions to God, but 
it can hardly suffice for our need to understand certain issues, one of which 
is determining whether there can be something by which God is limited 
or forced to do one thing rather than another. Perl argues that the miscon- 
ception goes back to Neoplatonists, and some unreliable interpretations of 
emanations, that is, of creation by the One. Although Plotinus does indeed 
talk about necessity in terms of creation, this does not however mean that 
there is some higher universal law to which all beings, including the One, are 
subject. This is simply because the One is not a being, not even the highest 
being, and so it cannot be subordinate to a “law of emanation,” but rather 
“as Giving or Production, is itself the law or paradigm to which all things, 
in producing, conform.’ As such, the One would be the power of all things, 
and therefore absolutely unconditioned.” As a result, Perl concludes, ten- 
sion between “Neoplatonic necessary procession” and “Christian free cre- 
ation” is a misconception; and so it would be wrong to put Dionysius in 
either of these two categories.” In this sense God would be nothing but the 
making of all things, and so God cannot not create: “That yearning which 
creates all the goodness of the world preexisted superabundantly within the 
Good and did not allow it to remain without issue.’”’ From the utterance 
“did not allow,” Perl concludes that there can be no alternatives, and that 
God “cannot not produce,” although this “cannot” is within himself.”* How- 
ever, one could argue that this “did not allow” is precisely a testimony of 
certain choice, since if something is allowed or not allowed, than there has 
to be an alternative—if something is not allowed to be done, then it follows 
that it could be done, but it is not allowed; otherwise, there would be no 
sense in speaking of permitting or not permitting something. If something 
is the only possible thing, then it simply must happen, it must be done, and 
so allowing it or forbidding it would be absurd: 
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In Christian belief we understand the world as that which might not have been, 
and correlatively we understand God as capable of existing, in undiminished good- 
ness and greatness, even if the world had not been. We know that there is a world, 
so we appreciate the world as in fact created, but we acknowledge that it is mean- 
ingful to say that God could have been all that there is. Such a “solitary” existence 
of God is a counter factual, but it is meaningful, whereas it would not be meaning- 
ful for the pagan sense of the divine.” 


On the other hand, it would not be correct to speak about alternatives 
before (or in) God, since there is nothing higher than (or equal to) God, 
which can present alternatives before him, from amongst which he would 
have to choose. There is nothing that can compel God to do or not to do 
something, and nor can there be some sort of internal struggle within God. 
The “did not allow” sentence is, therefore, not be understood in the sense 
of alternatives (whether their presence or their absence), but in the sense, 
so to say, of the rhetorical,”* which means that God acts in accordance with 
his nature, he bounds himself (freely) by goodness, love, justice, because 
he wants it so. But it would be wrong to say that God cannot do other- 
wise: “House of Israel, can’t I deal with you like this potter, declares the 
Lord? Like clay in the potter’s hand, so are you in mine, house of Israel!” 
(Jer 18:6). He obviously could do harm, and could destroy just as he creat- 
ed, but he wills good, and therefore acts good. 

The matter in question also implies the issue of God’s omnipotence—if 
God is omnipotent, then he can do anything, but he can also do nothing; 
he can create, but he can also not create: “He can do whatever he wants” 
(Ps 115:3). If one relies only on the superabundance in God, which im- 
plies that creation happens out of excess or overflow, then one could be 
led to another misunderstanding. God does not create simply because he 
is superabundant (in love, or essence—it does not matter), as if he were 
unable to contain all that excess, so he pours it out through creation, but 
he creates out of love, which is the keyword in the entire question. He is 
not some transcendent image of Nietzsche’s nobleman who gives because 
of the overflow of his richness, or from an impulse of the superabundant 
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power.” On the contrary, he creates and he gives himself out of love; and is 
it not that every act of love is an act of freedom, just as every act of giving is 
free, as otherwise it would not be love and it would not be a gift? Freedom 
does not always include love, but love always presupposes freedom. 

In this regard, I am not prepared to agree with Torstein Tollefsen’s view 
that Dionysius did not adopt or develop the Christian doctrine on divine 
freedom.” In his philosophical consistency and academic honesty, Tollef- 
sen himself presents three possible objections to his own conclusions, al- 
though he does not see them as sufficient to undermine his views. These 
objections refer to the fact that Dionysius explicitly affirms human free- 
dom,” which would also imply the freedom of God, while secondly, in 
one place, Dionysius claims that “without the One there is no multiplicity, 
but there can still be the One where there is no multiplicity.’’”* Finally, we 
should consider the fact that Maximus the Confessor, a great Orthodox 
thinker and careful follower of Dionysius, does not express any critique 
toward the Areopagite, which could serve as “proof” of his Orthodoxy. In 
my opinion, the first two objections are already sufficient to “justify” Di- 
onysius: the fact that he does not develop a discussion on this issue does 
not mean his refusal to accept the doctrine on God’s freedom, and I do 
not think that argumentum ex silentio can be valid here. Dionysius wrote 
his works with a clear idea on the topics of discussion, on each work’s dis- 
position, as well as on the intention of his writings and their audience. It 
is not, therefore, acceptable to expect him to write any more or any less of 
what he did write. If one cannot find a developed and detailed treatment 
of a certain controversial issue, that does not justify classifying Dionysius 
in the heterodox or heretic party, but simply implies that a certain topic is 
not of his interest, whether in the overall plan of the work or perhaps in the 
attempt to safeguard his pseudonym. Furthermore, the Corpus contains 
many places where the author affirms the freedom of both God and cre- 
ation. Besides the passages cited by Tollefsen, it might be useful to cite a lo- 
cus where the Areopagite says that God is “free of every limitation, beyond 
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every limitation,””’ or where he claims that the names Time, Days, Season, 
and Eternity “refer to someone totally free of change or movement ..., 
someone who is the cause of eternity, of time and the days.’®° Dionysius 
also says that “intelligent beings, because of their free will, can fall away 
from the light of the mind,’*' while speaking of hierarchs he writes that 
the hierarch prays to God “only for what is suitable to the divine promises, 
for what pleases God, and for what God will freely give”®? All this indi- 
cates that Dionysius did accept freedom as characteristic to both God and 
human beings, and in this matter he does not fall away from the Christian 
doctrine, although in his works this doctrine is found in a quite incomplete 
and fragmentary form. 

Besides, as Golitzin has pointed out, Dionysius does make a certain 
distinction between will and nature, between God’s essence and “powers”; 
and he places creation exactly in the latter category, as God in relation is 
God in his zpdo5o1.** Golitzin also shows how in the Corpus, “God’s will 
or willing is in every case clearly associated with his goodness, that is, his 
love acting on and for his creation.”** So the point regarding God’s omnip- 
otence, his goodness, and his love is that God can do everything, but does 
what he wills—and he wills only good. This, however, does not mean, as 
pointed out above, that God stands before two (or more) possible alter- 
natives, from amongst which he has to choose one. He is good, and he 
provides for things capable of partaking of his goodness; he is loving, and 
so he loves all his creatures. But this does not happen because God must act 
like that, or that he is forced to do one thing and not the other—it simply 
means that he need not deliberate over or choose an activity that is fully 
in accordance with his nature and will.** It is in this sense that the exag- 
geration of tension between freedom and necessity should be understood. 
Or, by applying his own Dionysian method of apophatic and cataphatic 
theologies, by which every name is applied to God but yet he is none of 
them, one could say that God is Freedom, but then also that God is not 
Freedom, and therefore God is beyond Freedom; alternatively, that God is 
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Necessity, but again that God is not Necessity, so God is beyond Necessity. 
The point is that the discourse on freedom, necessity, choice, deliberation, 
etc., is based on our human conceptions, and is not applicable to God in 
absolute and definite terms; simply, he is beyond such discourse.*° 

Whilst I am aware that I could also be accused of being anthropo- 
morphic in my argument, which I denounced earlier as improper when 
speaking of God, I still however think that these considerations could help 
toward our own clearer human understanding of the issue that interests 
us, since these are the questions posed by our reason, by our own rational 
nature, which provoke rational thinking and discourse, though they might 
not be appropriate for a genuine theological discourse on God, who is in- 
effable and rationally incomprehensible. In this regard, it seems advisable 
to open the floor to Dionysius once again: 


This is something which was marvelously grasped by that truly divine man, my 
teacher and yours and the light of our common instructor. For this is what he said: 
“The foolishness of God is wiser than men.” Those words are true not only because 
all human thinking is a sort of error when compared with the solid permanence of 
the perfect divine thoughts but also because it is customary for theologians to ap- 
ply negative terms to God, but contrary to the usual sense of a deprivation. Scrip- 
ture, for example, calls the all-apparent light “invisible.” It says regarding the One 
of many praises and many names that he is ineffable and nameless. It says of the 
One who is present in all things and who may be discovered from all things that he 
is ungraspable and “inscrutable.” And here the divine apostle is said to be praising 
God for his “foolishness,” which in itself seems absurd and strange, but uplifts [us] 
to the ineffable truth which is there before all reasoning.*” 


Clearly Dionysius here expresses his apophatic stance regarding the na- 
ture of God, which is ungraspable and inaccessible. In these terms, even 
God’s foolishness is greater than human wisdom, which testifies that God, 
though all-present in everything, is at the same time absolutely transcen- 
dent, and the real truth about him cannot be expressed as it lies far beyond 
reason and discourse. 


86. See an interesting discussion on different forms of divine freedom, and attribution of “free- 
dom of indifference” to God in Katherin A. Rogers, “Anselm on God's Perfect Freedom,” Saint An- 
selm Journal 1, no. 1 (2003): 1-8; and Kevin M. Staley, “God’s Personal Freedom: A Response to 
Katherin Rogers,’ Saint Anselm Journal 1, no. 1 (2003): 9-16. 

87. De divinis nominibus, VIL, 865BC. 
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Love in the Hierarchies 


The purpose of the hierarchy is assimilation to God as far as possible. It 
is a sacred order, knowledge, and activity.** These are, however, instituted 
in love, by love, and for love, so Dionysius can say that “the common goal 
of every hierarchy consists of the continuous love of God, and of things 
divine, a love which is sacredly worked out in an inspired and unique way, 
and before this, the complete and unswerving avoidance of everything 
contrary to it.”® This love is present in both celestial and human hierar- 
chies. The hierarchies, in fact, are an acknowledgment of God's love for 
humanity and a vehicle for humanity’s deification. Within the hierarchy the 
mystery of Incarnation is proclaimed and grasped as the ultimate result of 
the divine philanthropy whose goal was to fulfil God’s plan of deification: 
“The hierarch ... proclaims the good news to all that God out of his own 
natural goodness is merciful to the inhabitants of earth, that because of his 
love for humanity he has deigned to come down to us and that, like a fire, 
he has made one with himself all those capable of being divinized.””° 

As an expression of God’s love the hierarchy transmits knowledge and 
sacramental activity with the goal of uplifting human beings into the union 
with the divine.*! The divine philanthropy, then, shows a loving relation- 
ship between incarnation and deification, because out of philanthropy 
God became man, in order to enable humankind to be deified, which is a 
gift granted by divine grace: the Deity is called “loving toward humanity, 
because in one of its persons it accepted a true share of what it is we are, 
and thereby issued a call to man’s lowly state to rise up to it.’°* The term 
ptkav8pwaia denotes a specific divine love for humanity, and Dionysius 
always reserves it for the occasions in which he discusses the incarnation.”* 
Although the issue of incarnation is perhaps not central to the Corpus, its 
occurrences nevertheless show that Dionysius sees it as the basis for deifi- 
cation—philanthropy in the context of incarnation applies to God’s saving 
work, the institution of the hierarchies, a stimulus for the creation on its 
return to the Cause,”* and the Deity’s choice to reveal itself to the world.’ 


88. See De coelesti hierarchia, II, 164D. 

89. De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 1.3, 376A. Note that Dionysius here uses the term a&yazn. 
go. Ibid., II.2.1, 393A. 

91. See De coelesti hierarchia, IV.4, 181B; VII.3, 209B. 

92. De divinis nominibus, 1.4, 592A. 

93. See De ecclesiastica hierarchia, I11.3.13, 444C; Dionysius, Epistula IV, 1072B. 

94. See ibid., III.3.4, 429B. 

95. See ibid., III.3.3, 429A. 
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The importance of the hierarchy to this process is testified in both its 
institution and constitution, in that the ordered arrangement of the hier- 
archy must not be disturbed, as this would violate the divine philanthro- 
py. Dionysius shows this clearly in condemning the monk Demophilus 
for having reproached a priest and thus violated the hierarchical order: 
“I would have never believed that Demophilus could have so little aware- 
ness of God’s goodness and of his love for humanity, that he could forget 
how much he himself needed a merciful savior, that he could take it upon 
himself to reject the priests”? We shall return later to the importance of 
the hierarchies, but for now let us note the character of the hierarchy as a 
theophany and an expression of God’s philanthropy, attested in the very 
arrangement of the hierarchies that must not be disturbed. 

Eros, according to Dionysius, is known to have certain connotations 
of violence or irrational, bestial passion. However, this does not prevent 
him from fully exploiting the positive aspects of the term, and further he 
ascribes a positive quality to these violent and irrational qualities when ap- 
plied to angelic passions. He is clear that these should be understood differ- 
ently in “those lacking in reason” and in “intelligent beings.” In fact, for the 
former, “it is a limitless appetite for the material, a thrust originating in that 
chronic urge to dwell with the ephemeral, that living, mastering longing to 
remain with whatever is applauded by the senses.””” Conversely, when it 
comes to intelligent beings, one must apply dissimilar similarities to them, 
and conclude that they experience desire, but “as a divine yearning for that 
immaterial reality which is beyond all reason and all intelligence.”** The 
characteristics of intelligent beings’ love are the same as those of human 


love—circular, ecstatic, and unifying:°° “ 


It is a strong and sure desire for 
the clear and impassible contemplation of the transcendent. It is a hunger 
for an unending, conceptual, and true communion with the spotless and 
sublime light, of clear and splendid beauty. Intemperance then will be an 
unfailing and unturning power, seen in the pure and unchanging yearning 
for divine beauty and in the total commitment to the real object of all de- 
sire.”10° 


The life of intelligent beings is a life of total intelligence, and they nat- 


96. Pseudo-Dionysius, The Letters, in Luibheid, Complete Works, Epistula VIII.4, 1096A. Here- 
after, Epistula. 

97. De coelesti hierarchia, 11.4, 141D-144A. 

98. Ibid., II.4, 144A. 

99. See Andia, Henosis, 162. 

100. De coelesti hierarchia, 11.4, 144A. 
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urally enter “a more generous communion with the Deity, because they 
are forever marching toward the heights, because, as permitted, they are 
drawn to a concentration of an unfailing love for God, because they im- 
materially receive undiluted the original enlightenment.” Those closest 
to God are at the same time those most affected, most inflamed, by divine 
love, and so they designate a perennial circling around divine things and 
the penetrating warmth whose image they have the power to stamp on 
their subordinate. Furthermore, they also have the power to purify and to 
keep unveiled and undiminished the illumination they give out.'” Since 
they are supremely pure, their order is “eternally self-moved according 
to an immutable love for God”! Their love is full and perfect, and their 
knowledge complete, and so “their yearning for God never fails.”!* 

This angelic love is an example of our own human love. Man is to be 
cleaned of love for the material and ephemeral, and then to turn himself to 
the love of the immaterial. In order to achieve this aim, man must be open 
to the workings of God and clear an uplifting path, of which the first step 
is illumination—the divine birth, the divine beginning in which the love 
of God moves us toward the divine.!°> Of course, this divine birth has to 
be freely asked by an initiate, while the one who asks is “fired by love of 
transcendent reality and longing for a sacred share of it?” 

The love for God also gives certain rights, or better permissions, about 
which we find out in Dionysius’s account of the rite of synaxis. During this 
rite there is a gradual dismissal of different ranks of the sacred people. The 
first ones to be barred from the nave of the church are those who are not 
initiated, and then those who have abandoned a sacred way of life. After 
them, the next to be barred are those who “submit to opposing fears and 
fantasies,” followed by those who have abandoned the opposing life but 
who “have not yet acquired as something permanent the undiluted yearn- 
ing for God?!” The same idea recurs when Dionysius explains how con- 
secrating invocations, that is, prayers at ordination and tonsure, are not to 
be disclosed to the public or revealed in writing. In order to grasp their 
meaning one “must be perfected in a more holy and uplifting mode of life 


101. Ibid., IV.2, 180A. 

102. See ibid., VIL.1, 205C; Cf. ibid., XV.2, 328C-329A; Denys Rutledge, Cosmic Theology: The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy of Pseudo-Denys (New York: Alba House, 1964), 61. 

103. De coelesti hierarchia, VII. 2, 208B. 

104. De ecclesiastica hierarchia, IV.3.5, 480C. 

105. See ibid., IL.1, 392B. 

106. Ibid., II.2.2, 393B. 

107. Ibid., III.3.7, 436B. 
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by love for God [avaywyiv Zpwtt Sei] and by sacred activities.’!°* These 
sacred activities have their source in God himself who uplifts the initiate to 
the understanding of the invocations.’ 

In the different ranks of laity, members of the intermediate order, 
namely those who have been purified and who are given to the priests for 
illumination, contemplate certain sacred things, and commune with divine 
symbols in proportion to their ability; again, to the extent of their abilities, 
“they rise up to the divine love of what they understand.”!"° The highest 
order of the laity, the monks, live a specific kind of life which “enables them 
to achieve a singular mode of life conforming to God and open to the per- 
fection of God’s love.”""! 

The hierarchies are, in fact, nothing other than an expression of God’s 
love, since it is through them that the erotic movements happen—through 
ecclesiastical and celestial hierarchies superiors provide for inferiors, 
equals are in communion with one another, and inferiors are stirred to re- 
turn to the superior. Thus, Esposito Buckley notes: 


God’s descending Eros both inspires the soul to return to God, and provides this 
hierarchical system of providential care and divine illumination which makes the 
soul’s divine assimilation and return to God possible. The soul, for its part, is uplift- 
ed to the fullness of its own, unique relationship with God only to the extent that 
the soul remains open and receptive to the purifying, illuminating, and perfecting, 
as well as the unifying and, ultimately, deifying power of this divine Eros.'” 

This unifying and deifying power of Eros is manifested and revealed even 
in the present life, according to the Areopagite’s idea that the visible is the 
plain image of the invisible. In this sense we can have a taste of the future 
age and perceive a glimpse into this deified state which will be complete in 
the age to come: 


Indeed we see some already united here and now with God, for they are the lovers 
of truth and have abandoned the passion for material goods. They are completely 
free from all evils and are stirred by a divine longing for all good things. They love 
peace and holiness. In this life they look forward to the coming life. Free of all 
passion they live like angels among men. They praise the divine name ceaselessly. 


They practice goodness and every other virtue.’ 


108. Ibid., VII.3.10, 565C. 

109. See ibid. 

uo. Ibid., VI.1.2, 532C. 

1u. Ibid., VI.1.3, 533A. 

112. Esposito Buckley, “Ecstatic and Emanating,” 60. 
u3. Dionysius, Epistula X, 1117B. 
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This eirenic, or even idyllic, portrayal of those already united with the 
divine plainly shows Dionysius’s belief that it is possible to “live like angels 
among men” and it also serves as an example and model of human life and 
behavior. The motif of the present union with God clearly has a contem- 
plative component, but it also demonstrates a strong ethical dimension, 
which transpires through the virtuous life, detachment from earthly ma- 
terial things, and a peace-loving attitude. The Areopagite strengthens this 
picture even more by putting it into a letter to no less than the Apostle 
John, exiled on the island of Patmos, whom he obviously praises as a con- 
crete example of achieved union with God. The character of this union is 
such that no earthly challenge or pain can distract or disturb the mind, and 
so Dionysius clearly proclaims: “I would not be so foolish as to imagine 
that you suffer in any way.”'"* 

The union is of the utmost importance to Dionysius, and as we have 
seen, this effect is brought about by love. The Areopagite’s theory of love 
bears several hallmarks that should be noted briefly. First, he equates eros 
to agape, which not only shows his closeness to the philosophical tradi- 
tions, but also allows him to stress the manifold character of love in terms 
of its intellectual, generative, and practical or active dimensions. He de- 
scribes it as an attractive and giving power, by which God creates and 
descends into creation, while on the other hand, creation returns to God 
by the same loving power. Moreover, the character of this love is ecstatic, 
which means that both God and human beings go out of themselves in 
the ultimate expression of their love for each other, thus belonging not to 
themselves but to the beloved. Such love is present not only in the relation- 
ship between God and human beings, but also in the hierarchies, where 
it gains its value through providential, communal, and revertive types of 
love. In addition, Dionysius also employs the term pùavôpwria and puts 
it in the specific context of incarnation and providence.'!* Thus, love tran- 
spires through the hierarchically arranged cosmos, and plays an active and 
crucial role in achieving the creature’s union with God, operated through 
intellectual, ethical, and sacramental activities. The union, however, is not 
a solitary quest; rather, it is a loving cooperation with other beings, and 
chiefly with Christ who presides over all hierarchy, sanctification, and pow- 
er. “With that yearning for beauty which raises us upward to him, he pulls 


114. Ibid. 
us. See, for example, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, I11.3.11, 441A: “Yet the goodness of the Deity has 
endless love for humanity and never ceased from benignly pouring out on us its providential gifts.” 
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together all our many differences,” and “makes our life, disposition, and 
activity something one and divine.’!!° This love for beauty as the uplifting 
and unifying power brings us to the theme that we shall explore in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


116. Ibid., I.1, 372AB. 
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Beauty as a Divine Name 


In the structure of names attributed to the Godhead, beauty plays an im- 
portant role. It appears already in the first chapter of The Divine Names, 
where Dionysius explains how God is called by different names, such as 
henad, Trinity, Cause, beauty, etc. So, the Cause of beings “is hailed as 
wise and beautiful [cogiyyv Sè ai kañv] because beings which keep their 
nature uncorrupted are filled with divine harmony and sacred beauty 
[ebxpemetac].’ God is therefore called beautiful because of the beauty in 
beings, which means that the Cause is named by the attributes of things 
caused. Since every name can be applied to the Deity, it is then appropriate 
to attribute to it the characteristics of things that Deity itself created—it is 
through the effects that the cause is known. The Areopagite clarifies that by 
saying that the “wise writers, when praising the Cause of everything that is, 
use names drawn from all things caused: good [ws a&ya0dv], beautiful [ae 
kañóv], wise [a> copdv] ...”* The Cause, therefore, is correctly named in 
accordance with its effects. 


1. De divinis nominibus 1.4, 592A. Dionysius uses here the word edxpéxeta, which means comeli- 
ness, or attractiveness, but also beauty. He always uses this term when he thinks of beauty as applied 
to God in his relation to the cosmos, the world, and angelic and human hierarchies. A Greek-English 
Lexicon, ed. Henry G. Liddell, Robert Scott, and Henry S. Jones (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 
728, indicates several ancient authors using the term, among others Thucydides, and Plato in the Eu- 
thydemus, but none of them uses the word as Dionysius does. A Patristic Greek Lexicon, ed. Geoffrey 
William Hugo Lampe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), 574, points to the early Christian work The 
Shepherd of Hermas, 1.3.4, where the same term appears: “Lo, the God of powers, who by His invisible 
strong power and great wisdom has created the world, and by His glorious counsel has surrounded 
His creation with beauty [eùnpéneiav] ...” Obviously ebmpémeta is given here the same meaning that 
Dionysius applies to it, so it would not be wrong to think that this work could be one of his sources 
for such use of the term. 

2. De divinis nominibus, 1.6, 596B. 
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All the names applied to the Deity should be understood as the names 
of the entire Godhead. This means that although God is Unity and Trinity 
at the same time, all of the names apply to all three persons of the Trinity: 
“And when it comes to the rule of the entire Deity over all the world, con- 
cerning the Fatherhood or the Sonship within God, how often is the term 
‘Lord’ used by Scripture in regard to both the Father and the Son? The 
Spirit is too “Lord. So also with ‘beauty’ and ‘wisdom, which are ascribed 
to the divinity in its totality.” As the Areopagite explains, there are three 
types of names which are applied to God. The first group consists of names 
which reflect the denial in the sense of superabundance, such as “the tran- 
scendently good, the transcendently divine, the transcendently existing,”* 
etc. The second group concerns the names which have a causal sense, while 
the third one contains names that express distinctions, and are proper to 
the Father, to the Son, and to the Spirit. Beauty is among those names 
which fall in the second group, together with good, existent, life-giving, 
and so on; and these “are ascribed to the Cause of all good things because 
of all the good gifts it has dispensed.’* 

Furthermore, Dionysius makes no distinction between beauty as par- 
ticipated in and beauty as participating. This means that beauty in creation 
reflects the beauty upon which it was created; and since God is the cause of 
all perfections of things, he is named from all creatures.° Therefore, in a ter- 
minological sense, the same name (beauty) is applied to both participated 
and participating. To be exact, Dionysius does make a difference between 
petoxń and petéyov in intelligible beings, and says that “beautiful” is the 
name for that which participates in beauty, while “beauty” is the name of 
the ingredient which is the cause of beauty. However, he also warns not to 
“make distinction between ‘beautiful’ and ‘beauty’ as applied to the Cause 
which gathers all into one.” That is why the Areopagite says that the sacred 
writers call God both beautiful (as xaAdv) and beauty (ws Kaos), since 
these terms will “convey that it is the source of loveliness and is the flow- 
ering of grace [eùnpeneiç ciot tig KaMonoLOd Kal Kexapitwpévys ÖPMÓTNG 
Sewvvpic].”® Here we encounter yet another term employed for beauty— 


3. Ibid., II.1, 637B. 

4. Ibid., II.3, 640B. 

s. Ibid., 11.3, 640BC. 

6. Cf. Eric D. Perl, “Hierarchy and Participation in Dionysius the Areopagite and Greek Neopla- 
tonism,” American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 68, no. 1 (1994): 18. 

7. De divinis nominibus, IV.7, 701C. 
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wpatdtys, which means “bloom of youth” or “beauty of a man.” It may be 
noticed that Dionysius repeats here virtually what he said about the notion 
of ëpwç—now he ascribes wparótng to God, together with xdMozg, just as he 
did with gpwe and ayaan, again, of course, not without a basis in tradition. 

Since in God there can be no division between participation and par- 
ticipant, as in created beings, so both names of beauty apply to him.'° Caro- 
line Putnam defined Dionysius’s concept of beauty as “a state of perfection 
in which relationships, if there be any, are so unified and well-ordered that 
a certain radiance results.”™ In giving this definition she relies on a very 
significant passage: 


We call “beautiful” that which has a share in beauty, and we give the name of 
“beauty” to that ingredient which is the cause of beauty in everything. But the 
“beautiful” [kaAdv] which is beyond individual being is called “beauty” [kaos] 
because of that beauty [kaX\oviv] bestowed by it on all things each in accordance 
with what it is. It is given this name because it is the cause of the harmony and 
splendor in everything, because like a light it flashes onto everything the beauty- 
causing impartations of its own well-sprang ray. Beauty “calls” [kaAodv], whence it 
is called beauty, all things to itself and gathers everything into itself." 


Here we see that God is “the cause of the harmony and splendor in every- 
thing,” and that he calls all things to himself, thus being not just the source, 
but also the end; he is both åpxń and tédoc. He originates the beauty in all 
beings, he is their beauty, and he, as Beauty, attracts all beings to himself 
and “gathers everything to itself.” Dionysius proceeds then with a descrip- 
tion of the character of true and absolute beauty: 


And they name it beautiful since it is the all-beautiful and the beautiful beyond 
all. It is forever so, unvaryingly, unchangeably so, beautiful but not as something 
coming to birth and death, to growth or decay, not lovely in one respect while 
ugly in some other way. It is not beautiful “now” but otherwise “then,” beautiful in 
relation to one thing but not to another. It is not beautiful in one place and not so 
in another, as though it could be beautiful for some and not for others. Ah no! In 
itself and by itself it is the uniquely and the eternally beautiful.’ 


9. Liddell, Scott, and Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, 2036; See also ®patioc, in Lampe, A Patristic 
Greek Lexicon, 1557, meaning “seasonable, beautiful, fair,’ and appearing in Clement of Alexandria, 
John Chrysostom, and others. 

10. See Melanie Bender, The Dawn of the Invisible: The Reception of the Platonic Doctrine on Beau- 
ty in the Christian Middle Ages—Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, 
Nicholas of Cusa (Münster: MV Wissenschaft, 2010), 119. 

1u. Putnam, Beauty, 15. 

12. De divinis nominibus, IV.7, 701CD. 
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Apart from the important characteristics of beauty that Dionysius gives 
here, it is significant, as some have noticed before," to point out the strik- 
ing similarities with a passage from Plato's Symposium: 


When a man has been thus far tutored in the lore of love, passing from view to 
view of beautiful things, in the right and regular ascent, suddenly he will have re- 
vealed to him, as he draws to the close of his dealings in love, a wondrous vision, 
beautiful in its nature; and this, Socrates, is the final object of all those previous 
toils. First of all, it is ever-existent and neither comes to be nor perishes, neither 
waxes nor wanes; next, it is not beautiful in part and in part ugly, nor is it such at 
such a time and other at another, nor in one respect beautiful and in another ugly, 
nor so affected by position as to seem beautiful to some and ugly to others.... 
[It exists] ever in singularity of form independent by itself, while all the multitude 
of beautiful things partake of it in such wise that, though all of them are coming 
to be and perishing, it grows neither greater nor less, and is affected by nothing." 


An interesting observation about Plato’s passage is that it tells nothing 
about beauty in an affirmative, discursive way; quite the contrary, it is “not 
a particular description or piece of knowledge.’'® In fact, what Diotima’s 
account says is not what beauty is, but what beauty is not (it is not face or 
hands, it does not perish, it is not beautiful in one way and ugly in another, 
etc.), so what we learn from it is “a generic account of the nature of formal 
structure,” which shows a concept of beauty that cannot be defined or ex- 
plained.’” And that very much reminds us of the apophatic theology on 
which Dionysius himself is very keen. However similar these passages may 
be, Beauty is not for Dionysius just an absolute eternal Form; but it is the 
personal God. It is the Triune God, as the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
just as Dionysius himself proclaimed, in a passage quoted earlier, that just as 
the title “Lord” is applied to all three persons of the Trinity, so it is the same 
with “beauty” and “wisdom” which are applied to the divinity in its totali- 
ty. Dionysius repeats this affirmation in the famous hymn to the Trinity, 
where he praises the Trinity as “higher than any being, any divinity, any 
goodness” and prays to the Trinity to lead him into the mysteries of God’s 
Word which, “amid the wholly unsensed and unseen, ... completely fill our 
sightless minds with treasures beyond beauty”? It is clear that here Dio- 


14. See, for example, Putnam, Beauty, 15-16. 

15. Plato, The Symposium of Plato, ed. R. G. Bury (Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, 1909), 210E-211B, 
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19. De mystica theologia, 1.1, 997AB. Cf. ibid., II, 1025B: “We would be like sculptors who set out 
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nysius uses the tension between apophatic and cataphatic languages in de- 
scribing the Trinity. While apophatically God is non-being, non-goodness, 
non-beauty, cataphatically he is precisely being, goodness, divinity, and 
beauty. What comes out of this tension is the hyper-language, which results 
in describing God as bzép-, so that the Trinity is beyond being, goodness, 
divinity, and beauty. 

God is called beautiful because he is the “superabundant source in itself 
of the beauty of every beautiful thing.” It seems that Dionysius cannot in- 
sist enough on God being the Cause, and as Beauty the cause of all beauty 
in beings, which, for their own part, reflect his beauty in their own way. 
Beauty, then, is the source (apn) of all things, “it is the great creating cause 
which bestirs the world and holds all things in existence by the longing in- 
side them to have beauty” There is, therefore, a specific épwe in each being 
which yearns for beauty, and so beauty is the principle of erotic movement. 
This longing is in fact what brings all creatures into being, and so God is 
before us “as Goal, as the Beloved, as the Cause toward which all things 
move,” and it is also “a model to which they conform”?! In this passage, 
Dionysius shows God as the creative/efficient cause (noutikdv aitiov), as 
the final cause (teAtkdv aittov), and as the paradigmatic (mapaSerypatixov) 
cause.” God is the efficient and final cause, he is apy and téAo«, the source 


to carve a statue. They remove every obstacle to the pure view of the hidden image, and simply by 
this act of clearing aside [apaupécetc] they show up the beauty which is hidden”; Proclus, In Platonis 
Alcibiadem, 1.64: “among the intelligible and hidden gods it [Love] makes the intelligible Intellect 
one with the primary and hidden beauty according to a certain mode of life.” Similar imagery is 
found in Plotinus’s Enneads, 1.6.9: “And if you do not find yourself beautiful yet, act as does the 
creator of a statue that is to be made beautiful: he cuts away here, he smooths there, he makes this 
line lighter, this other purer, until a lovely face has grown upon his work. So do you also: cut away 
all that is excessive, straighten all that is crooked, bring light to all that is overcast, labor to make all 
one glow of beauty and never cease chiselling your statue, until there shall shine out on you from 
it the godlike splendor of virtue, until you shall see the perfect goodness surely established in the 
stainless shrine.’ Klitenic-Wear and Dillon have noticed that the difference between Dionysius and 
Plotinus stands in that Dionysius “urges the catechumen to find God by sloughing away the mate- 
rial of creation, whereas Plotinus urges one to find the divine beauty of the Soul by attending to its 
imperfections,” Sara Klitenic-Wear and John M. Dillon, Dionysius the Areopagite and the Neoplatonist 
Tradition: Despoiling the Hellenes (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2007), 125. While this is true for Plotinus, I am 
not sure that Klitenic-Wear and Dillon have correctly grasped the meaning of Dionysius’s “sculpting 
away” in order to find the hidden beauty—it does not concern (only) the matter of creation, but it 
refers rather to vision and knowledge, so that when they are “cleared aside” one is led to the point 
beyond every vision and knowledge. It is a denial of everything, not just matter, but also of vision, 
knowledge, and all beings, briefly, it is the denial of both sensible and intelligible. 

20. De divinis nominibus, IV.7, 704A. 

21. Ibid. 

22. To the standard four Aristotelian causes, the Neoplatonists add two more—the paradigmat- 
ic cause and the instrumental cause. Cf. Plato, Parmenides, 132D: “but Parmenides, I think the most 
likely view is, that these ideas exist in nature as patterns, and the other things resemble them and 
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and the end of all things; he is the source because he is the cause, and “he 
is their end, for he is the ‘for the sake of whom.””* Speaking of God as par- 
adigmatic cause, Dionysius affirms that “he contains beforehand and cre- 
ated everything in a single act,”** and “the exemplars of everything preexist 
as a transcendent unity within It [Cause].” He names exemplars “those 
principles [Adyou] which preexist as a unity in God and which produce 
the essence of things.” He continues: “Theology calls them predefining, di- 
vine and good acts of will [mpoopiopods kaAei kai Oea Kai &yala OAńpata] 
which determine and create things and in accordance with which the Tran- 
scendent One predefined and brought into being everything that is”? 
These logoi are the paradigmatic causes contained in God, by which the 
essence of beings is established, and in accordance with which each being 
has being and well-being.” These are therefore, acts of will, manifestations 
of God, and not groups of lesser gods, or divine essence.”’ 

Going back to three causes, this scheme conforms with the triad pový/ 
npóoðoç/ émtotpopy, in which beings proceed from God (the creative 
cause), to him they return as being attracted by him (final cause), and to 
him they conform since they were contained in him in a pre-existent way 
(paradigmatic cause), as they are an image of their cause, and thus each 
being’s beauty is its determination which is identical to its cause and to its 
end.” Thanks to beauty, all harmony, friendship, and community exist,” 
and through it everything is united. 

Unlike other beings, in angels, who are pure intelligence, there can be 


are imitations of them; their participation in ideas is assimilation to them, that and nothing else”; 
Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, ed. V. Cousin (Paris: Durand, 1864), 908-9: “Each Form is not 
only a pattern [napaSetypa] to sensible objects, but is also the cause of their being. ... It would be 
absurd, after all, if the reason-principles in nature were to possess a certain creative power, while the 
intelligible Forms should be devoid of any causal role in creation. So, then, every divine Form has not 
only a paradigmatic aspect, but a paternal one as well, and by virtue of its very being is a generative 
cause of the many particulars.” Of course, in Dionysius’s case, these are not attributed to Forms, but 
to God himself. Similar is Plotinus’s idea in the Enneads, V.8.9: ”the intention is to make us feel the 
lovable beauty of the autotype of the Divine Idea; to admire a representation is to admire the original 
upon which it was made.” 
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interest to mention Proclus’s words: “Such therefore, in short, is divine beauty, the supplier of divine 
hilarity, familiarity, and friendship” (Theologia Platonica, 1.24). 
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no evil. This is because an angel is an image of God, and a manifestation of 
the hidden light. Furthermore, angels are also mirrors of the whole of di- 
vine beauty (@paidtn¢): “He is a mirror, pure, bright, untarnished, unspot- 
ted, receiving, if one may say so, the full loveliness of the divine goodness 
[wpatotyta týs &ya0otbnov OeoeSeiac] and purely enlightening within it- 
self as far as possible the goodness of the silence in the inner sanctuaries. 
So, then, there is no evil in angels.”*° 

But what about matter? Since God as beauty is the cause of everything, 
then beauty is also the cause of matter. That is why the matter, the body, 
cannot be evil, because “ugliness and disease are a defect in form and a 
lack of due order.” In fact, the body is not evil, but a lesser beauty. The body 
depends on beauty, so “if beauty, form, and order could be destroyed com- 
pletely, the body itself would disappear.”*! This follows logically from the 
presupposition that God is beauty, and that all beauty in creation derives 
from him; furthermore, the form (iSo¢) is in fact thought beforehand in 
God—God is the eideapyic, and he is the form which gives form to all that 
is without form, he “is a unique formal cause, in virtue of the pre-existence 
of form within him and of his support of forms as they exhibit themselves 
in the outer world”? so it follows that “if you take away the One, there will 
survive neither whole nor part nor anything else in the creation”? Some- 
thing similar can be found in Plotinus’s Enneads, where he says that the 
absolute ugly is something that has not been entirely mastered by form,** 
that we feel “the magnificent beauty of the Exemplar,” and “the Beauty 
sprung from this world is, itself, a copy of That.” Therefore, the beauty of 
this world is a mere likeness, a copy, of the Beauty of the Exemplar, and so 
for Plotinus the one who sees beautiful shapes in body should not pursue 
them since “he must know them for copies, vestiges, shadows.”*° Plotinus 
does, however, say that “the material thing becomes beautiful by commu- 
nicating in the thought that flows from the Divine,’*’ but, however, he sees 
matter as the principle of evil and the cause of evil in soul.** Contrary to 
him Proclus completely rejects the idea of matter being evil and argues 
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indeed that matter is produced by the good.* Interestingly for our topic, 
he unfolds this view that matter is not evil in his De malorum subsistentia, a 
work extensively used by Dionysius in his own treatment of evil.*° Evident- 
ly, the Areopagite comes much closer to the views of Proclus than to those 
of Plotinus—while for Dionysius the body is not evil, but beautiful, or, at 
least, it is “a lesser beauty,” for Plotinus “there is a good deal between being 
body and being beautiful.’* Putnam quotes a nice passage from Gregory of 
Nyssa’s Homilies on the Beatitudes which might as well be one of Dionysius’s 
sources: “As with corporeal beauty, the beauty is first in the living person 
who serves as model and secondarily in what is expressed in its image by 
imitation; so likewise, human nature as the image of the supernatural be- 
atitude presents also the marks of the beauty of the good by reflecting its 
blessed attributes.”*” 

Dionysius’s positive attitude toward matter and body as a glimpse of the 
divine beauty logically leads to the appreciation of the entire world as beau- 
tiful. The three attributes mentioned in a previous passage, beauty, form, 
and order,** together with another three, namely harmony, friendship, and 
community, describe the wisely created cosmos and all things in it: 


Still, as I have said already, we must learn about Wisdom from all things. As Scrip- 
ture says, Wisdom has made and continues always to adapt everything. It is the 
cause of the unbreakable accommodation and order of all things, and it is forever 
linking the goals of one set of things with the sources of another, and in this fashion 
it makes a thing of beauty of the unity and the harmony of the whole.*® 


The end of what comes before is tied with the beginning of what comes 
after, so that the world appears arranged according to beauty and ordered 
in a harmonious way. All this is possible because the order comes from 
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beauty, that is, from its source, and so the order itself represents a reflection 
of that beauty. As it is well known, Dionysius feels very strongly about the 
right order and arrangement. God is the one who assigns order, so he is also 
called Righteousness, since “he assigns what is appropriate to all things; he 
distributes their due proportion, beauty, rank, arrangement, their proper 
and fitting place and order, according to a most just and righteous determi- 
nation.’** The distribution of these qualities, beauty included, is therefore 
just and ordered, as the order is the measure of the world. Each thing re- 
ceives its “due proportion,” which is to mean that beauty too is not assigned 
to everything in equal measure, and so that is why “the name ‘beauty itself’ 
[is given] to the outpourings of what produces beauty itself, and in the 
same vein they [sacred teachers] talk of ‘whole beauty’ and ‘partial beauty, 
things beautiful as a whole or in part.’*” This means that each creature has 
its own share of beauty (and not just beauty), according to its own capaci- 
ty. Beauty, then, has the power of making some things wholly beautiful or 
partially beautiful; it institutes harmony, community, and friendship, and 
unifies all things, thus establishing the mentioned “beauty of the unity and 
harmony of the whole.” The complete possession of every beauty comes 
from God, and so the measure of each thing’s beauty is its closeness to 
him, as it is from him that there comes an order, a ranking “which gets rid 
of all disharmony, inequality, and disproportion.’** We have seen by now 
that not only God as Beauty has to do with beauty, but beauty is possessed, 
produced, bestowed, and ordered also by God as Wisdom, God as Righ- 
teousness, God as Lord of Lords, God as One, God as Trinity—beauty in 
the thinking of the Areopagite is not just one aspect of God, it is the all- 
encompassing character of the divinity in its entirety. 


The Good and the Beautiful 


Following the classical Greek ideal of xahoxayaSia Dionysius very often 
uses the expression “Good and Beautiful.”*” In fact these two terms are syn- 
onymous, beauty is the same as goodness,*° and all things share in it. The 
identification of beauty and goodness is possible because of their causal 
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role in creation—beauty identifies with goodness because it applies to one 
and the same Cause, while all things share in beauty and goodness as the 
effects participate in their cause: “The Beautiful is therefore the same as 
the Good, for everything looks to the Beautiful and the Good as the cause 
of being, and there is nothing in the world without a share of the Beautiful 
and the Good.’* This is not a surprise given the fact that the divine subsis- 
tence itselfis goodness, and that the Good “by the very fact ofits existence, 
extends goodness into all things.”*” That is why this name is treated first, 
and it is “preeminently set apart for the supra-divine God from all other 
names.” Goodness is the source of all being, of both purely intelligent 
beings (angels) and human beings and animals, which are all given a gift 
of exemplifying God in their own manner.** This happens because Good 
is the formal cause of everything, Good “gives form to the formless.” If 
this is so, then the form of each being is goodness, which it received from 
God.°* In connection to what has been previously said about Beauty as 
the formal cause, it follows that every thing’s form is its goodness and its 
beauty. In the same way, since Good and Beauty are efficient causes, they 
institute in each being goodness and beauty. And since logoi of all beings 
are contained in God as their paradigms, all beings participate in Good and 
Beauty (as well as in Life, Being, etc.) to the degree which is determined 
by their logoi." It is therefore natural that goodness and beauty go hand in 
hand.*® 
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The Good is also called the “light” which is its image and in which the 
archetypal Good is revealed. As such, it “gives light to everything capa- 
ble of receiving it, it creates them, keeps them alive, preserves and perfects 
them,” and “everything looks to it for measure, eternity, number, order.’ 
And so the Good returns all things to itself as it is their own goal, not just 
for beings endowed with mind and reason, but also for those lacking per- 
ception, and even for lifeless forms.®° However, despite these characteris- 
tics of the Good, it still remains transcendent, out of reach of any rational 
discourse, since no words “come up to the inexpressible Good, this One, 
this Source of all unity, this supra-existent Being,’ going beyond mind and 
speech, and incomprehensible by any intuition or name. It is the cause of 
all existence, and thus it transcends existence, so that “it alone could give 
an authoritative account of what it really is.”*' Dionysius here uses the well- 
known “hyper” language, by which he explains the transcendence of the 
Good, quite in similar terms as did Plato: “The good itself is not essence 
but still transcends essence in dignity and surpassing power.’ 

God is the cause of all beings and of all their characteristics; he is such 
as the Beautiful, the One, and the Good, and generates a plurality of the 
good and the beautiful. Oneness, Beauty, and Goodness, as names of God, 
are united as a unique cause of all existence: 


From it derives the existence of everything as beings, what they have in common 
and what differentiates them, their identicalness and differences, their similarities 
and dissimilarities, their sharing of opposites, the way in which their ingredients 
maintain identity, the providence of the higher ranks of beings, the interrelation- 
ship of those of the same rank, the return upward by those of lower status, the pro- 
tecting and unchanged remaining and foundation of all things amid themselves.” 


It is easy here to notice that, apart from causality of all things, there is 
also an identification of the One-Beauty-Good with Love, which has the 
form of providence of higher ranks, interrelationship among equals, and 
return of lower ranks. And indeed, “all things must desire, must yearn for, 
must love the Beautiful and the Good.” 
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The Good and the Beautiful are also the cause of every being’s move- 
ment, since it establishes “each being to an appropriate principle and gives 
each the movement suitable to it.” Every motion is, according to Aristot- 
le, a kind of évépyeta but an incomplete (ateArjs) one;® and this is because 
it does not contain its own end, but it is directed toward an end outside of 
itself. In Dionysius’s case, the end is the Good and the Beautiful, that is, 
God. Again, if one follows Aristotle, motion’s purpose is cessation, self- 
annihilation —final rest is motion’s ultimate activity,” and this rest for Dio- 
nysius is found in God; that is why he proclaims that God is “the origin, the 
preserver, the goal, and the objective of rest and of motion.”** This move- 
ment has three forms: circular, linear, and spiral. Circle, line, and spiral may 
also be paired with the famous scheme of the causal process, rest—proces- 
sion—conversion, where circle aligns with rest, line with procession, and 
spiral with conversion.® In Dionysius, both intelligences and souls move 
in this fashion.”° The movement of intelligences is thus described: 


First they move in a circle while they are at one with those illuminations which, 
without beginning and without end, emerge from the Good and the Beautiful. 
Then they move in a straight line when, out of Providence, they come to offer 
unerring guidance to all those below them. Finally they move in a spiral, for even 
while they are providing for those beneath them they continue to remain what 
they are and they turn unceasingly around the Beautiful and the Good from which 
all identity comes.” 


These three movements, then, concern the relationship that the intelli- 
gences have with the Good and the Beautiful, with others, and with them- 
selves. The circular movement is about the union with the illuminations of 
the Good and the Beautiful; the linear movement refers to the providence 
for the inferior ranks, while the third, the spiral movement, concerns again 
the providence, but without going out of themselves.” 

Souls too have movement which develops in the same three ways: 
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First it moves in a circle [kvkAtKi)], that is, it turns within itself and away from 
what is outside, and there is an inner concentration of its intellectual powers. A 
sort of fixed revolution causes it to return from the multiplicity of externals, to 
gather in upon itself and then, in this undispersed condition, to join those who are 
themselves in a powerful union. From there the revolution brings the soul to the 
Beautiful and the Good, which is beyond all things, is one and the same, and has 
neither beginning nor end. But whenever the soul receives, in accordance with its 
capacities, the enlightenment of divine knowledge and does so not by way of the 
mind, nor in some mode arising out of its identity, but rather through discursive 
reasoning, in mixed and changeable activities, then it moves in a spiral fashion 
[EAxoeiS@c]. And its movement is in a straight line [kat’ ed9etav Sé] when, instead 
of circling in upon its own intelligent unity (for this is the circular), it proceeds to 
the things around it, and is uplifted from external things, as from certain variegated 
and pluralized symbols, to the simple and united contemplations.”* 


Therefore, the circular movement of the soul has as its goal the Good 
and the Beautiful, and this movement happens due to a “fixed revolution” 
coming from its inner intelligent unity; it is the movement in which the 
soul abandons outside distraction and concentrates upon herself and her 
own intellectual powers in an attempt to go from multiplicity to unity and 
to concentrate on God. The spiral movement happens when the soul is 
encouraged by divine knowledge which is given to her by illumination, 
and then proceeds through discursive rational reasoning (unlike the intui- 
tive proceeding of the angels) and operations. Finally, the linear (straight) 
movement is anagogical, in which the soul is uplifted from external things, 
symbols, to theory, that is, contemplation.”* 

Dionysius here follows Iamblichus, for whom heavenly beings possess 
immediate access to the divine, so they move circularly, while embodied 
souls have to proceed outside themselves to reach the unity of the Nous, 
so they move in a linear manner.” Employing geometrical analogies to the 
causal scheme was not foreign to Neoplatonists, as the circle would mean 
a sort of stability and unity, a straight line would be associated with pro- 
cession,’° while the conversion would be a combination of the two, and 
therefore a spiral.” The different types of movement are, however, older 
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than both Iamblichus and Dionysius. They are present to some extent in 
Plato, who argues that the nature of the movement of the Intellect is cir- 
cular which implies the unity, while in discussing the difference between 
sensual and intellective knowledge, he alludes that in the former the circle 
of the object moves straightforward, while in the latter it is well-rounded.”* 
Aristotle too mentions the threefold motion in the eighth book of his 
Physics: “The motion of everything that is in process of locomotion is ei- 
ther rotatory or rectilinear, or a compound of the two”? This is the sense 
in which the Areopagite’s motion theory should be understood, in terms 
of two basic movements, circular and linear, and a third one, which is the 
vector sum of the first two. In angels the spiral movement occurs because 
they move providentially in linear manner, but they do not cease to circle 
around the Good and the Beautiful. Similarly, souls have to concentrate by 
moving circularly, but they also need to proceed out of themselves through 
symbols by moving in a linear way; thus what happens is the simultaneous 
interiorization and exteriorization of the soul, that is, unity and multiplicity 
at once, which results in the combination of the two movements represent- 
ed by the image of the spiral. 

In this way Dionysius defines the great circle of Good and Beauty, 
which is the cause of these forms of movement, and “the source, the origin, 
the preserver, the goal, and the objective of rest and of motion.” All the 
characteristics of the created world come from the Good and the Beauti- 
ful, and for the Areopagite it is not superfluous to enumerate them: small, 
equal, great in nature, measure, proportion, mixture, totality, multitude, 
partiality, quality, quantity, distinction, unity, magnitude, infinity, limitless 
and the limited, boundaries, orders, elements and forms, all being, power, 
activity, perception, expression, conception, understanding, etc.: “To put 
the matter, briefly, all being derives from, exists in, and is returned toward 
the Beautiful and the Good. Whatever there is, whatever comes to be, 
is there and has being on account of the Beautiful and the Good’! The 
Good and the Beautiful appear as the cause, the preservation, and the goal, 
of everything intelligible and sensible. And again the Good and the Beau- 
tiful are praised as the paradigmatic, final, efficient, formal, and elemental 
cause, as the principle and as the end: 
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Every source exists for the sake of it, because of it, and in it; and this is so 
whether such source [àpyù] be exemplary, final, efficient, formal, or elemental 
[napaSderypatikn, TEKH, rontik, sisik, otoyerwsng]. In short, every source, all 
preservation and ending [nãoa àpxń, nãoa ovvoyn, nav népac], everything in fact 
derives from the Beautiful and the Good. Even what is still not there exists tran- 
scendentally in the Beautiful and the Good. Here is the source of all which tran- 
scends every source, here is an ending which transcends completion.*” 


Dionysius here enumerates fives sources (beginnings, principles) 
which correspond to the four Aristotelian causes, formal, final, efficient, 
and material (which is what Dionysius means by elemental cause), to 
which he adds the paradigmatic, or exemplary. All this Dionysius corrobo- 
rates with the famous Pauline saying, “For from Him and through Him and 
in Him and to Him are all things.”® If this is so, then it is natural that our 
author will exclaim that “there is nothing in the world without a share of 
the Beautiful and the Good.’* If there is not Good, then there is no being, 
life, desire, movement,** since everything that exists comes from the Good, 
so that everything existent, by the very desire to exist and to think, is itself 
good in desiring the Beautiful and the Good,*° and even “anger has a share 
in the Good to the extent it is an urge to remedy seeming evils by returning 
them toward what seems beautiful.”*” 

The identification of Good and Beauty and the frequent pairing of the 
two terms (“the Good and the Beautiful”) follows not only from the fact 
that these are names applied to one God, but also from Dionysius’s overall 
metaphysical conception of the procession and conversion. Putnam’s claim 
that the only point of difference between good and beauty is in that “the 
great work of the good is to give, while the task of the beautiful is to attract” 
can be only apparently true.** In the Areopagite’s system procession and 
conversion are one and the same, and so giving and attracting coincide and 
are two facets of the same path, as Good and Beauty are just two names of 
the same God.® And he is quite explicit in affirming the unity between 
different divine names: 


82. Ibid., IV.10, 705D-—708A. 

83. Rom 11:36. Cf. Col 1:16. 

84. De divinis nominibus, IV.7, 704B. 

85. See ibid., IV.20, 720C. 

86. See ibid., IV.23, 725C. 

87. Ibid., IV.20, 720C. 

88. Putnam, Beauty, 71. 

89. Cf. Bender, Dawn of the Invisible, 1340126. 
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I do not think of the Good as one thing, Being as another, Life and Wisdom as yet 
other, and I do not claim that there are numerous causes and different Godheads, 
all differently ranked, superior and inferior, and all producing different effects. No. 
But I hold that there is one God for all these good processions and that he is the 
possessor of the divine names of which I speak and that the first name tells of the 
universal Providence of the one God, while the other names reveal general or spe- 
cific ways in which he acts providentially.”° 


It would not be correct, then, to think that the Good is the cause, while 
Beauty is the goal—both Good and Beauty are at the same time cause and 
goal, source and end, which Dionysius never fails to affirm. 


Beauty in the Cosmos 


In the ambit of his cosmological structure, Dionysius develops the system 
of the two hierarchies, celestial and ecclesiastical, of which the former con- 
cerns divine intelligences (angels), while the latter is called “our” hierarchy, 
since it refers to human beings. According to the Areopagite, “a hierarchy is 
a sacred order [ta€ic], a state of understanding [émotrpn], and an activity 
[évépyea] approximating as closely as possible to the divine.” This is in 
fact not just a definition of the hierarchy, it is a brief recapitulation of the 
entire Dionysian concept of the world—order, knowledge, and activity are 
its main characteristics, while the supreme goal is approaching God, that 
is, acquiring likeness and oneness with him. That is why God himself is 
the leader of the hierarchy’s understanding and activity, and the hierarchy 
bears the mark of God and causes its members to be his images. That is why 
the hierarchy is unwaveringly “looking at the comeliness of God [8etotatyVv 
edmpémeiav].’°? The hierarchy then conforms to God and leads to the imita- 
tion of him, while its first and principal commitment is to beauty, “so sim- 
ple, so good, so much the source of perfection.” It is surely not by chance 
that of all the names of God, Dionysius chose Beauty and placed the hier- 
archy in the aesthetic sphere. Hierarchy as knowledge means light which 
comes from Beauty, while hierarchy as activity means illumination,®* en- 


90. De divinis nominibus, V.2, 816C-817A. 

91. De coelesti hierarchia, II.1, 164D. 

92. Ibid., II.2, 165A. 

93. Ibid., HI, 164D. 

94. The content of the hierarchy is knowledge which is passed on through different ranks. To 
receive knowledge is to be illumined, enlightened. The connection between hierarchy and light or 
splendor is a central motif here: “Hierarchy causes its members to be images of God in all respects, 
to be clear and spotless mirrors reflecting the glow of primordial light and indeed of God himself. 
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lightenment of different hierarchical ranks in harmony with its archetype, 
which is nothing else but the beauty, the divine comeliness (edapémeta).°§ 
This leads to the imitation of God, which means perfection of the members 
of the hierarchy. This is “a perfect arrangement, an image of the beauty of 
God [eikóva tij¢ SeapyuKijs wpoudtytos], which sacredly works out the mys- 
teries of its own enlightenment in the orders and levels of understanding 
of the hierarchy.’* 

The rising up to God and contemplation of the hierarchies happens 
with the help of material things, which are according to our nature. These 
material means of guidance are themselves beautiful because they reflect 
the hidden, invisible beauty: “Hence, any thinking person realizes that the 
appearances of beauty are signs of an invisible loveliness. The beautiful 
odors which strike the senses are representations of a conceptual diffusion. 
Material lights are images of the outpouring of an immaterial gift of light?” 

Just as the beauty of material things is a sign of an invisible beauty, so 
orders and ranks in the hierarchies are images of the harmony of the di- 
vine realm. The Eucharist is a symbol of participation in Jesus, and so “the 
source of spiritual perfection provided us with perceptible images of those 
heavenly minds,” which happens out of his concern for us. It represents 
a concession to our imperfect nature, which has the task to become more 
perfect and more godlike. What is important to note is that Dionysius’s 
use of “image” does not imply some kind of obscuration or shadowy imi- 
tation of the ideal; on the contrary, image has an ontological value, in fact 
it reveals the ideal and is a real presence.”’ That is why Dionysius is not 
interested in the artistic aspects of image or of its aesthetic conceptions. 
For him, the purpose of images and symbols, aesthetic objects, is anagogy, 
and not artistic pleasure: “The Word of God makes use of poetic imagery 
when discussing these formless intelligences [angels] but, as I have already 
said, it does so not for the sake of art, but as a concession to the nature of 


It ensures that when its members have received this full and divine splendor they can then pass on 
this light generously and in accordance with God’s will to beings further down the scale” (ibid., 
II.2, 165A). Cf. also, “By itself it [the Good] generously reveals a firm, transcendent beam, granting 
enlightenments proportionate to each being, and thereby draws sacred minds upward to its permit- 
ted contemplation, to participation and to the state of becoming like it” (De divinis nominibus, 1.2, 
588CD). 

95. See Viktor Bychkov, “Na podstupah k esteticheskomu soznaniyu avtora ‘Areopagitik, ” Vest- 
nik slavyanskih kultur 17, no. 3 (2010): 16. 

96. De coelesti hierarchia, I11.2, 165B. 

97. Ibid., 1.3, 121D. 

98. Ibid., 1.3, 124A. 

99. See Golitzin, Et introibo, 127. 
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our own mind. It uses scriptural passages in an uplifting fashion as a way, 
provided for us from the first, to uplift our mind in a manner suitable to our 
nature.”!° The purpose is to discover the hidden beauty: 


There are too those other sacred pictures boldly used to represent God, so that 
what is hidden may be brought out into the open and multiplied, what is unique 
and undivided may be divided up, and multiple shapes and forms be given to what 
has neither shape nor form. All this is to enable the one capable of seeing the beau- 
ty hidden within these images to find that they are truly mysterious, appropriate to 
God, and filled with a great theological light.‘ 


Therefore, the Areopagite’s aesthetics has an ontological and anagogical, 
rather than a poetic, significance. 

All members of the hierarchies share in God, which means that they 
share in the Good and the Beautiful. Angels, members of the celestial hi- 
erarchy, “live in a fashion surpassing other living things”; and their knowl- 
edge is beyond reason, so “they desire and participate in the Beautiful and 
the Good in a way far above the things which exist." This is no wonder, 
since they are much closer to the Good, and so they participate in it more 
than others. This is in accordance with Dionysius’s view that everything has 
a share in God in a proportionate way, that is, according to its own capacity. 
That is why angels’ participation is of a greater extent. 

The first rank of angels (seraphim, cherubim, thrones) is the closest to 
God, and their likeness to God is completely uncontaminated, so they have 
a primary participation in “the knowledge of the divine lights.” However, 
they too are contemplative, but not, as lower ranks are, of symbols or of sa- 
cred writings, but because they are full of light beyond any knowledge and 
“are filled with a transcendent and triply luminous contemplation of the 
one who is the cause and the source of all beauty [kaMozot0d kal &pytkod 
KaMovs ].”!°? They are contemplative also because 


they have been allowed to enter into communion with Jesus not by means of holy 
images, reflecting the likeness of God’s working in forms, but by truly coming close 
to him in a primary participation in the knowledge of the divine lights working out 
of him. To be like God is their special gift and, to the extent that is allowed them, 
they share, with a primordial power, in his divine activities and his loving virtues 


[Geovpyiais abtod Kai prkavOpwrois aperaic].1°* 


100. De coelesti hierarchia, 11.1, 137B. 

101. Dionysius, Epistula IX., 105C. 
102. De divinis nominibus, V.3, 817B. 

103. De coelesti hierarchia, VIIL.2, 208BC. 
104. Ibid. 
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We see here how much Dionysius praises the first set of angels, which is 
the closest to God. They possess a pure vision which is granted to them 
by the primordial light of God, and the perfection of their activity stands 
in noetic contemplation, noetic communion with Jesus, and knowledge of 
divine work—by the primordial power [zpwtovpy@ Svvapet] they partic- 
ipate in theurgy and philanthropy.'®° These angels, being closest to God, 
“dance” around the eternal knowledge of him, and have a special priority 
in communicating with God and sharing in his work. They have a proper 
share in the divine knowledge, and imitate “as far as possible, the beauty 
of God's condition and activity [kaA@v é€ewv te kai évepye@v].’!°° These 
angels are therefore enlightened directly by the Godhead. Their task is to 
transmit the enlightenment to lower ranks, since that is the all-embracing 
principle established by “the divine source of all order”! This order makes 
the hierarchy divine and harmonious, and “is copied by our own hierarchy 
which tries to imitate angelic beauty [ayyedixiv edmpémetav] as far as pos- 
sible.’!°* In this way, the entire cosmos, composed of the two hierarchies, 
is an image of the divine beauty, so that the cosmos itself is beautiful and 
harmonious. The aesthetic value of the cosmos is highlighted not only by 
using expressions such as symmetry’ or harmony,''® but also, as Roques 
notes, by the prefix eò- which Dionysius often uses to coin edxoopia or 
evtagia or ebuetpia.'!’ This is evident in a passage quoted earlier from The 
Divine Names where Dionysius speaks of Justice as a name of God because 
he “distributes their due proportion [edpetpiav], beauty [káos], rank 
[edtakiav], arrangement [Staxdcunoty], their proper and fitting place and 
order [náoaç Stavopac kai té€ets].”"!? This means that beauty is not only 
the cause of beauty in each particular being, but it also refers to the rela- 


105. See Klitenic-Wear and Dillon, Despoiling the Hellenes, 127. 

106. De coelesti hierarchia, VIL4, 212A. 

107. Ibid., VIII.2, 240D. 

108. Ibid., VIIL.2, 241C. 

109. Symmetry is not to be taken as identical to beauty—it is an effect of beauty, one of its 
characteristics or outcomes, and not its cause, or its equivalent. The same can be said for Plotinus as 
well. Cf. John P. Anton, “Plotinus’s Refutation of Beauty as Symmetry,’ The Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism 23, no. 2 (1964): 233-37. 

uo. Symmetry and harmony have both an aesthetic and an ontological value. Cf. Balthasar, 
Glory of the Lord, 172: “The apportionment of divine grace is not a matter of reward, but of symmetry 
and harmony between the giver and the receiver, whereby the being and nature of the receiver is 
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un. See Roques, L’univers Dionysien, 57; Putnam, Beauty, 75. See, for example, De coelesti hie- 
rarchia, VIIL, 240AB; VIIL2, 241C; X.1, 273A. 

112. De divinis nominibus, VIIL7, 893D-896A. 
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tionship between beings, thus placing them correctly and accordingly in 
a beautiful and harmonious arrangement. This is why Dionysius so often 
uses the word evpémeta, as Putnam notes: “Perhaps, too, this preoccupa- 
tion with harmony leads him to adopt the word evxpézeta which usually 
means comeliness or exterior charm, when he ponders the beauty of the 
hierarchies. Derived as it is from mpézw, to fit or suit, evmpézeta carries with 
it the connotation of order and thus becomes an apt term for the spiritu- 
al beauty of angels and men, arrayed in seemly fashion before the eyes of 
God?" 

Since the human hierarchy is an image of the celestial one, then it too 
is defined as “an inspired, divine, and divinely worked understanding, ac- 
tivity, and perfection.” ™!* The superiors of that hierarchy are enlightened 
by Jesus himself who, as a source, underlies all hierarchy. So the superiors 
are assimilated into his light, while “as for us, with that yearning for beauty 
(tov kah@v Epwrt) that raises us upwards (and that is raised up) to him, he 
pulls together all our many differences.”'’’ Beauty here works as the object 
of eros, while eros is the attractive force which leads us to him who is the 
principle of unity in which all our differences are pulled together. Unity, or 
wholeness, then, is a crucial mark of beauty—it implies identity, perfec- 
tion, and selfhood.!!¢ 

The hierarchical activity is imparted by superiors to subordinates, 
while subordinates follow their superiors and help in advancing their sub- 
ordinates. This is how the hierarchy is a harmonious arrangement, and it is 
“because of this inspired, hierarchical harmony [iepapytxijs appoviac] that 
each one is able to have as great as possible a share in him who is truly 
beautiful, wise, and good."!’” Not only that each being shares in “him who 
is truly beautiful,’ but beauty, wisdom, and goodness are the source and 
the cause of the harmony that exists in the hierarchy; they create both the 
hierarchy, as an arrangement, and all the beings, as its constituents. Thus 
beings are beautiful both individually and collectively. 

During the rite of baptism, or illumination, as Dionysius calls it, the 
candidate stands before the hierarch and upon being questioned why he 
has come, he “repudiates his ungodliness, his lack of knowledge of the truly 
beautiful, and the absence within himself of a God-possessed life.”"'* A few 
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lines later, in the “Theory,’ Dionysius explains that this rite is “symbolizing 
the sacred divine birth,’ and that it reflects enigmas contemplated in God 
“by way of natural reflection suited to the human intellect”? This means 
that in the divine birth the initiate “learns” about the true beauty, he be- 
comes able to grasp it and to understand it. In addition, the beauty of the 
perceptible images present during the rite in fact reflects the divine beauty, 
as they are appropriate to our nature. Baptism itself is a reflection of beau- 
ty, as it is harmonious arrangement, order and proportion.’*° The initiate 
is summoned to a sacred contest, a combat, under the auspices of Christ 
himself, who as goodness gives him support, as wisdom he makes the rules, 
and as beauty he is the prize for the winners.’”' Baptism is, therefore, the 
prerequisite for being able to contemplate the divine beauty.'” 

The rites have a splendid and beautiful exterior appearance, under 
which the true beauty is hidden, accessible only to “people of intelli- 
gence”? The rites are, therefore, images of beauty, and everything in them 
is an image of beauty: 


We, however, when we think of the sacred synaxis must move in from effects to 
causes and in the light which Jesus will give us, we will be able to glimpse the 
contemplation of the conceptual things clearly reflecting a blessed original beauty 
[tv apyetonwv káňoç]. And you, O most divine and sacred sacrament: Lift up 
the symbolic garments of enigmas which surround you. Show yourself clearly to 


our gaze. Fill the eyes of our mind with a unifying and unveiled light.'** 


The archetypal beauty lies in the sacraments, within the hierarchy, 
which are the manifestations of something beyond our reality, something 
that we need to discover under “a unifying and unveiled light.” Beauty, 
then, “appears in every manifestation of the unmanifest,’ and thus it rep- 
resents “the sacredness of everything apparently profane.”!*° The hymn 
(most probably the Creed)” sung during the rite, which Dionysius calls 


uo. Ibid., 11.3.1, 397A. 

120. See ibid., I1.3.3, 400B. 

121. See ibid., I1.3.6, 401D-404A. 
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praise in honor of that source who is the worker and the dispenser of good”; he continues by men- 
tioning that this song is sometimes called “a confession of praise,’ or “a symbol of adoration,” but he 
prefers the term “hierarchic thanksgiving,’ because “this hymn is the summary of all the blessed gifts 
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“hierarchic thanksgiving,” summarizes all the gifts of God and his work for 
us, since “it reminds us that we owe to God’s goodness our being and our 
life Lodciav Hav Kai for bxooth aca], that, using the everlasting model 
of beauty, God has made us in his image [apyetbmotg KdMect tò DeoetdEc 
uv poppwoaca] and that he has given us a share of the divine condition 
and uplifting”? 

Human beings hold an eminent position in the creation, since they 
were made in God’s image; from his archetypal beauty they received the 
divine form, and from his goodness they received being and life. This made 
it possible for us to ascend to God and to participate in the divine é£1c. The 
ultimate proof of God’s care for us was his taking on our own nature—the 
Incarnation. He became one of us, a fact that “allowed us, as those equal 
in birth, to enter into communion with it and to acquire a share of its own 
true beauty!" The event of Incarnation represents the watershed of all 
human life; it is a calling to communion with the divine, a complete change 
of nature, and a reception of mysterious divine light, which makes all shad- 
ows vanish, saves souls, and adorns such deiform minds with a formless 
beauty (aveiSeov KdMeot).!?° Here the formless beauty”? does not mean 
ugliness or lesser beauty, as in the realm of perceptible, it means transcen- 
dent beauty, which is on the other side, beyond the perceptible world; and 
it is precisely in that realm beyond that a deified mind is found, and it is 
that transcendent beauty that adorns it in that state. 

True beauty is hidden beauty; it is beyond understanding, and it is safe- 
guarded from profanation. However, at the same time that it is hidden, it is 
also revealed, but only to minds that are capable of grasping it, and when it 
shows, it shows in appropriate images: 


They reveal themselves solely to minds capable of grasping them. They shine 
within our souls only by way of appropriate images [eikóvaç], images which, like 


which come to us from God” (De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 11.3.7, 436C). See Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
102. Also Charles M. Stang, Apophasis and Pseudonymity in Dionysius the Areopagite: “No Longer I” 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 13n2, confirms that Dionysius alludes to the Creed, but 
challenges the significance of this fact for a conclusion on terminus post quem of the Corpus, since 
the inclusion of the Creed in the liturgy by Peter the Fuller (in A.D. 476) is not doubtlessly accepted. 
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130. Plotinus too calls Beauty formless Form: “Bring something under Form and present it so 
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themselves, have the virtue of being incorruptible. Hence virtuous conformity to 
God [®eoeSod¢ apetijc] can only appear as an authentic image [&yaAya] of its ob- 
ject when it rivets its attention on that conceptual and fragrant beauty [vontòv 
Kai eb@Sec káMoç]. On this condition—and only on this condition—can the soul 
impress itself and reproduce within itself an imitation of loveliness [káðuorov 


yíunpa]. 


Three important things are to be noted here. First, the hidden, tran- 
scendent beauty is always revealed in appropriate images. Second, even 
those revealed images cannot be grasped by everyone, but only by those 
capable of doing so. Thirdly, the only way that the soul can imitate the di- 
vine beauty is to constantly look up at the archetype,'*” 
beauty. This concentration enables sacred men to produce the likeness of 
God, and in doing so they “never cease to shape the power of their minds 
along the lines of a loveliness which is conceptual, transcendent, and fra- 


at the transcendent 


grant [brepovoiws ed@5n Kai vonth edvrpémetav].’’*? But not everyone is 
capable of seeing true beauty; it requires a special way of contemplation 
characteristic of sacred men: 


That is why they too sacredly disguise whatever is sacred and virtuously godlike in 
their mind, imitating and depicting God. They gaze solely on conceptual originals. 
Not only do they not look at dissimilar things, but they refuse to be dragged down 
toward the sight of them. And as one would expect of such people, they yearn only 
for what is truly beautiful and right [kaA@v kai 5txaiwv] and not for empty appear- 
ances. They do not gaze after that glory so stupidly praised by the mob. Imitating 
God, as they do, they can tell the difference between real beauty and real evil. They 
are the truly divine images of that infinitely divine fragrance. Because this is the 
truly fragrant, they have no time to return to the counterfeits which beguile the 
mob, and it truly impresses only those souls which are true images of itself.'** 


This capability seems to be not only ontological, but also ethical—it is 
not “just” an imitation of God, but it is the “virtuous conformity to God” 
(BeoeSodc apetijc). Therefore, beauty is closely bound to virtue as well, so 
that being virtuous is a prerequisite of being similar to God and of reflect- 
ing his beauty.'** Transcendent beauty is something to which human be- 


131. De ecclesiastica hierarchia, IV.3.1, 473B. 

132. Dionysius here uses an artist as example—he always keeps eye on the original and does not 
allow anything else to distract him (ibid., IV.3.1, 473C). 
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Symposium, where Diotima’s argument concludes that the ultimate goal of grasping beauty itself is to 
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ings need to be lifted up in order to attain conformity to God. Conformity 
to God is itself beautiful, and it is the goal of true human aspiration. That is 
why the human hierarchy has rejected all disorder, disharmony, and con- 
fusion, and has accepted the contrary—order, harmony, and proportion. 
These three qualities bring about the assimilation to God as the hierarchy’s 
ultimate end. So, for example, in clerical consecration, the mind of the ini- 
tiate is made sacred since it received the call from God, and “it has been 
lifted up to a beauty which brings it into full conformity with God.”!** This 
puts it in the company of like minds, of the same order, and so the kiss 
between the clerics, as part of the rite, is appropriate since “it denotes the 
sacred communion [iepav kotwwviav] formed by like minds and the joyous 
shared love which ensures for the whole hierarchy the beauty of its confor- 
mity to God [8eoeSéotatov Kaos ].”!>” Beauty, then, allows conformity 
to God, and it causes the minds uplifted to it to be in sacred communion, 
in which they are all connected by mutual love. It is clear here how beauty 
interacts with the ëpwç kowwvidc.'*8 

Beauty has similar significance for monastic ordination: “The tonsure 
is a sign of a pure and unencumbered life, a life adorned [kaMwaifovoav] 
by no unworthy appearances forged by the mind but rising freely thanks 
to beauties which are not manmade [obk avOtpwaikois káńeow] but 
which lift the soul in unity and monastic state up to conformity with God 
[Seoadéotatov avayopévnv].’!*? This testifies the unique character of mo- 
nastic life, which is not surrounded and adorned by manmade beautiful 
appearances; their state is conformed to God in a way operated by the an- 
agogical value of noetic beauties. 

At the very end of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, Dionysius exclaims the 
hope that his work will be a useful guide on the path of attaining the divine 
beauty, which brings one as close as possible to God: 


live through virtue (apetr), so that the real end of insight into beauty is not “images of virtue but true 
virtue” (Symposium, 212A). Cf. Hyland, Plato and the Question of Beauty, 112-13. 
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seeking good for the sake of the Good.” 
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And I believe that more stunning and more divine beauties [tnAavyéotepa kán 
kai Osrótepa] will enlighten you too as you employ my remarks as steps up to a 
more sublime ray. Dear friend, be generous with me. Bring before my eyes that 
more perfect and more evident enlightenment which will be yours as you learn of 
a beauty more lovely and closer to the One [stmpeéotepa Kan kal évosiéotepa]. 
For I feel sure that my words will rekindle the sparks of God’s fire [Oeiov xvpdc] 


which sleep in you.'*° 


What Dionysius leaves us with is not just his intention as to what end 
this treatise should be used, but also the idea, full of hope and optimism, 
that there is a spark of God’s fire sleeping in all of us, a spark that can lead 
us to the transcendent beauty and to the proximity to God. This idea is 
reflected in the entire Byzantine aesthetic endeavors which testify to an 
accentuated transcendence in all artistic and cultural production. Material 
splendor and magnificence, especially in the Church, was used to circulate 
mystical ideas and to represent the path to God in an aesthetic manner.'*" 

In summarizing our discussion, it should be pointed out that Dionysius 
is not concerned with a poetic or artistic conception of beauty, but the 
focus of his interest is the absolute beauty, beauty in itself. Such beauty can 
be properly applied only to God, who is the transcendent beauty and the 
source of beauty in all sensible and intelligible things. Following an ancient 
pattern, the Areopagite often pairs Beauty with Goodness, and considers 
the two as synonymous and identifies them as the unique cause of all ex- 
istence. Since all things tend to return to their source, as effects return to 
their cause, so beauty as a divine name denotes also an attractive power by 
which God draws all creatures to himself. Therefore, God as beauty is the 
source of beauty in things, the end of their movement, and the object of 
their erotic desire. On the level of creation, all things are beautiful in pro- 
portion to their participation in Beauty. Being created in the beautiful im- 
age of God, man reflects this beauty as a composite being, in both soul and 
body, which leads Dionysius to adopt a positive view of matter and body. 

Participated beauty is reflected not only in living things, but in the 
entire cosmos, comprised of both human and angelic hierarchies, whose 
main characteristics are good order, proper arrangement, symmetry, and 
right disposition. All these attributes are in fact what Dionysius considers 
to be the chief marks of cosmic beauty. In this way our author elaborates 


140. Ibid., VIL.3.11, 568D—569A. 
141. See Wladislaw Tatarkiewicz, History of Aesthetics, vol. 2, Medieval Aesthetics (London: Con- 
tinuum, 2006), 36. 
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aesthetic ontology and cosmology which are reflected not only in God or 
in individual beings, but also in the relation between God and creation, and 
among beings present in the cosmos. The comprehension of such beauty 
incite contemplative and ethical, virtuous activities which bring about rec- 
ognition of God as the cause of all beauty and incite the creature to go 
beyond appearances in order to be uplifted to the ineffable God as source 
and end of everything. This highly aestheticized understanding of God, 
world, and man, emphasizes the idea that the creation is indeed beautiful, 
but it is also just a glimpse of a higher transcendent beauty, a beauty that 
is absolute in a heavenly world which is man’s true homeland. In his own 
words Dionysius himself testifies to this optimism that there is nothing 
without a share of the Beautiful and the Good: “Kai oùx gott tt tOv övtwv, 
5 uù petéxet tod Kadod Kai dya8od.”!*? 


142. De divinis nominibus, IV.7, 704B. 
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Philosophical Background 


As noted previously, Dionysius’s entire thought is wholly intertwined with 
the idea of deification. Although the vocabulary of deification was not for- 
eign to the ancient philosophical and religious doctrines, or to the early 
Christian environment, it is the Areopagite who gave to it its shape and 
content. In doing so, our author does not use Athanasius’s term Seomoinots 
(or as a verb Oeomotgw) which one would expect, since it is a term more 
commonly used in the periods before Dionysius, though he employs the 
term 8éwotc, which is found in Gregory Nazianzen.' Despite its occurrence 
in Gregory, it is only with Dionysius that 8gwotg became the standard term 
for the Christian concept of deification.” This is not surprising given the 
fact that the term is more frequent in Dionysius and that it was he who ac- 
tually gave the very definition of the notion. In The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy 
he writes: 


Now this blessed Deity [Oeapytxwtdty] which transcends everything and which 
is one and also triune has resolved, for reasons unclear to us but obvious to itself, 
to ensure the salvation of rational beings, both ourselves and those beings who are 
our superior. This can only happen with the divinization [Ocovpévwv] of the saved. 
And divinization consists of being as much as possible like and in union with God 
[17 5 Oiwots eotw ý npòç Beòv wc EPKTOV åpopoiwoiç te Kal Evwors].3 


Three things are important in this passage. First, Dionysius states that 
we do not know the reason for which God had decided to save us. This 


1. On Gregory’s deification language and doctrine, see Russell, Doctrine of Deification, 232ff. 

2. On the deification doctrine before Dionysius, see Andia, Henosis, 298-300; and Russell, Doc- 
trine of Deification. 

3. De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 1.3, 373D-376A. 
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could be quite a peculiar statement in the mind of a Christian believer who 
craves for salvation but does not know why God wants him to be saved. 
However, it is in his apophatic manner that Dionysius affirms that a ratio- 
nal being cannot know what God knows, and that God’s knowledge tran- 
scends all human knowledge; so it is with the reasons for salvation—these 
are unknown to us, but obvious to God. It seems that the Areopagite is ea- 
ger to safeguard God's absolute transcendence even when it comes to why 
we should be saved. The second significant claim is that salvation happens 
through deification, and this identification of salvation and deification is of 
the utmost importance for Christian soteriology. Finally and most impor- 
tantly, we have the definition of the notion of deification, which involves 
assimilation to and union with God. The idea of assimilation to God, of be- 
coming like God, is not Dionysius’s innovation—it is present also in Plato 
and his successors. For instance, it is in the famous passage from Theaetetus 
that Plato speaks of becoming like God: 


But it is impossible that evils should be done away with, Theodorus, for there must 
always be something opposed to the good; and they cannot have their place among 
the gods, but must inevitably hover about mortal nature and this earth. Therefore 
we ought to try to escape from earth to the dwelling of the gods as quickly as we 
can; and to escape is to become like God, so far as this is possible [6poiwots Qe 
Kata tò Svvatov]; and to become like God is to become righteous and holy and 
wise.* 

Plato here describes assimilation to God as an escape from earthly 
things, a detachment from the world in which one lives. Just before this 
passage, Socrates’s words present the philosopher, an unworldly person, 
as the one who pursues this ideal, and who is not interested in ephemeral 
phenomena but instead dedicates his attention to higher things.* In this 
way he achieves his goal, his telos, which is godlikeness, consisting in be- 
ing just, holy, and wise. It follows, for Plato, that the true model of justice, 
holiness, and wisdom is God; and so the Athenian Stranger in Laws will 
say that “God will be ‘the measure of all things’ in the highest degree—a 


4. Plato, Theaetetus, 176AB. 

5. I shall not discuss the different interpretations of the way in which the ideal of godlikeness 
is achieved, that is, if Plato really thinks that the likeness to God is achieved through complete de- 
tachment from the world, or that this requires active engagement in the city. On these issues see, for 
example, Culbert G. Rutenber, The Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato (New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946); Armstrong, “After the Ascent”; Anna Lannstrém, “Socrates, the Philosopher in the 
Theaetetus Digression (172C-177C), and the Ideal of Homoidsis Theéi,” Apeiron: A Journal for Ancient 
Philosophy and Science 44 (2011): 111-30. 
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degree much higher than is any ‘man’ they talk of.” Plato obviously rejects 
any kind of relativism regarding the values he talks about, rather he goes 
against Protagoras by stating objective standards for values.’ 

The Theaetetus passage is adopted by Plotinus in his Enneads, where he 
speaks of virtues and explains how one can become like God while con- 
fined by human nature.® The response is through virtues, which Plotinus 
divides into civic virtues and purifying virtues. The latter are, of course, 
more important, and they bring about an escape from worldly things and 
detachment from the body, so as the one who attains these virtues will 
“live, no longer, the human life of the good man—such as Civic Virtue 
commends—but, leaving this beneath him, will take up instead another 
life, that of the Gods”? Plotinus also testifies about his experience of the 
union with God, which, as Porphyry claims, happened four times.’® This is 
how Plotinus writes about it: 


Many times it has happened: Lifted out of the body into myself; becoming external 
to all other things and self-encentered; beholding a marvelous beauty; then, more 
than ever, assured of community with the loftiest order; enacting the noblest life, 
acquiring identity with the divine; stationing within It by having attained that ac- 
tivity; poised above whatsoever within the Intellectual is less than the Supreme: 
yet, there comes the moment of descent from intellection to reasoning, and after 
that sojourn in the divine, I ask myself how it happens that I can now be descend- 
ing, and how did the soul ever enter into my body, the soul which, even within the 
body, is the high thing it has shown itself to be.” 


In this quite extraordinary account of Plotinus’s mystical experience, 
we are told that it does not involve the body, which is typical for the Neo- 
platonic devaluation of the matter, and that it fills the mystic with beauty 
and establishes identity with the divine. This experience, however, is not 
permanent but is of a temporary character—at a certain point the soul de- 
scends, but it still remembers her sojourn in the divine, which encourages 
further philosophizing. 

The idea of the union with God is found in Proclus too, who writes: 


6. Plato, Leges, 716C. 

7. See David Sedley, “The Ideal of Godlikeness,” in Plato 2: Ethics, Politics, Religion, and the Soul, 
ed. Gail Fine (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 311-12. 

8. See Plotinus, Enneads, 1.2. 

9. Ibid., 1.2.7. 

10. See Porphyry, On the Life of Plotinus and the Order of His Books (London: Heinemann, 
1966), 23. 

u. Plotinus, Enneads, IV.8.1. 
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Considering such to be the dialogue’s [Parmenides] purpose, our master denied 
that it was about Being, or about real beings alone; he admitted that it was about all 
things, but insisted on adding “in so far as all things are the offspring of one cause 
and are dependent on this universal cause,” and indeed, if we may express our own 
opinion, in so far as all things are deified [teéwta]; for each thing, even the low- 
est grade of being you could mention, becomes god [te8e@o@at] by participating 
in unity according to its rank. For if God and One are the same because there is 
nothing greater than God and nothing greater than the One, then to be unified is 
the same as to be deified [te8e@o@at].'” 


Proclus clearly identifies deification with the union with God, which in 
this instance comes from the participation in unity and echoes the usual 
Neoplatonic scheme of procession and return—all things come from the 
One, which is their cause, and all things return to the One, thus being uni- 
fied with it, and since One and God are the same, so to be unified with the 
One means to be like God, that is, to be deified. Furthermore, the return is 
accomplished through likeness: 


For that which reverts endeavors to be conjoined in every part with every part of 
its cause, and desires to have communion in it and be bound to it. But all things 
are bound together by likeness [60167]. As by unlikeness they are distinguished 
and severed. If, then, reversion [émtotpogr] is a communion [kotwwvia] and con- 
junction, and all communion and conjunction is through likeness, it follows that 
all reversion must be accomplished through likeness.'? 


It is clear how Proclus sees attaining likeness as the vehicle of accomplish- 
ing union with God, and if union with God means being deified, then, for 
Proclus, deification is operated through the process of return (émotpogi)). 
In Proclus’s scheme this is a chain of different levels in which each thing is 
deified by its immediate superior: 


If Plato at once went on to call the world a god on account of the Soul, by virtue 
of its participation in Soul, we should not be astonished. For each thing is deified 
[éxOeodtat] through what is immediately prior to it, the corporeal world through 
Soul and Soul through Intellect. As the Athenian stranger said, by receiving divine 
Intellect soul becomes a god. Intellect becomes a god through the One, which is 
why Intellect is divine but not God.* 


It appears, according to Proclus, that only the One and self-complete 
(adtotéAetov) henads can be considered gods in the proper sense, while 


12. Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, 1.641. 
13. Proclus, Elementa theologiae, prop. 32. 
14. Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum, I11.174B. 
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all others, such as Soul and Intellect, are just divine by participation. Go- 
ing back to Dionysius, one could say that he combines the (Neo-)Platon- 
ic ideas of godlikeness, union with God, participation, the movements of 
procession and return, and uses them for his elaboration of the doctrine of 
deification. Thus for him too deification means attaining likeness to God 
and being united with God, since godlikeness and unity go hand in hand as 
the product of the return to the source of being and highest self-realization. 
However, the main point on which the Areopagite differs from his Platon- 
ic sources is the genuinely Christian color of his doctrine: (a) he insists 
on God as the Trinity, by saying explicitly “Deity which transcends every- 
thing and which is one and also triune,’! and (b) he places deification in 
the clearly soteriological context by affirming that salvation happens only 
through deification. The second point is particularly important, since from 
the Christian viewpoint God is not just a source of levels of being, but he 
also has the distinctive will to save what he has created, and this belongs to 
the very purpose of making the world. 

Nevertheless, Dionysius stays faithful to the concept of return while 
enriching it with God’s outreaching to creation—God, both monad and 
one in three persons, “transcendentally draws everything into its perennial 
embrace,” through the providence which “reaches from the most exalted 
beings in heaven above to the lowliest creatures of earth.”’* This providen- 
tial outreach is often described as the divine light that spreads toward cre- 
ation and lifts it up. In this way the light “returns us back to the oneness 
and deifying simplicity [évotyta kai Seomo1dv åndótnta] of the Father who 
gathers us in.”’” The processions of light, coming from the Father, incite the 
creation to the anagogical, uplifting movement toward the unity, which, in 
the end, means deifying simplicity."* 

This outreach of God toward the creation is another point of differ- 
ence between the Areopagite and Proclus, who states that “by the One in 
ourselves do we apprehend the One”!? On the contrary, Dionysius’s God 
grants illumination not from the inside, but from the outside, and so the 


15. See De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 1.3, 373D-376A, quoted above. 

16. De coelesti hierarchia, V1.4, 212CD. 

17. Ibid., 1.1, 120B. 

18. Although the Light proceeds from God, it never loses its stability and unity: “Of course this 
ray never abandons its own proper nature, or its own interior unity. Even though it works itself out- 
ward to multiplicity and proceeds outside of itself as befits its generosity, doing so to lift upward and 
to unify those beings for which it has a providential responsibility, nevertheless it remains inherently 
stable and it is forever one with its own unchanging identity.” (Ibid., I.2, 121B) 

19. Proclus, In Platonis Parmenidem, VII.48. 
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“discovery” of God is not merely an intellectual endeavor, but is something 
that he grants through revelation. Norman Russell sums up the difference 
between Proclus and Dionysius as follows: 


Proclus’s system is fundamentally polytheistic. The procession from the One re- 
sults in inferior divine entities, with the result that the henads at the head of each 
series are divinities corresponding to the traditional gods. Moreover, the philo- 
sophical ascent of the human soul, even if assisted by theurgy, is essentially an 
intellectual process. With Dionysius the henads correspond to the attributes of 
God. These attributes contain the whole of God—they are only conceptually sepa- 
rable from him. It is through participation in these attributes that the believer rises 
up to God. But they are not simply discovered by intellectual reasoning. They are 
revealed by God.”° 


Russell’s observations are well-founded in the Corpus Dionysiacum, not 
just through its overall meaning and implicit conclusions, but also through 
open criticisms of the pagan tradition, such as the following passage: 


The absolute being underlying individual manifestations of being as their cause 
is not a divine or an angelic being, for only transcendent being itself can be the 
source, the being, and the cause of the being of beings. Nor have we to do with 
some other life-producing divinity distinct from that supra-divine life which is the 
originating Cause of all living beings and of life itself. Nor, in summary, is God to 
be thought of as identical with those originating and creative beings and substanc- 
es [oboias kal brootdoetc¢] which men stupidly describe as certain gods [Oeoùç] or 
creators of the world [Snprovpyovs]. Such men, and their fathers before them, had 
no genuine or proper knowledge of beings of this kind. Indeed, there are no such 
beings. What I am trying to express is something quite different. “Being itself,” 
“life itself,’ “divinity itself,” are names signifying source, divinity, and cause, and 
these are applied to the one transcendent cause and source beyond source of all 
things. But we use the same terms in a derivative fashion and we apply them to the 
provident acts of power [mpovontixas Svvdpetc] which come forth from that God 
in whom nothing at all participates.”" 


In this important passage, Dionysius seems to be quite critical of his 
alleged master Proclus and the Neoplatonic tradition, which should not be 
taken lightly within the discussion of our author’s allegedly unquestionable 
affiliation to Neoplatonism. Being and life cannot be considered as distinct 
entities, separate from the One, and nor can the Neoplatonic doctrine of 
emanation be accepted. What the Areopagite says is that (a) only God 


20. Russell, Doctrine of Deification, 258. 
21. De divinis nominibus, X1.6, 953D-956A. 
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can be the cause of all beings, and not some “lesser” divinities or angels; 
(b) God cannot be identified with creative essences and hypostases, like 
“some men” (pagan thinkers) believe, and (c) all these names are in fact 
attributes of God, in which different beings participate, while at the same 
time God remains transcendent and unparticipated.” By participating in 
the attributes of God, creation comes closer to him as the source of every- 
thing, the “source of perfection for those being made perfect, source of 
divinity for those being deified (tv Oeovpévwv Oeapyia), principle of sim- 
plicity for those turning toward simplicity, point of unity for those made 
one”? By participating in the attributes, creation participates in God, since 
every term is ascribed to him as to a totality, such as beauty, wisdom, light, 
cause, deifying power (tò Beonoiòv), etc.” 

At the same time he remains in himself and gives himself, because he 
is “providentially available to all things and becomes all things in all for the 
salvation [owtnpiav] of them all.’”> Simultaneously, Dionysius repeats the 
theme of return by saying that “with unswerving power he gives himself 
outward for the sake of the divinization of those who are returned to him 
[mpdc ExOéwow tõv Exeotpappévwv].’?° Since God is available to all things 
for the sake of their salvation, and since he gives himself for the sake of 
divinization, it can be posited that salvation coincides with deification, and 
it all happens in a divine-human cooperation, in which God gives himself 
to creation, while the creation is returned to God. This means that deifica- 
tion is partly the responsibility of the creation, since, as Dionysius implies, 
God “grants the power for deification itself [Ogwow Sivauw],”?” however, 
power does not automatically mean realization—while in God dbvaytc 
and évépyeta might be taken to be one and the same, on the creation’s part 
Sdvauts is not immediately translated into évépyeia. Therefore, when it con- 
cerns creation, deification as cooperation means the realization of dbvautc 
as évépyeta.”® This ultimately means self-realization and actualization of 
one’s own proper natural powers. 

However important creation’s return might be, it is still not the only 


22. See Kharlamov’s more detailed discussion in The Beauty of the Unity, 149-52. 

23. De divinis nominibus, 1.3, 589C. 

24. See ibid., II.1, 637B. 

25. Ibid., [X.5, 912D. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid., VIIIs, 893A. 

28. Andia, Henosis, 109-11, gives an overview of the relationship övopa-Súvapuç, that is, all the 
divine names and their corresponding powers. See also Golitzin, Et introibo, 101-3; and Lilla, Dionigi 
l'Areopagita, 199-226. 
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prerequisite of salvation-deification; in fact, the conditio sine qua non of the 
entire process is God's decision to reveal himself, as “the generous giving of 
self for the divinization of whatever is being returned to it [mpdc éxOéwow 
tov émeotpappévwv].’? The only knowledge one can hold regarding divin- 
ity is the result of having a share in what divinity itself has granted, where- 
by true nature remains unknown. Thus divinity is manifested through 
certain activities known to us, “activities which deify, cause being, bear 
life, and give wisdom [Svvdpeic exBewrtiKas i odctotoLods Ñ Cwoydvovs ñ 
sopodwpous ].’*° These active powers correspond, cataphatically expressed, 
to different attributes of God (Deity, Being, Life, Wisdom), and are part 
of the thearchical reality, which means that God as Deity deifies, as Being 
gives being, as Life vivifies, and as Wisdom gives wisdom. Beings partic- 
ipate in these accordingly, since “everything in some way partakes of the 
providence flowing out of this transcendent Deity which is the originator 
of all that is,” and so all existent beings participate in Being, all living be- 
ings participate in Life and all intelligent beings participate in Wisdom,* 
while those who are deified participate in Deity—the divine attributes 
(names) actually represent a “minitext that reveals the deity’s relationship 
to the world and explains his nature”? However, there can be no real like- 
ness to the Cause, since it absolutely transcends everything, and so “we 
find ourselves witnessing no divinization, no life, no being which bears 
any real likeness to the absolutely transcendent Cause of all things.”** In 
this way Dionysius safeguards the absolute transcendence of God and 
the ontological gap between him and creation, but still he reaffirms God’s 
constant immanence in the world—despite being transcendent, he reveals 
himself through different activities in which creation can participate. Dio- 
nysius restates the difference between the divine reality and the reality of 
this world, thus protecting himself from the possible pantheistic flavor of 
his doctrine: 


29. De divinis nominibus, XII.3, 972A. 

30. Ibid., II.7, 645A. 

31. De coelesti hierarchia, IVa, 177D. 

32. Ibid. 

33. Naomi Janowitz, “Theories of Divine Names in Origen and Pseudo-Dionysius,” History of 
Religions 30, no. 4 (1991): 367: “for Pseudo-Dionysius, exegesis of the revealed names, combined with 
the cosmological picture developed in the other treatises, is enough to understand the entire world, 
from the far-off God to the lowest part of matter.” 

34. De divinis nominibus, IL.7, 645B. It is interesting to note here that Dionysius uses gupeprjs for 
likeness, a word which, according to Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, refers to divine transcendence, 
the Trinity, or Christ. Therefore, Dionysius is even linguistically cautious when talking about likeness 
to God, as in his treatises on hierarchy he will use the word agopoiwotc. 
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The procession of our intellectual activity can at least go this far, that all fatherhood 
and all sonship are gifts bestowed by that supreme source of Fatherhood and Son- 
ship on us and on the celestial powers. This is why Godlike [deiform, OeoetSeic | 
minds come to be and to be named “Gods” or “Sons of Gods” or “Father of Gods.” 
Fatherhood and Sonship of this kind are brought to perfection in a spiritual fash- 
ion, that is, incorporeally, immaterially, and in the domain of mind, and this is the 
work of the divine Spirit, which is located beyond all conceptual immateriality and 
all divinization, and it is the work too of the Father and of the Son who supremely 
transcend all divine Fatherhood and Sonship. In reality there is no exact likeness 
between caused and cause, for the caused carry within themselves only such imag- 
es of their originating sources as are possible for them, whereas the causes them- 
selves are located in a realm transcending the caused, according to the argument 
regarding their source.’ 


The godlike minds are then called gods,** because they attain the like- 
ness of God, as far as it is possible to them, but the “real” likeness will never 
be possible, since God is absolutely transcendent and absolutely different, 
just as in the example Dionysius uses to illustrate what he means, when he 
says that “joys and woes are said to be the cause in us of joy and woe with- 
out themselves being the possessors of such feelings,” and in the same way 
“fire which warms and burns is never said itself to be burnt and warmed.”*” 


The deification itself does not mean the multiplication of God: 


Furthermore, since there are many who are by his gift [godlikeness, deiformity, 
QeoeSet] raised, so far as they can be [kata Sbvatv], to divinization, it would seem 
that there is not only differentiation but actual replication of the one God. In fact 
he is nothing less than the archetypal God [dpyi®eoc], the supra-divine, transcen- 
dentally one God who dwells indivisibly in every individual and who is in himself 
undifferentiated unity with no commixture and no multiplication arising out of his 
presence among the many.*® 


God is the model, or archetype (or source of gods—apyi8eos) to which 
everything should strive in order to be deified according to their potential 
(kata Sóvapıv) and thanks to the gift of godlikeness with which they have 
been bestowed. This potential of being godlike seems to be present in ev- 
erything, since God “dwells indivisibly in every individual,” however, this 


35. De divinis nominibus, IL.8, 645CD. 

36. See also De coelesti hierarchia, X11.3, 293B: “You will also notice how God's word gives the 
title of ‘gods’ not only to those heavenly beings who are our superiors, but also to those sacred men 
among us who are distinguished for their love of God.” 

37. Ibid. 

38. De divinis nominibus, I1.11, 649C. 
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does not imply any sort of multiplication. In support of this, Dionysius 
quotes his role model and spiritual teacher, St. Paul, and his words from the 
First Epistle to Corinthians: “For although there may be so-called gods in 
heaven or on earth—as indeed there are many ‘gods’ and many ‘lords —yet 
for us there is one God, the Father, from whom are all things and for whom 
we exist”? As a matter of fact, our author never misses a chance to reaffirm 
God’s absolute difference from creation, and as well the impossibility of a 
real likeness between beings on different levels: 


Now while God is called “same” to indicate that he is totally, uniquely, and un- 
dividedly like himself, he is also described as “similar”; and this is a divine name 
which we must not reject. The theologians say that the transcendent God is in- 
herently similar to no other being, but that he also bestows a similarity to himself 
[dpordthTa Oeiav] on all those who are returning to him in imitation as far as pos- 
sible [kata Sbvapw ppyjoet], of what is beyond all definition and understanding. It 
is the power of the divine similarity [Oeiag óporótntoç Súvapıç] which returns all 
created things toward their Cause, and these things must be reckoned to be similar 
to God by reason of the divine image and likeness [kata Beiav eixova kal ópoiwow]. 
But we cannot say that God is similar to them, any more than we can say that man 
is similar to his own portrait. Things on the same level may be similar to one anoth- 
er with the result that similarity can be predicated of either of them.*” 


Here the theme of God as the model of imitation returns together with 
one of Dionysius’s favorite expressions, kata Sbvauty, that is, according to 
one’s potential. The result of the actualization of this potential is attaining 
the likeness to God,” within the process of returning to the Cause. How- 
ever, this likeness is never complete or perfect, since God and his creation 
are on completely different levels of being, and due to the ontological abyss 
between them, the only likeness that can be achieved is the one between a 
man and his own portrait. 

In one of his letters, Dionysius summarizes his understanding of the 
character of deification and its relation to God as its source: 


39. 1 Cor 8:5, cited in De divinis nominibus, I1.11, 649D. 

40. De divinis nominibus, IX.6, 913C. It is interesting to point out the distinction between same- 
ness and similarity in Aristotle, who considers similarity as sharing accidental attributes, while 
sameness means sharing substance attributes (see, for example, Metaphysica, 1018A, 1021A). Such 
distinction might have helped Dionysius and other Christian authors to preserve God’s transcen- 
dence, while still claiming the possibility of man being deified, that is, becoming like God in every 
respect, except in essence. 

41. It is significant to point out that it is in this passage that the concept of “image and likeness” 
appears for the first and only time. 
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How could it be that he who surpasses everything also transcends the source of 
divinity, transcends the source of all goodness? This is possible if by divinity and 
goodness you mean the substance of that gift which makes [us] good and divine 
[aya8orotod Kai Seono10d] and if you mean the inimitable imitation of him who is 
beyond divinity and beyond goodness, by means of which we are made divine and 
made good [ka0’ ð Beobpeba kai åyaðvvópeða]. Now if this is the source of be- 
coming divine and good [8zod00a1 kai àyaðvveoðaı] of all those made divine and 
good, then he who transcends every source, including the divinity and goodness 
[Sedtyt0¢ Kai àyaðótntoç] spoken of here, surpasses the source of divinity and of 
goodness. To the extent that he remains inimitable [dpipntoc] and ungraspable 
[unrelated, doxetos] he transcends all imitation and all grasping, as well as all who 
are imitated or participate [[ipovpévwv kai petexovtwv].*? 

Deification, therefore, consists in becoming good, imitating God, and 
participating in him. Ideas of imitating God (pipnots), attaining God’s like- 
ness (Spoiwots), and participation (uéBekic), are present in Plato as well, 
and they seem to be synonymous.** However, in Dionysius, God tran- 
scends all this, since he is absolutely transcendent. But, in accordance with 
his activities, we participate in his attributes, and so to be deified means to 
participate in Deity, and to be good means to participate in Good. How- 
ever, the transcendent God remains ultimately beyond all imitation and 
retention.** 


Ecclesiology 


In the overall structure of Dionysius’s works it seems that the deification 
theme recurs most frequently in his treatises on hierarchies, namely in The 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, where he develops his special kind of ecclesiology, 
and categorizes different ranks of human beings. This is not surprising if 
one bears in mind the nature of the hierarchy which the Areopagite defines 
as “a sacred order [tafc], a state of understanding [2motipn ], and an activ- 
ity [évépyei] approximating [&popotovpévn] as closely as possible to the 


42. Dionysius, Epistula II, 1068A-1069A. 

43. See, for example, Plato, Phaedrus, 253A: “as they reach and grasp him by memory, they are 
inspired and receive from him character and habits, so far as it is possible for a man to have part in 
God [petacyetv]. Now they consider the beloved the cause of all this, so they love him more than 
before, and if they draw the waters of their inspiration from Zeus, like the bacchantes, they pour it 
out upon the beloved and make him, so far as possible, like [6o1dtatov] their god.” Or Parmenides, 
132D: “I think the most likely view is, that these ideas exist in nature as patterns, and the other things 
resemble them and are imitations [6yoiwpata] of them; their participation [péOektc] in ideas is as- 
similation to them, that and nothing else.” 

44. Cf. Russell, Doctrine of Deification, 249. 
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divine.’*> By connecting this definition with the claim, from the beginning 
of this chapter, that “divinization consists of being as much as possible like 
and in union with God,”** it becomes clear that Dionysius sees hierarchy as 
the vehicle of attaining the likeness of God, that is, of deification, or, to be 
more precise, he puts deification in the framework of the Church. 

It should have become evident by now that God is the source of dei- 
fication, which he grants as an expression of his generosity and goodness. 
For this purpose he instituted the hierarchy “as a gift to ensure the salvation 
and divinization [owtnpig kai Oewoet] of every being endowed with reason 
and intelligence.”*” As Roques has pointed out, the word dpopoiwotc ap- 
pears only in The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy and The Celestial Hierarchy—it is 
not to be found in Dionysius’s other works, which leads to the conclusion 
that in the author's eyes there can be no assimilation to God and deifi- 
cation outside the hierarchical arrangement of the world.** This is quite 
expected from someone, such as Dionysius, who is a thinker of order and 
is considered to be the very originator of the word “hierarchy” itself. 

In addition, if the hierarchy is an order, an understanding, and an ac- 
tivity, then it follows that deification is to be operated through order, un- 
derstanding, and activity. I shall now discuss the significance of order and 
activity, while understanding will be the subject of the next section. 


Hierarchy and Order 


Order is the proper arrangement of the cosmos, which is organized by 
the transcendent harmony. In this way the cosmos becomes well-ordered, 
through the providential character of the divine harmony which “looked 
after each being endowed with reason and intelligence and has ensured 
that they are rightly ordered [iepa¢ edxoopiac] and sacredly uplifted.” 
The sacred evxoopuia means the arrangement of hierarchical ranks in a way 
suitable to each of them and in accordance with the degree of their partic- 
ipation in the divine.*° A well-ordered cosmos contains no disharmony, 
inequality, or disproportion,*' because it has been arranged through the 
hierarchies, whose source is the Trinity,°* that is, God himself as the orig- 


45. De coelesti hierarchia, I11.1, 164D. 

46. De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 1.3, 376A. 

47. Ibid. 1.3, 376B. 

48. See Roques, L'univers Dionysien, 92. 
49. De coelesti hierarchia, X.2, 273A. 

50. See ibid., X.2, 273B. 

51. See De divinis nominibus, XIL3, 969C. 
52. See De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 1.3, 373C. 
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inator of the splendid arrangement (apioty Stdtakic)5* and of every order. 

This well-ordered cosmos functions through two hierarchies—ce- 
lestial and ecclesiastical, the former concerning heavenly beings, and the 
latter consisting of earthly beings, more properly called “our” hierarchy, 
as Dionysius himself calls it.** The hierarchy’s task is to minister the mys- 
tery of the enlightenment through its orders, and it is “likened toward its 
own source as much as permitted.”** For each member of the hierarchy, 
the highest perfection stands in being uplifted “to imitate God as far as 
possible.”®¢ All this is worked out through the mediation of light, operated 
through the hierarchy: 


The goal of a hierarchy, then, is to enable beings to be as like as possible to God and 
to be at one with him [dgopoiwots te kai Evworg]. A hierarchy has God as its lead- 
er of all understanding and action [iepãç ¿niothung te kal evepyetac]. It is forever 
looking directly at the comeliness of God. A hierarchy bears in itself the mark of 
God. Hierarchy causes its members to be images [ayéApata] of God in all respects, 
to be clear and spotless mirrors reflecting the glow of primordial light and indeed 
of God himself. It ensures that when its members have received this full and divine 
splendor they can then pass on this light generously and in accordance with God’s 
will [kata tods Oeapyıxoùç Oeopovç]*” to beings further down the scale.** 


This transmittance of divine light through the hierarchy is linked to 
another important triad, namely that of purification, illumination, and 
perfection. This threefold movement, which purifies, illumines, and per- 
fects, is distributed through the different ranks of the hierarchy, so that the 
lowest order of each rank purifies or is being purified, the middle order 
illumines or is being illumined, and the highest order perfects or is guided 
to perfection. This happens because of God’s law which prescribed that 


53. De divinis nominibus, II1.3, 684C. 

54. It should be noted that celestial and ecclesiastical hierarchies are not the only hierarchies. As 
a matter of fact, there was the hierarchy of the Law, which existed in the time of the Old Testament 
and to which Moses belonged, who received the Law from God himself in order to guide human be- 
ings. This hierarchy used “obscured imagery” and “palest copies of originals,’ and employed enigmas 
and extremely difficult symbolism (De ecclesiastica hierarchia, V.1.2, 501C). The ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy, on the other hand, came with the New Testament, and it is halfway between the hierarchy of 
the Law and the celestial hierarchy, because with the one it shares understanding of contemplation, 
while with the other it has in common the usage of symbols which uplift to the divine (ibid., V.1.2, 
so1D). 

ss. De coelesti hierarchia, 11.2, 16sB. 

56. Ibid. 

57. On the significance of Oeoyóç in relation to vópoç, and their importance for the hierarchy, 
see Ronald F. Hathaway, Hierarchy and the Definition of Order in the “Letters” of Pseudo-Dionysius: A 
Study in the Form and Meaning of the Pseudo-Dionysian Writings (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1969), 38-46. 

58. De coelesti hierarchia, I11.2, 165A. 
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“in every hierarchy appropriate order and power must be distributed with- 
in the primary, middle, and lowest strata, and those closer to God should 
be the initiators of those less close by guiding them to the divine access, 
enlightenment, and communion [Oeiav npooaywyty kai E\Aawyw Kai 
Kowwviav].’>? The first rank is led to perfection directly by God, while oth- 
er ranks are initiated by their superiors. Therefore, seraphim are the source 
of light, cherubim pass it on and thrones receive it, and then they become 
the source of purification, illumination, and perfection for the middle rank, 
in the sense that the middle rank achieves purification, illumination, and 
perfection “at second hand from the divine enlightenments by way of the 
first hierarchical rank, and passed on secondarily through that mediating 
rank.”® The same repeats for other ranks and orders, through the same 
relationship between superiors and inferiors. In every rank higher orders 
contain all the illuminations and powers of inferior orders, while the lower 
orders possess none of those contained in the superiors.” The three stages, 
purgative, illuminative, and perfective, are the stages of deification, through 
which creation ascends to God in order to be finally united with him, and 
since the members of the hierarchies purify, illumine, and perfect, while 
being purified, illumined, and perfected at the same time, then the hierar- 
chy becomes a “community that is being saved and mediates salvation.” 

The angelic hierarchy precedes the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the 
latter bears resemblance to the former. The celestial hierarchy consists 
of three ranks of three orders of being, which are: seraphim, cherubim, 
thrones (first rank); dominions, powers, authorities (second rank), and 
principalities, archangels, angels (third rank). A reflection of the heavenly 
hierarchy is our hierarchy, but they are both instituted for the sake of our 
deification: 


The source of spiritual perfection provided us with perceptible images of these 
heavenly minds. He did so out of concern for us and because he wanted us to be 
made godlike? [æv avaddyov Sewoews]. He made the heavenly hierarchies 
known to us. He made our own hierarchy a ministerial colleague of these divine 
hierarchies by an assimilation, to the extent that is humanly feasible [mpd¢ Sbvapw 
hy@v], to their godlike [8e0e1S0%¢] priesthood. He revealed all this to us in the 
sacred pictures of the Scriptures so that he might lift us in spirit up through the 


59. Ibid., IV.3, 181A. 

6o. Ibid., VIII., 240B. 

61. See ibid., V, 196B. 

62. Louth, Denys, 41. 

63. Or better “for the sake of our proportionate deification” 
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perceptible [aio@ytav] to the conceptual [vontà], from sacred shapes and symbols 
to the simple peaks of the hierarchies of heaven. 


The earthly hierarchy is thereby the image and reflection of the celestial 
hierarchy, so that the latter is the model for the former. While the celestial 
hierarchy is purely noetic, the ecclesiastical one is clothed in perceptible, 
material symbols without which our nature would not be able to grasp the 
divine revelation and be uplifted to the gift of deification.® The ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy is summarized by Dionysius as follows: 


The holy sacraments bring about purification, illumination, and perfection. The 
deacons form the order which purifies. The priests constitute the order which gives 
illumination. And the hierarchs, living in conformity with God, make up the order 
which perfects. As for those who are being purified, so long as they are still at this 
stage of purification they do not partake of the sacred vision or communion. The 
sacred people is the contemplative order. The order of those made perfect is that 
of the monks who live a single-minded life. Thus, our own hierarchy is blessedly 
and harmoniously divided into orders in accordance with divine revelation and 
therefore deploys the same sequence as the hierarchies of heaven. It carefully pre- 
serves in its own human way the characteristics which enable it to be like God and 
conform to him.® 


The ecclesiastical hierarchy is therefore an image of the divine hier- 
archy. However, as Dionysius points out, there are some differences; for 
instance, one could not say that there are heavenly ranks that need purifi- 
cation, as it happens with our hierarchy—if one dared to say that, it would 
mean he had “lost all sense of the sacred.” And yet, there is the enlighten- 
ment that reveals to inferior beings what was hitherto unknown to them— 
this is something that corresponds to purification. This enlightenment per- 
fects their understanding of divine knowledge. Another similarity between 
the two hierarchies is to be noted: “The highest and most divine beings 
have the task, in proportion to the heavenly hierarchy, of purifying from all 
ignorance those heavenly ranks inferior to them, of bestowing upon them 
the fullness of divine enlightenments, and, finally, of perfecting them in the 
most luminous understanding of divine conceptions.” God enlightens 


64. De coelesti hierarchia, 1.3, 124A. 

65. See De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 1.2, 373B. 

66. Ibid., V1.3.5, 536D-537A. 

67. Ibid., VI.3.6, 537A. Purification in angels rather means a process that brings them to a more 
perfect understanding of divine knowledge, that is, it “purifies them from their ignorance of truths 
previously not understood” (ibid., V1.3.6, 537B). 

68. Ibid., V1.3.6, 537BC. 
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the primary ranks through whose mediation the subordinate ranks receive 
an indirect enlightenment, in proportion to their capacity. 

The two hierarchies reflect the tension between God as absolutely tran- 
scendent and God as permanently immanent in the world. This contrast 
between the Deity’s characteristics happens because of our imperfect na- 
ture, and so the manifestation of God through material, perceptible objects 
represents a concession to our state. Here stands the difference between 
celestial beings and human beings: “The heavenly beings, because of their 
intelligence, have their own permitted conceptions of God. For us, on the 
other hand, it is by way of perceptible images that we are uplifted as far as 
we can be to the contemplation of what is divine.”® Such is also the differ- 
ence between the two hierarchies, in that the celestial dwells in the realm of 
the conceptual, while “our” hierarchy belongs to the realm of the percepti- 
ble. The purpose, therefore, of the human hierarchy is to serve as a vehicle 
which will allow us to grasp the manifestations of God and to operate the 
uplifting and deification. 

The hierarchs, “using images derived from the senses, spoke of the tran- 
scendent,’ and “of necessity they made human what is divine.””® In their 
initiations “they brought the transcendent down to our level.””' The first 
hierarchs received this gift from God, and they led others to this same gift, 
because “like gods, they had a burning and generous urge to secure uplift- 
ing and divinization [avaywyijs Kai Pewoews] for their subordinates.””” The 
first important thing to note here is that the first hierarchs, that is, apostles 
received the gift of deification directly from God. This seems to have been 
necessary in order to institute the human hierarchy— Christ revealed to his 
disciples what they would later on impart to their subordinates. Secondly, 
the hierarchy exists in a continuous chain of successions, in which hier- 
archs initiate their successors, and then they initiate their own successors, 
and so on. In this way the hierarch becomes the fulfilment and completion 
of the human hierarchy as he is “the first of those who behold God,”” but 
also the last—in the downward movement the order of hierarchs is the first 
to receive deification, while in the upward movement this order is the last 
since in it every individual hierarchy reaches its term, just as all hierarchies 
have their term in Christ.”* 


69. Ibid., I.2, 373B. 

70. Ibid., I.s, 376D. 

71. Ibid. 

72. Ibid. 

73. Ibid., V.1.5, 505A. 

74. See ibid., V.1.5, 505B. Cf. ibid., 1.2, 372C-373A: “Nevertheless, it is still necessary to discuss 
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It is clear that, in Dionysius’s structure of the earthly world, the hier- 
arch has the central role. This should not be surprising if one has in mind 
the actual Church organization, which seems to be clearly expressed in 
our author’s ideas. The hierarchy is headed by Jesus, who is in heaven, and 
therefore it is led on earth by his representatives, bishops, who represent 
the fullness of the Church; and it is common in Orthodoxy to call a Church 
without its hierarch a “widow.” In Didascalia Apostolorum, the bishops are 
defined as “priests and prophets, and princes and leaders and kings, and 
mediators between God and the faithful, and receivers of the world, and 
preachers and proclaimers thereof, and knowers of the Scriptures and of 
the utterances of God, and witnesses of his will, who bear the sins of all, 
and are to give answers for all.””> 

A very similar definition of bishops is to be found in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, where they are called “ministers of the word, keepers of knowl- 
edge ..., teachers of piety,” etc.”° The Areopagite, therefore, inserts himself 
in the quite long ecclesiological tradition in which episcopacy recurs as one 
of the most central themes, together with the well-known doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession as the main feature of a bishop’s office.” All of these appel- 
latives that describe bishops as guides, keepers of knowledge, ministers of 
the word, etc., are not granted to everyone who becomes a bishop, but the 
status of the hierarch has a very personal character. Only those touched by 
God’s inspiration are worthy of being hierarchs: “If God’s inspiration and 
choice have not summoned one to the task of leadership, if one has not yet 
received perfect and lasting divinization, one must avoid the arrogance of 
guiding others.’”* 

The hierarchical structure and the preservation of the well-ordered 
world seem to be one of Dionysius’s greatest preoccupations. The ordering 


how that hierarchy and every hierarchy, including the one being praised by us now, has one and the 
same power throughout all its hierarchical endeavor, namely the hierarch himself, and how its being 
and proportion and order are in him divinely perfected and deified, and are then imparted to those 
below him according to their merit, whereas the sacred deification occurs in him directly from God.” 

75. Didascalia Apostolorum, trans. R. H. Connolly (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929), VIIL80. 

76. Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 7, Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, trans. James Donaldson (Buffa- 
lo, NY.: Christian Literature, 1886), II.26. 

77. This power and authority of bishops is, according to Dionysius, tempered only by the hier- 
arch’s deference to the apostles and their first successors. Again, the profound Christian character of 
Dionysius’s ecclesiology is shown here. The history of the Church is at the same time a history of the 
apostolic succession. This succession, in the Orthodox sense, means receiving, transmitting, and keep- 
ing, by clergy and people, one and the same faith and spiritual life. A hierarchy that fails to transmit the 
apostolic faith and life is no longer a hierarchy. See Filip Ivanovic, “The Ecclesiology of Dionysius the 
Areopagite,” International Journal for the Study of the Christian Church u, no. 1 (2011): 27-44. 

78. De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 111.3.14, 445B. 
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of the cosmos has been instituted by God himself, and every transgression 
against that arrangement would mean disobeying God’s commandments. 
This is clearly expressed in the famous Letter VIII which Dionysius allegedly 
wrote to a certain monk Demophilus. The letter is a response to the monk 
who has asked Dionysius’s opinion on something he did: specifically, a 
priest in his community had taken pity on a penitent, and according to the 
monk he had thus made a mistake, so the monk intervened to dismiss the 
priest, and had entered the inner sanctuary in order to save the sacred items 
from defilement. Given the exposition of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy and 
the explicit prohibition of monks entering the inner sanctuary, Demophilus 
obviously could not earn Dionysius’s approval. Strictly following his con- 
cept of the hierarchy, the Areopagite explains that “it is not permitted that 
a priest should be corrected by the deacons, who are your superiors, nor 
by the monks, who are at the same level as yourself,’ because nothing gives 
one the right “to overturn the order which God himself has established.””” 
Since monks belonged to the highest rank of the lowest order of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, it was not permitted for them to reproach those who 
were on higher levels; furthermore, Demophilus did not reproach a deacon, 
who was immediately superior to him, but rather a priest, who was inferior 
only to the hierarch. Therefore, Demophilus violated the sacred order and 
did not respect his “proper place.” This place is significantly described by 
Dionysius in an image of the position of various ranks in the church: 


Not every participant is removed from the Holy of Holies? No. First to approach it 
is the rank of sacred initiators [hierarchs]. Then come the priests and the deacons. 
The monks have their rightful place at the doors of the inner sanctuary. The posi- 
tion of the [clergy] at the divine altar symbolizes the rank they hold. ... To the obe- 
dient monks, to the sacred people, to the orders being purified, they make known, 
according to merit, those divine things which were safe for all contamination until 
the Holy of Holies was compelled to endure your arrogant invasion.*° 


The “arrogant invasion” means transgression against the divinely ordered 
cosmos, and moving away from one’s own place in that cosmos represents 
a distortion of justice. In his exposition of the hierarchical discipline, Di- 
onysius gives an account of justice that is very much reminiscent of the 
Platonic concept of justice: “The Word of God commands us ‘to pursue 
just things justly, and justice is pursued when each wishes to give every- 


79. Dionysius, Epistula VIIL1, 1088C. 
80. Ibid., VIII.1, 1o88D-1089C. 
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one his due.”** And as for Demophilus, he should put himself in his proper 
place: “Accept the place assigned to you by the divine deacons. Let them 
accept what the priests have assigned to them. Let the priests accept what 
the hierarchs have assigned to them. Let the hierarchs bow to the apostles 
and to the successors of apostles.’*” 

It is once again clear what constitutes Dionysius’s position on hierar- 
chical relationships within the Church: the only (human) authority above 
the hierarchs are the apostles and their successors, while all the other ranks 
should accept the assignments given by the orders superior to them. This 
led René Roques to note that “to suppress or just to neglect these relations 
means, in Dionysius’s eyes, to deliver the angelic and ecclesiastical world to 


confusion, ignorance, and wreck.” 


Sacraments 


The importance of the central role of a bishop is repeated several times in 
Dionysius’s treatment of the hierarchy; without bishops there would be no 
hierarchy, as only they possess the power of consecration, without which 
other sacraments would not be possible, and even a priest would not be a 
priest without first being consecrated by the hierarch. This confirms that 
a hierarch’s primacy is not based just on the idea that he belongs to the 
first rank in the hierarchy, closest to God, but also in the fact that without 
him, the sacraments could not be performed. And it is precisely in the sac- 
raments that Dionysius sees the main instrument of deification, as every 
single sacrament “draws our fragmented lives together into a one-like di- 
vinization [EvoeiSi Séworv].’** God himself “has established for us those 
saving sacraments by means of which the participants are divinized.”*° 
God has arranged that only hierarchs “can accomplish the sanctifica- 
tion of the clerical orders, the consecration of the ointment, and the rite 
of consecrating the holy altar.”*° As far as priests are concerned, they guide 
“the initiates to the divine visions of sacraments,’®’ show the works of 
God in appropriate sacred symbols and prepare the postulants “to con- 
template and participate in the holy sacraments.”** The order of deacons 
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has the power of purification: “The order of deacons purifies and discerns 
those who do not carry God’s likeness within themselves, and it does so 
before they come to the sacred rites performed by the priests. It purifies all 
who approach by drawing them away from all dalliance with what is evil. It 
makes them receptive to the ritual vision and communion.’®? 

All this is not just the result of some obsession of Dionysius with stat- 
ically ordered and strict arrangement with an elitist significance, but it is 
a necessary prerequisite which makes deification and godlikeness possi- 
ble. Differences among orders are in fact symbols of divine activities, and 
“since they bestow enlightenment corresponding to the unconfused and 
pure order of these activities, their sacred activities and holy orders have 
been arranged hierarchically in the threefold division of first, middle, and 
last so as to present, as I have said already, an image of the ordered and har- 
monious nature of the divine activities.” The activities purify, illuminate, 
and perfect, and this too is well-ordered and rightly adjusted: 


The divinity first purifies those minds which it reaches and then illuminates them. 
Following on their illumination it perfects them in a perfect conformity to God. 
This being so, it is clear that the hierarchy, as an image of the divine, is divided into 
distinctive orders and powers in order to reveal that the activities of the divinity 
are preeminent for the utter holiness and purity, permanence and distinctiveness 
of their orders.”! 


Therefore, a sacramental power is assigned to each order of the clerical 
rank. However, this does not mean that each order has only one power; 
the superior orders hold the powers of subordinates, so deacons just pu- 
rify, priests purify and illuminate, while hierarchs purify, illuminate, and 
perfect.” These three powers operate through particular sacraments, so 
that “the sacred divine birth is a purification and an illuminating enlight- 
enment, the sacraments of the synaxis and of the myron-ointment pro- 
vide a perfecting knowledge and understanding of the divine workings.” 
The “divine birth,” that is, baptism is, therefore, a purification, a first step 
toward deification, and the starting point of the journey on which one be- 
comes receptive to the work of God. Ultimately, baptism brings one to a 
divine level of being (tò eivat Beiwç éotiv ý Beia yévvnots),°* since without 
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the divine birth, deification would never be realized, as the understanding 
and practicing of the truths of God would be impossible without “a divine 
beginning’ The need for baptism comes from the initiate himself, whose 
heart becomes fired with the desire of sharing in the transcendent, as he 
has heard the “good news,” spoken through the hierarch, that God “has 
deigned to come down to us and that, like a fire, he has made one with 
himself all those capable of being divinized [pdc Néwow émttnderotyta].”° 
Dionysius reaffirms once again God’s interest in our salvation, the reason 
for which he came to earth, out of love, and made it possible for human 
beings to be in union with him. In addition, the hierarch’s importance is 
restated, as it is he who announces the “good news,’ in which he follows the 
footsteps of his predecessors, apostles, who were the first to proclaim God's 
incarnation. Finally, the Areopagite stresses the aptitude or fitness for deifi- 
cation, as well as the postulant’s own initiative, which might be understood 
as the author’s affirmation of the human will—it is dependent on the will 
to accept or reject the gift of deification.” 

In his being uplifted, the postulant is granted a share of the divinity and 
so becomes part of those who are made godly (év@éwv) and who form a 
sacred ordering (iepãç katatafews).°* The “new birth” also means new life, 
and a new life presupposes ethical conduct, and the renouncement of evil, 
darkness, and every wrongdoing. Nevertheless, this is still not enough— 
conformity to God presupposes courage too, as one “must fearlessly 
confront any disastrous backsliding,’”’ and he “will do battle with every 
activity and with every being which stand in the way of his divinization 
[8gwow].”! The courage to do battle with everything opposed to deifica- 
tion highlights again not only the individual ability to gain deification, but 
also the importance of one’s own will—it is not enough to be baptized, or 
to withdraw from wrongdoing, it is also necessary to have the will to fight 
and to follow Christ’s example. Clearly, deification is not simply a given, 
it is not bestowed upon a passive believer, but it requires certain active- 
ness,'°! a synergy with God, by which this gift is earned. 

The culmination of each rite is the Eucharist, the highest point that 
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grants union with God, brings about gathering to the One, and perfects 
one’s communion with God: “Each of the hierarchic sacraments is in- 
complete to the extent that it does not perfect our communion and ‘gath- 
ering’ to the One [mpdc tò ëv huv Kotwwviav Kai cbvakw], and by being 
thus incomplete it cannot work our full perfection.’!” It seems that, for 
Dionysius, a triple union is realized through the Eucharist—union with 
God, union with oneself, and union with other members of the communi- 
ty. The purpose of the Eucharist is precisely the union with God, but this 
cannot be achieved without the union with oneself, that is, without being 
évoetd1j¢, which implies the purification of sins and of inclinations toward 
change and multiplicity of passions.'™ In the end, the Eucharist represents 
the community of believers who are nourished by the same food, and so 
“their lives must be joined in full sharing of inspired food.”’™ In this way, 
the ovvakic becomes an assembly of believers, and is realized through a 
“material gathering of a plurality which is united also spiritually.’!°° 

The Eucharist is, therefore, “the sacrament of sacraments,” and only 
baptized Christians can be present during its performance, while the cate- 
chumens, those not initiated, are barred from this sacrament. The initiation 
has a huge importance for Dionysius, and when discussing the difference 
between the catechumens and those possessed, he says that “there is no 
equality of status between someone who has received no initiation nor 
taken part in the divine sacraments and someone who has taken part in 
some of the sacred rites but is now held fast by opposing charms or by con- 
fusion.”!°° Again the initiation is reaffirmed as the necessary starting point 
for communion with God, and so those not initiated are not allowed to be 
present. Barred also are the possessed, who are somewhat superior to cate- 
chumens and who have received baptism, but they “have turned away from 
a life conforming to the divine example,”'°’ which does not allow them 
to be present during the Eucharist. Once again Dionysius shows the dou- 
ble condition of deification—the first, formal condition is to be baptized, 
that is, initiated, while the second condition stands in the way of life which 
must conform to the divine example, and only such life can truly provide 
the stability and activity of the godlike state.'°* This includes piety, ethics, 
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and asceticism, as the Areopagite claims that the one who “has been lifted 
up into conformity with God [8eoeiSod¢] through complete and perfecting 
divinization (navtedéot kai tehewtiKas ewoo], such as man if he is truly 
indifferent to the realities of the flesh, will have arrived at the highest pos- 
sible measure of divinization [Owoet].!°? The Eucharist in fact represents 
and manifests the salvific workings of Christ, who becomes visible before 
our eyes; and by observing and receiving the Eucharist, human beings are 
able to become godlike: “If our longing is for communion with him, then 
we must give our full attention to his divine life in the flesh. His sacred sin- 
lessness must be our model so that we may aspire to a godlike and unblem- 
ished condition [80154 Kai dAwBytov éEtv]. This is how, in a way that suits 
us [harmoniously, évapyoviws], he will grant us communion with his like- 
ness [Spotov kotvwviav].’!!° His example, manifested by communion, is the 
calling to share in his goodness, and to “make ourselves one with his divine 
life and imitate it as far as we can, so that we may achieve perfection and 
truly enter into communion with God [kotvwvoi 800] and with the divine 
things.”""* The moral life which follows Christ’s example is complementary 
to the participation in the Eucharist.''” Deification is operated through the 
sacraments and departs from Christ, who is the head of the entire hierarchy 
and whose workings are manifested through the sacraments.’ 

The third sacrament, Ointment, belongs to the same perfecting order as 
the Eucharist, and in the same manner it cannot be assisted by the imperfect 
orders. The ointment used in the sacrament has a symbolic value, in that it is 
composed of fragrant substances, whose source, in a figurative way, is Christ, 
and he “turns to those minds which have achieved the closest conformity to 
God.”"* In doing so, he gives them divine fragrances to instigate “a longing 
for God's gifts, and to feed on conceptual food.”!!> These fragrant outpour- 
ings are also granted according to one’s capacity to receive them, that is, 
“in proportion to whatever part it has in the divine [kata Oelav péOe’tv].”!"° 
The myron represents Christ’s action on behalf of the salvation of human 
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beings,'’” and it also symbolizes the presence of the Holy Spirit.''* In fact, 
ointment is necessary for the consecration of everything that requires con- 
secration, and so completes the sacrament of baptism, as the dropping of 
the ointment into the baptistery signifies that Christ died for the sake of our 
divine birth.’”” All of this points to the conclusion that Christ’s philanthropy 
(and incarnation as its result) is the principle of deification, while its vehicle, 
through which deification is operated, is the sacraments that are performed 
within the Church.’”° 


Epistemology 


As noted in the previous section, the hierarchy, which brings about de- 
ification, is defined as an order, an activity, and a state of understanding 
(émtotHun]. The orders of the hierarchy have the task of performing the sac- 
raments, while sacramental activities consist of purification, illumination, 
and perfection. These three activities contain an important epistemological 
element, since, as Dionysius says, these “are all three the reception of an 
understanding of the Godhead [Seapytxijs émtotypns].”!?" Moreover, the 
common goal of the hierarchy is the “seeing and understanding of sacred 
truth [1 tis iepaic åAnOeiaç Spacic te kal EmtotHuN],’!?* which ultimately ef- 
fects deification. Therefore, knowledge constitutes an important part in the 
process of the deification of human beings. Nonetheless, how is this pro- 
cess of knowing operated? There is a difference of epistemological states 
between the two hierarchies. The knowledge of God is first participated by 
incorporeal beings, angels, whose thinking processes imitate the divine.” 
And then, this knowledge is communicated to human beings, so that it was 
first revealed to angels, and then from them to human beings. 

This knowledge is transmitted to human beings by the first rank of their 
hierarchy, since it comes from God to the leaders, the apostles and hier- 


archs, of the human order: “The first leaders of our hierarchy received their 
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fill of the sacred gift from the transcendent Deity. Then divine goodness 
sent them to lead others to this same gift. Like gods, they had a burning 
and generous urge to secure uplifting and divinization for their subordi- 
nates. And so, using images derived from the senses they spoke of the tran- 
scendent.”!*4 

In this process of knowing, the knower becomes more and more unit- 
ed with God, since it is him who the knower is trying to know. The direct 
participation of the knower with the realities of God is brought about by 
the epistemological identification of the process of knowing with the ob- 
ject of knowing.’”’ The reality of God becomes the reality of the knower, 
which means that God lives through him, and he thus becomes deified. In 
Dionysius’s words, “through the knowledge we have, which is geared to 
our faculties [proportionate knowledge, avadoytkijs yvwaews], we may be 
uplifted as far as possible to the Cause of everything.”!”° 

The question now is, if God is ineffable and unknowable, how is the 
knowledge of God possible and how can it be reached? There are two 
ways—the famous cataphatic and apophatic theologies, to which sym- 
bolic theology should be added. These two methods of knowing God are 
grounded in Dionysius’s idea of unions and distinctions in God, accord- 
ing to which the divine unities are “the hidden and permanent, supreme 
foundations of a steadfastness which is more than ineffable and more than 
unknowable,’ while the divine distinctions are “the benign processions and 
revelation of God.”!”’ The cataphatic theology manifests the creative pro- 
duction of God, it is the movement from simplicity to multiplicity, while 
the apophatic theology represents the ascent of being, and the passage 
from diversity to multiplicity. The relationship between these is perhaps 
best explained by Dionysius himself: 


In my Theological Representations, I have praised the notions which are most ap- 
propriate to affirmative theology. I have shown the sense in which the divine and 
good nature is said to be one and then triune, how Fatherhood and Sonship are 
predicated of it, the meaning of the theology of the Spirit, how these core lights of 
goodness grew from the incorporeal and indivisible good, and how in this sprout- 
ing they have remained inseparable from their co-eternal foundation in it, in them- 
selves, and in each other. I have spoken of how Jesus, who is above individual be- 
ing, became a being with a true human nature. Other revelations of Scripture were 
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also praised in The Theological Representations. In The Divine Names I have shown 
the sense in which God is described as good, existent, life, wisdom, power, and 
whatever other things pertain to the conceptual names for God. In my Symbolic 
Theology I have discussed analogies of God drawn from what we perceive. I have 
spoken of the images we have of him, of the forms, figures, and instruments prop- 
er to him, of the places in which he lives, and of the ornaments he wears. I have 
spoken of his anger, grief, and rage, of how he is said to be drunk and hungover, 
of his oaths and curses, of his sleeping and waking, and indeed of all those images 
we have of him, images shaped by the workings of the symbolic representations 
of God. And I feel sure that you have noticed how these latter come much more 
abundantly than what went before, since The Theological Representations and a dis- 
cussion of the names appropriate to God are inevitably briefer than what can be 
said in The Symbolic Theology. 


However, when the mind ascends, it realizes that words become useless 
and cannot denote the one who is ineffable and indescribable: 


The fact is that the more we take flight upward, the more our words are confined 
to the ideas we are capable of forming; so that now as we plunge into that dark- 
ness which is beyond intellect, we shall find ourselves not simply running short of 
words but actually speechless and unknowing. In the earlier books my argument 
traveled downward from the most exalted to the humblest categories, taking in on 
this downward path an ever-increasing number of ideas which multiplied with ev- 
ery stage of the descent. But my argument now rises from what is below up to the 
transcendent, and the more it climbs, the more language falters, and when it has 
passed up and beyond the ascent, it will turn silent completely, since it will finally 
be at one with him who is indescribable.'”* 

Cataphatic theology proceeds by affirmation, by saying what God is, 
while the apophatic approach consists of negation, in saying what God is 
not. These two should be considered as complementary, in the sense that 
cataphatic theology is the beginning, while its apophatic counterpart is the 
final stage of the epistemological process. God is known through “the ar- 
rangement of everything, because everything is, in a sense, projected out of 
him, and this order possesses certain images and semblances of his divine 
paradigms.”!”’ This includes perceptible images, symbols, and sacramental 
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activities, through which human beings are uplifted to the contemplation 
of divine things.’*° In Dionysius’s words: “Holy contemplation can be de- 
rived from all things, and the above-named incongruous similitudes [di- 
vine attributes] can be fashioned from material things to symbolize what 
is intelligible and intellectual, since the intellectual has in another manner 
what has been attributed differently to the perceptible.” 

There are, for Dionysius, two types of images and symbols: similar, 
where like represents the like, and dissimilar, which are incongruous and 
do not comply with the rule of likeness. Both of these, of course, are nec- 
essary, and represent a sort of a concession to our imperfect nature, which 
knows things through their perceptible character. Of these two types, the 
Areopagite prefers the dissimilar ones. The preference for dissimilar images 
is the result of two aspects, the first one being pedagogical, since it is more 
difficult to accept dissimilar symbols, as they require an explanation, pro- 
voke wonder, and incite further research, and the second being the need to 
hide the secret knowledge and sacred meaning of these symbols, so they 
cannot be grasped and thus desecrated by uninitiated people.'** Thus Di- 
onysius says: 


But if one looks at the truth of the matter, the sacred wisdom of Scripture be- 
comes evident, for, when the heavenly intelligences are represented with forms, 
great providential care is taken to offer no insult to the divine powers, as one might 
say, and we ourselves are spared a passionate dependence upon images which have 
something of the lowly and the vulgar about them. Now there are two reasons for 
creating types for the typeless, for giving shape to what is actually without shape. 
First, we lack the ability to be directly raised up to conceptual contemplations. We 
need our own upliftings that come naturally to us and which can raise before us the 
permitted forms of the marvelous and unformed sights. Second, it is most fitting 
to the mysterious passages of Scripture that the sacred and hidden truth about the 
celestial intelligences be concealed through the inexpressible and the sacred and 
be inaccessible to hoi polloi.'*? 


The visible world, therefore, has a double character, which at once re- 
veals and conceals the divine. However, the most suitable way of knowing 
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divine things is apophatic theology, which is the final step in this process, 
as both cataphatic and symbolic theologies point beyond themselves to 
the way of negation. This means the denial of all beings, because in such 
a way we “discover that although [Godhead] is the cause of everything, it 
is not a thing since it transcends all things in a manner beyond being.”’** 
Therefore, the process of knowing is a combination of both affirmative and 
negative paths, and as the Areopagite says, “God is therefore known in all 
things and as distinct from all things. He is known through knowledge and 
through unknowing.”’*’ In order to make any assertions about the One 
who is beyond assertion, it is necessary to look for the closest similitudes. 
However, as soon as any affirmation or cataphatic statement is conceived, 
it necessarily leads to gradual apophatic denial because no affirmation can 
depict the divine reality.'°° In this way God “is known to all from all things, 
and he is known to no one from anything.”*” 

The goal of this apophatic path is to reach the divine darkness,'** the 
cloud of unknowing, which is a union beyond mind, when the mind turns 
away from all things and even from itself. This means that when “we plunge 
into that darkness which is beyond intellect, we shall find ourselves not 
simply running short of words but actually speechless and unknowing”? 
This darkness is not some darkness of ignorance, but rather something that 
surpasses knowledge and leaves us speechless, since taking the negative 
path means negating every affirmation; however, in the end, negation also 
is negated, and only silence remains, in a sort of a cessation of all physical 
and cognitive activities. This however does not mean an exaltation of some 
pure thought, but, as Andrew Louth pointed out, rather a “withdrawal 
from the inevitable fragmentariness of our involvement in the world of the 
senses to amore collected, unified state.”!*° The divine darkness should not 
be confused with dark itself—it is not the absence of light, but quite the 
contrary, it is the superabundance of light. This is quite clear even from the 
terminology that Dionysius employs: dark as the absence of light is called 
oxdtoc, while darkness as superabundance of light is described as yvdgoc. 
The terminology of dark/darkness is also related to the terminology of ig- 
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norance/unknowing, so that oxdto¢ relates to éyvoua,'*" and yvógoç relates 
to ayvwoia. While ignorance is something inferior to knowledge, unknow- 
ing is something that goes beyond it, just as dark means the absence of 
light while darkness surpasses it. The real knowledge of God comes within 
a union of the mind, when one belongs only to God: 


The human mind has a capacity to think, through which it looks on conceptual 
things, and a unity which transcends the nature of the mind, through which it is 
joined to things beyond itself. And this transcendent characteristic must be given 
to the words we use about God. They must not be given the human sense. We 
should be taken wholly out of ourselves and become wholly of God, since it is 
better to belong to God rather than to ourselves. Only when we are with God will 
the divine gifts be poured out onto us.'*” 


The union of the mind with transcendent things can happen only when 
one does not belong to oneself, but is possessed by God. In this union it 
is possible to think God and to be deified.'** An example of this state, in 
Dionysius’s eyes, is Moses who entered the divine darkness and from that 
moment belonged completely to God.'** 

As evident from above, knowledge of the “sacred truth” constitutes an 
essentially important part of the process of deification according to the Ar- 
eopagite, leading Roques to claim that 0gwotg “goes hand in hand with the 
yvoos.”"*S This epistemological element in Dionysius is so strong that it is 
possible to deduce a tension between ontology and epistemology, a differ- 
ence between “to be” and “to know,” or even more strongly to say that no 
knowledge means no deification.'*° And indeed, Dionysius’s insistence on 
the epistemological dimension of deification could lead to the conclusion 
that knowledge is the essential part, or a condition, of deification. Together 
with his constant affirmation that receiving knowledge stands in propor- 
tion to one’s place in the hierarchy, this could lead to two striking con- 
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clusions: 1) only intelligent beings can be deified and only if they possess 
adequate knowledge, and 2) not all intelligent beings are equally deified 
since their knowledge depends on their capacities to receive it and on their 
position within the hierarchy. However, despite the apparent accuracy of 
these conclusions, some objections have to be made in this respect. 

First, it is important to note that intellect should not be understood 
in the contemporary sense of the word but rather as the center and sum- 
mation of all lesser functions, including both discursive reason and sense 
perception. Dionysius is precisely one of those who argue that we do not 
know only through our “noetic” function, but also through the senses: 
“But also sense-perceptions themselves are echoes of wisdom.”!*” And here 
stands further “proof” of Dionysius’s orthodoxy—we do not know God 
away or apart from senses, but precisely through them, and a human being 
is deified not only in his soul, but also in both his body and soul.** In the 
Areopagite’s words: 


Among the unholy there are some who ridiculously believe that our bodies expe- 
rience a dissolution of being. Others think that the link of body and soul is broken 
forever since, as they imagine, it would be inappropriate for souls to be trammeled 
with a body in the midst of the godlike life and blessedness. Such people, because 
of their inadequate acquaintance with divine understanding [moti], overlook 
the fact that Christ has already provided the example of a human life conforming 
perfectly to God.... No sacred men will ever fall into such error, for they know that 
their whole being will be granted the peace which will make them Christlike.'? 
In relation to the apparent difference between ontology and epistemol- 
ogy, we should recall his words that the knower is united with the object 
of knowing, namely God, that is, knowledge is communion with God, and 
therefore it is constitutive of the very being of creatures, meaning that there 
can be no difference between “to be” and “to know.’ To know God is to be; 
to be is to know God, since the knowledge of God is attained “by way of the 
cause of all things.’!°° The creation is the key to our understanding of the 
transcendent, while causality opens the path to divine reality.'*’ Because 
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of the continuum of modes of communion that we have observed, this is 
true even for inanimate objects. Just as intellection is the mode of being at- 
tributable to intelligent beings, so we may say that simple sense-perception, 
vital motion, and essential fitness are the attenuated modes of knowledge 
proper to animals, plants, and stones respectively.'®* This means that not 
only human beings, but creation in its entirety, including inanimate beings, 
are called to be in communion with God, that is, to be deified: 


All things desire it: Everything with mind and reason seeks to know it, everything 
sentient yearns to perceive it, everything lacking perception has a living and in- 
stinctive longing for it, and everything lifeless and merely existent turns, in its own 
fashion, for a share of it.’ 

As Eric D. Perl has shown, in the same way that knowledge is the mode of 
being proper to cognitive things, so the being of things at lower levels is 
their lesser mode of knowledge. This means that the mere existence of a 
stone or any other inanimate object is that thing’s analogous knowledge of 
God.'** As the Areopagite says: 


Next to these sacred and holy intelligent beings are the souls, together with all the 
good peculiar to these souls. These too derive their being from the transcendent 
Good. So therefore they have intelligence, immortality, existence. They can strive 
toward angelic life. By means of the angels as good leaders, they can be uplifted to 
the generous Source of all good things and, each according to his measure, they 
are able to have a share in the illuminations streaming out from that Source. They 
too, in their own fashion, possess the gift of exemplifying the Good, and they have 
all those other qualities which I described in my book The Soul. And, if we must 
speak of the matter, all this applies also to the irrational souls, to the living crea- 
tures which fly through the air or walk the earth, those that live in the waters, the 
amphibians as well as those which are burrowed into the ground, in short, every 
sentient and living being. They all have soul and life because of the existence of the 
Good. And the plants too have nourishment and life and motion from this same 
Good. So also with soulless and lifeless matter. It is there because of the Good; 


through it they received their state of existence.'** 
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Therefore, “if to produce is to reveal, then to be produced is to receive the 
revelation, that is, to know.’!°° This means that being is actually both the 
manifestation and knowledge of God. 

The second conclusion regarding the unequal deification of all beings, 
derived from their position in the hierarchy and their capacity, comes from 
Dionysius’s insistence on precise hierarchical order, which offers the chance 
to accuse him of describing his hierarchy as too rigid and immutable. Thus, 
knowledge is mediated by Christ through hierarchies, so there is always 
something, namely the hierarchy, which stands between God and man. As 
such, the hierarchy would be the carrier of all true knowledge of creation, 
and a path to knowledge of God; it is the true pvo) Pewpia.'®” From the 
hierarchical division into orders it follows that the higher orders will al- 
ways be closer to the source, and therefore they would be more deified 
than the lower orders, so for example hierarchs (bishops) would always 
have more knowledge, and thus be more deified, than the common peo- 
ple. One should note here the parallel between Dionysius’s hierarch and 
Plato’s philosopher: the philosopher, as the one who possesses the virtue 
of knowledge, becomes more like God in the measure of his insight into 
the truth contained in God, while all other men are scaled proportionally 
to the degree to which they outline the being of the philosopher, and this 
scale seems to be quite hierarchically arranged.'** Thus when the truth is 
known better, the imitation of God is greater. 

Going back to Dionysius, what should be noted here is that there is no 
difference between so-called direct and mediated knowledge, or between 
direct and mediated deification. As a result, the communion with God 
which is hierarchically ordered and mediated is nothing but the same di- 
rect communion, since it is through and because of the hierarchies, that this 
communion is realized. Communion happens within the hierarchy, and 
each being is in communion precisely because it occupies a specific place in 
the hierarchical order. There are no two or three Gods for the various classes 
of initiates, but there is one God who gives himself in the way best suited 
to every recipient.'®’ Dionysius himself proves this conclusion by saying: 


A hierarchy bears in itself the mark of God. Hierarchy causes its members to be 
images of God in all respects, to be clear and spotless mirrors. ... It ensures that 
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when its members have received this full and divine splendor they can then pass 
on this light generously and in accordance with God’s will to beings further down 
the scale. ... Indeed for every member of the hierarchy, perfection consists in this, 
that it is uplifted to imitate God as far as possible and, more wonderful still, that it 
becomes what Scripture calls a “fellow workman for God” and a reflection of the 
workings of God. Therefore when the hierarchic order lays it on some to be purified 
and on others to do the purifying, on some to receive illumination and on others 
to cause illumination, on some to be perfected and on others to bring about per- 


fection, each will actually imitate God in the way suitable to whatever role it has.‘ 


Therefore, the goal and purpose of the hierarchy is to make its members 
images of God, and to ensure that all the members “have received this full 
and divine splendor.” This also means that in the Areopagite’s system there 
is no place for any kind of discrimination against the lower orders, since 
every thing has its perfection by being in the right and proper place in the 
hierarchy. And furthermore, God is not a being above or at the peak of the 
hierarchy; in fact, he is not a being, but he is the ground of the hierarchy 
and fully and directly penetrates the entire hierarchy throughout.'®' An im- 
portant point to make here is that Dionysius does not affirm the emanation 
of being through hierarchies—it is not that the lower ranks receive their 
being from higher ranks. On the contrary, he firmly believes in the Chris- 
tian idea of creation by God out of nothing, and so each being is immediate 
to God since God is its creator. This means that there is the integrity of 
divine processions on each level of participation, so the hierarchy does not 
limit in any way the fullness of union with God—it is fully realized on each 
step of the ladder, but it is not a uniform union; rather, it is personal.’ 
Therefore, the hierarchy is a vehicle of light, illumination, and revelation, 
while the ranks are God’s messengers, and nothing more.’ 

As already stated, Dionysius’s thought is extremely heavy with symbol- 
ism and knowledge, symbols representing some kind of token for acquiring 
knowledge. The question that arises here is, therefore, what is the role of 
liturgy and sacraments? If the gnosis is the key element of deification, and it 
is transmitted by the hierarchy, then what is liturgy, except a mere symbol, 
or just “a divine drama”?! I would like to pose the same question as Alex- 
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ander Golitzin did in his defense of Dionysius against the aforementioned 
accusations: “What on earth—or heaven—[is] Dionysius finally talking 
about, and why [did he bother] to say it in the first place?”!®> Indeed, I 
think that the question is in order, if one assumes that following the path 
of all these accusations, Dionysius would be an incompetent, or, at best, a 
rather confused writer whose thought dissolves between some Christian 
elements mixed with Neoplatonic tradition which he himself has thor- 
oughly changed. The answer lies in the negligent reading of his writings, 
rather than in his own incongruity and confusion. Rather than a drama, 
liturgy is a vehicle of deification, which “is a participation in the divine 
life, and the transmission of that divine life is operated by symbolic and 
hierarchical rites.”1°° 

The last objection that I would like to address here is the question as 
to whether there is some sacramental efficacy in the Areopagite’s system, 
or is it just, as stated above, a symbol and some sort of a drama? Dionysius 
is very explicit in this respect. Merely two examples taken from his writ- 
ings should suffice to answer this question—infant baptism and funeral 
rites, both explained in his Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. As for infant baptism, 
which is mentioned here for the first time, it is to be accepted, because the 
sponsor speaks and acts on behalf of the child, and it is he who speaks the 
renunciation and makes promises for the child; this is appropriate since the 
sponsor accepts the responsibility to bring up the child in accordance with 
his words.'°’ In the end, no one is capable of completely understanding 
the divine mysteries, as many are beyond the understanding of even the 
highest angels.'°* As Golitzin concluded, in the human sphere, there can 
be no true knowledge apart from the knowledge revealed by God in Scrip- 
tures and embodied in the Church's structure and liturgy, so that Scripture 
reveals theology and theurgy, while the liturgy bodies it forth.\° 

This means that, for Dionysius, knowledge is an important aspect of 
one’s ascending path to God—important, but not the only one. Besides 
knowledge and understanding, the hierarchy administers the sacraments, 
which have a dual activity, acting on the soul spiritually and on the body 
physically, both of which are necessary. As Louth has shown, “there is a 
place for genuine sacramental efficacy in Dionysian sacramental theol- 
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ogy.’'”° The same can be said for funeral rites. The entire rite, including 
the bishop’s prayer, would not have any meaning if there was no place for 
sacramental efficacy. The funeral also proves the dual activity of the hier- 
archy, on both the soul and the body. If knowledge was the only element 
of deification, then both infant baptism and funeral rites would be com- 


pletely pointless, and Dionysius would not bother to mention them at all. 
Therefore, 


sacred symbols are in some way fully actualized within the framework of the li- 
turgical practices, and they allow impartation (to the simple believer ignorant of 
theological doctrines, as well as to the believer well versed in spiritual exegesis) 
not just of a simple theoretical knowledge of divine mysteries, but also a spiritu- 
al relationship of efficient and deifying participation, and therefore, real proximity 
between man and God.” 


The conclusion that should be drawn ultimately is that for Dionysius, as 
posited above, knowledge is a highly important factor for deification, that 
is, for one’s ascent to God, but it is not the only one, as it has to be ac- 
companied by the perfection of life and love within the hierarchical struc- 
ture, and only then one might be able to approach the highest degrees of 
iniothyn. 

Finally, some general conclusions can be drawn from the overall dis- 
cussion on the deification theme in Dionysius. He defines deification as 
achieving union with and likeness to God, which is a definition that, de- 
spite its conciseness, develops through different aspects of the Areopagite’s 
thought. One of the strongest aspects in this respect is the sacramental and 
ecclesiological dimension which directly relates to the very definition of 
deification, since the goal of the hierarchy is described precisely as attain- 
ing union with and likeness to God. It is no wonder then that Dionysius 
dedicates so much thought to the hierarchical order of the world and of 
creation in its entirety, as well as to the deifying significance of symbols 
and sacraments. Another aspect heavily present in the Corpus is episte- 
mology, that is, the intellectual endeavor that brings about mystical union 
with God. These two poles work as a “link that connects the ecclesiastical 
approach with the philosophical.” However, although Dionysius gives a 
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great deal of reverence to this epistemological element, we have seen that 
deification is not purely an individualistic process of intellectualist ascent 
which would exclude the body or one’s relations to the totality of the world. 
On the contrary, despite being very close to the Neoplatonist tradition, the 
Areopagite stresses that deification happens in both the soul and the body, 
that is, the human being in its totality becomes deified. In addition, he un- 
derlines the cooperative character of deification, not just as the relationship 
between human beings and God, but also as a community of hierarchically 
ordered beings. In this way deification represents an ecstatic process where 
both God and man reach out to each other, and in this reaching out each 
being is helped and supported by other members of the hierarchy. The end 
result is the divine darkness bringing about the mystical union with God, 
which, however, does not happen in the divine hidden and inaccessible 
essence but in the radiance of his attributes, so that “we shall be ever filled 
with the sight of God shining gloriously around us as once it shone for the 


disciples at the divine transfiguration.”’”* 
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the Confessor 


CHAPTER FOUR LOVE 


While in Dionysius the Areopagite’s system of thought love is mainly 
represented by the term gpwe, which he identifies with åyánn, Maximus 
the Confessor is more prone to using the latter as the central theme of 
his metaphysics of love. It should not, however, be argued that Maximus 
avoids talking about gpwe, since the term recurs frequently in his writings, 
although it is not fully equated with ayann,' and has a slightly different 
role. In addition to these two terms, Maximus often employs other expres- 
sions, such as 1680¢ and éeotc, which designate desire or longing, respec- 
tively, and pùavðpwria, which denotes God’s love for humanity. Besides 
the positive forms of love, Maximus frequently talks about the negative 
one, which he calls pihavtia, self-love, and defines it as the affection for the 
body which is the mother of all passions and vices. 


Love and the Soul 


Maximus’s teaching on the soul and its sources has been widely studied,” 
so I shall only present its main aspects in this instance. The main feature 
of Maximus’s psychology is the trichotomy of the soul, which he divides 
into rational, irascible, and concupiscible elements, that is, Aóyoç, 8vpdc, 
and ém@vyia, to which the mind (vodc) as an integrative element is usually 
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added.* This trichotomy of the soul is in fact an old idea, present in the 
entire Greek philosophical and theological tradition, having perhaps its 
most famous representative in Plato. Namely, in his Republic, Plato speaks 
of the three parts of the soul, which he calls tò AoytotiKov, tò Ovpoetdéc, and 
tò émOvpntikdv.* The idea returns in Phaedrus, where the famous allegory 
describes irascible and concupiscible elements as two horses of a chariot, 
the charioteer of which is the rational part of man.° Similar teachings on 
the soul's trichotomy are to be found in Aristotle and the Stoics, as well as 
in Christian writers such as Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Evagrius, and 
Nemesius of Emesa.° 

The trichotomy of the soul gives Maximus the opportunity to develop 
his teaching on the passions, which are movements of the soul contrary 
to nature,’ and are defined as “unreasonable affection or senseless hate” 
for a thing (such as a man, woman, or gold) or for a representation which 
is a recollection of the thing.® All three parts of the soul are affected by 
passions, which “excite the concupiscible, or stir up the irascible, or darken 
the rational element of the soul”? The rational part is affected by ignorance 
and pride," the irascible part by grief and anger, while the concupiscible 
part by gluttony, avarice, and fornication.’ On the other hand, parts of 
the soul can be put to good use (xpjjatc), so that the concupiscible part 
can be transformed into the true desire for God and find its true pleasure 
in relation to the divinity. Similarly, the irascible part, if used positively, 
strengthens inter-human relations as well as the relation to God in which 
the soul struggles to attain God. Finally, the good use of the rational part 
clings to knowledge and prudence and establishes a relationship to God. 
Maximus summarizes the good use of different parts of the soul as follows: 
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For by the misuse of our own powers—reason, desire and the incensive power 
[Adyov te kai EmOvpias Kai Ovpod]—these evils [ignorance, self-love, tyranny] are 
established. For reason, instead of being ignorant [avti tis &yvoiac], ought to be 
moved through knowledge to seek [rno] solely after God; and desire, pure of 
the passion of self-love, ought to be driven by yearning for God alone [1é8ov mpd¢ 
tov Oedv pdvov]; and the incensive power, separated from tyranny, ought to strug- 
gle to attain God alone.” 


All parts of the soul should strive toward God—through knowledge, 
yearning, and fervid struggle. On this journey to meet God, the soul uses 
the rational faculty to search for the Cause and the goods related to the 
Cause, while the desirous faculty longs for these goods, and the irascible 
faculty keeps them and cares for them tenderly.'* However, this is not an 
easy task, since the material dyad of the soul, that is, its irascible and con- 
cupiscible elements, is inclined toward matter and fights the rational part, 
thus being able to “scatter the mind into multiplicity.’’* This is what hap- 
pened to Adam, the first man—his mind was not directed upward to God, 
but rather downward, to matter; so instead of having the natural desire of 
the mind for God, he “activated an unnatural pleasure through the medium 
of the senses.”’ In this way the human constitution became distorted, and 
the right ordering of the soul was disturbed; and so the intellect became 
subordinate to passions and vices through enslavement meted out by the 
irrational parts of the soul.’® “Truly blessed” then are those who can “over- 
come these powers and force them, as they ought, to support the mind, by 
yoking them like a slave to the power of reason.””” The rational, irascible, 
and concupiscible elements are not to be annihilated, but restored to their 
natural state in the age to come;’* these powers are in fact indispensable 
for receiving divine knowledge, in cooperation with grace.” The aforemen- 
tioned blessedness stems from the rational movement of the soul, which 
in turn affects all three of its parts, so that the concupiscible element is 
restrained by self-mastery, the irascible element “clings to charity (ayamn), 
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turning away from hate,” and the rational is directed toward God through 
prayer and contemplation.” In this way the nature of the soul is fulfilled, 
since “it is of the nature (kata pvotv) of our rational element to be subject 
to the divine Word and to rule the irrational element in us”; moreover, if 
this proper nature is preserved, then evil would be banned from the created 
world,” as evil does not belong to the essence (obocia) of creatures but to 
irrational movement (dAdytoTov kivnot).”” 

In the context of our subject, Maximus’s psychology is helpful for 
understanding his teaching on love, as it is in relation to the parts of the 
soul that he develops his notions of gpw¢ and åyánn. Explicitly, the two 
forms of love are ascribed to different elements of the soul, and based on a 
number of examined texts, it seems to me that Maximus is quite consistent 
in ascribing ëpwç to the concupiscible element of the soul, while ayaxny 
belongs to its irascible part.” In fact, ëpwç and ayann are transformative 
and corrective powers of the two passible elements, whereby ëpwç dimin- 
ishes concupiscence, while ayaxn diminishes the movement of irascible 
passions.”* This transformation of concupiscence into épwe, and ofire into 
àyánn, happens through the mind’s orientation toward God: 


For him whose mind is continually with God, even his concupiscence [2m9vpia] is 
increased above measure into a divinely burning love [O¢iov ónepnófnoev Epwra]; 
and the entire irascible element [Ovpóç] is changed into divine charity [8eiav 
petetpann a&yanyv]. For by continual participation in the divine illumination, it 
has become wholly lightsome (light-formed, pwtos8i¢] and, making the passible 
element one with itself, it has turned as was said above, to a divinely burning love 
[Zpwta Oetov] without end and unceasing charity [ayamnv], passing over complete- 
ly from earthly things to the divine.”* 


The mind, then, becomes enlightened and subordinates to itself the 
passible element of the soul, thus turning the concupiscence and ire for 
earthly things into love and charity for divine things. The entire soul, in 
both its rational and passible (concupiscible and irascible) parts, should 
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strive to seek and attain God, which means that the passible part of the soul 
has to be “logicized,” that is, subordinated to the rational part of the soul. 
When this happens, writes Maximus in Ambiguum 6, the irascible element 
of the soul is transformed into a&yann, while concupiscence becomes joy, 
which is man’s pleasure in accordance with God’s will.” Interestingly, the 


2 6 + 


Ovuóç should also serve as the mind’s “sinew” in its tendency to God: 


Our reason [Aóyoç] also should therefore be moved to seek God, the force of 
desire should struggle to possess him [xpdc te tov adtod nóðov ý kat’ EmOvpiav 
Sbvapic] and that of anger to hold on to him [xpóç thv adtod pvraxiy åàywviýéoðw 
Tò Ovpikdv], or rather, to speak more properly, the whole mind [voi] should 
tend to God, stretched out as a sinew by the temper of anger [t@ Ovpix@ tpdm@ 
vevpovpevoc], and burning with longing for the highest reaches of desire [1606 qý 
Kar’ dxpov epéoet THs EmOvpiacs nvpobpevos |.” 


The erotic aspect of the concupiscible element in fact brings about love 
(ayann), while the irascible element firmly draws the mind to God through 
the gpwe of ém8vpia. In addition, Ovpdg is transmuted into “spiritual boil- 
ing” and “prudent mania.’”* Therefore, it would seem that the passible part 
of the soul, in its right and proper use, serves as a guide to the mind’s path 
to God. Thus, Maximus writes: 


The second of the mind’s elders or captains is the concupiscible faculty 
[mOvpntixiv Sbvaptv], by which divine love [Beia àyárn] is produced. Through 
this love, the mind, voluntarily attaching itself to the desire [760] for the unde- 
filed Godhead, has a ceaseless longing for what it desires [maQovpévov tiv égeow]. 
Still another elder or captain is the irascible faculty [@vpuxtyy Sbvapw], by which 
the mind ceaselessly clings to the peace of God, drawing its movement toward the 
divine passion of desire [mpdc tov Oeiov Epwra tis EmOvplas Ti Kivy ow]? 


The passionate part of the soul obviously plays a crucial role in the as- 
cent to God, as it concerns the proper use of man’s natural faculties, which 
are not to be annihilated but rather transformed and reoriented. God him- 
self bestowed desirous love (pws) and longing (1600) to human beings, 
and he also gave them the knowledge of the ways in which this longing is 
to be satisfied.*° In the present state, human ëpwç is more of an impulse 
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disoriented in the world and attracted to what is perceived by the senses. 
However, in his providential care, God directs our yearning toward its true, 
natural, object: 


For the infinitely wise God, who providentially directs the course of our lives, of- 
ten allows us to use things naturally according to our own impulses in a way that 
leads to our correction. We see this at times among those who become frenzied 
in their abuse of material things, for by means of the very confusion and turmoil 
which both surrounds and is generated by these things, God redirects irrational 
lust [pws] for the things of this life to a natural object of desire.*" 


Providential care in this erotic sense means the corrective guidance 
of the natural human erotic impulse toward its natural object instead of 
the unnatural direction which causes distortion, confusion, and disorder. 
Just as the wrong passions involve a movement contrary to the nature of 
the soul, so the passions in their proper use are in accordance with the 
soul’s nature instituted by God. This means that the passionate part of the 
soul, when directed correctly, is indispensable for man’s path to God. In 
fact, without the passionate part of the soul, all that man is left with is the 
passionless knowledge of divine things which cannot produce the real de- 
parture from the material world.*” This knowledge becomes nothing but 
a simple thought, which does not convince the mind to abandon material 
things, and as such “there is need for the blessed passion [xá9oç] of holy 
charity [àyánn],; which binds the mind to immaterial, intelligible, and di- 
vine things rather than to their opposites.** This departure from material 
things, together with the right direction of the soul, is the necessary condi- 
tion of true love, which Maximus defines as “a good disposition [81a8¢ot<] 
of the soul, according to which one prefers no creature to the knowledge 
of God,” and which is impossible to possess “if one has any attachment to 
earthly things.’** This attachment to earthly things is in fact the origin of 
the present state of humanity, which finds itself in a position contrary to 
its nature. As a matter of fact, if this state of division and distortion were 
natural, then God would be to blame as the Creator of nature. However, 
“nothing that is natural can be opposed to God in any way,” and so instead 
of enjoying God naturally, Adam turned his mind to the unnatural pleasure 


31. Ibid., 8, 104BC. 

32. De charitate, II1.66. 
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of material things, and in this, his very first movement, he activated an un- 
natural pleasure through the medium of the senses.** 

The entire postlapsarian existence of humanity is, therefore, marked 
by an unnatural attachment to material things, as a result of Adam’s first 
movement by which he distanced himself from the knowledge and plea- 
sure of God. The task of the humanity is therefore to move contrary to 
Adam’s movement, that is, to move in a natural way which implies the 
mind’s separation from material things and its striving toward God, which 
in fact means the divine gift of love—this refers to the purified soul which 
is “freed from passions and gladdened continually by divine charity 
[àyánn]?" The origin of love is explained by Maximus in a sort of gene- 
alogical sequence in which each “ring” of the chain is the product of an- 
other: “Charity [&yaxn] springs from the calm of detachment [axd0eta], 
detachment from hope [£Azic] in God, hope from patience [ropov] and 
long-suffering [yaxpoOvpia]; and these from all-embracing self-mastery 
[éyxpateta]; self-mastery from fear [póßoç] of God, fear of God from faith 
[riot] in the Lord”: 

In this instance, Maximus presents a hierarchy of virtues—niottc, 
poos, éyKpateta, paxpoOvuia, bxopovi, Anic, and8eta, ayaa n—which 
closely follows the Evagrian scheme, though not without exceptions.*? In 
comparison with the scriptural passage,*” it would be safe to conclude that 
the main virtues in Maximus’s hierarchy are faith, hope, and love, a triad 
whose importance has to be highlighted: “At the top of the mind there are 
the logos of faith, the logos of hope and the logos of love, which dominate 
over all concepts and divine thoughts of the soul, and wisely counsel the 
mind in acting against the contrary power and showing the ways of de- 
stroying it.”*! Without these three virtues, no evil is totally suppressed, and 
no good is correctly accomplished, since faith invites the mind to go to war 
on God's side and to keep courage, while hope guarantees God’s help in the 
destruction of opposing powers, and love persuades the mind to be “im- 
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” 


mutably fixed upon the divine fondness [8eiag otopyijs].” Consequently it 
is upon divine longing (1680c) that the whole desirous power (tis Egécews 
Sbvapic) should be fixed. 

It appears that love is the peak of this triad—and its culmination. Max- 
imus himself confirms this by saying that faith is the foundation of every- 
thing, while hope connects the two extremes, namely faith and love, and 
love is the fulfilment of the previous two, since it “gives faith the reality of 
what it believes and hope the presence of what it hopes for, and the enjoy- 
ment of what is present.”® In another passage Maximus connects this triad 
of virtues to the division of time: “Time is divided in three; faith corre- 
spondingly extends to all three parts; hope to one; charity to the remaining 
two. Faith and hope remain to a certain point, charity for infinite ages in 
super-union with the super-infinite, ever increasing more. Therefore, the 
greatest of all is charity.’** 

It seems here that Maximus refers to the division of time as beginning, 
middle, and end, or more simply past, present, and future. If this scheme is 
compared to the faith/hope/love triad, it follows that faith corresponds to 
the beginning or past, hope to the middle or present, and love to both the 
middle and end or the present and future. Faith is the foundation and the 
beginning of everything, and as such it also extends to present and future, 
while hope is the present expectation of the future as it reaches to “make 
it to the end of the course,’*> and love is the actualization and fullness of 
both, because it grants reality to faith and presence to hope. Maximus also 
says that in this way love “furnishes them rest [otdots] from their mo- 
tion.’** If time is the measure of motion, as Maximus himself believes,*’ 
and if love is the end of motion, then love stretches beyond time, that is, 
it extends infinitely in union with the super-infinite. In addition, it might 
be possible to draw parallels to other two triads employed by Maximus, 
namely ovoia/divapic/évépyeta, and yéveots/kivyotc/otdotc. The first tri- 
ad refers to essence (oboia), which is a principle of a motion in potency 
(Sóvapıç), while every act (évépyeta) is the actualization of this potency so 
that essence is the beginning, potency the middle point, and act is the end 
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of essential movement.** The second triad is becoming/motion/repose, 
which summarizes the following argument contra-Origen: 


If, in the first place, we accept that the Divine is immovable (since it fills all things), 
whereas everything that has received its being ex nihilo is in motion (since all 
things are necessarily carried along toward some cause), then nothing that moves 
has yet come to rest, because its capacity for appetitive movement [kat ëpeov 
KivHoews thv Sóvapuv] has not yet come to repose in what it ultimately desires, for 
nothing but the appearance of the ultimate object of desire can bring to rest that 
which is carried along by the power of its own nature. It follows, then, that nothing 
that is in motion has come to rest, since it has not yet attained its ultimate desired 
end, because that which can arrest the motion of whatever is moved in relation to 
it has not yet appeared.*? 


The passage above explains how everything that comes to being (is 
brought from non-being to being) moves according to its desiring power 
toward the desirable in order to find its rest, so that if a being is in motion, 
it has not yet reached a desirable end. The correspondences beginning/ 
becoming, middle/motion and end/repose quite clearly come to light. 
The comparison between the three triads would mean that at the begin- 
ning (åpxń) the being (odcia) comes to being (yéveots), in the middle 
(ueodtng) it moves (kivnots) in accordance with its potency (Sbvauic), 
and at the end (téo¢) it reaches actualization (évépyeta) and finds its rest 
(otéotc).5° As Polycarp Sherwood concluded, the triads apy/peodtns/ 
téhos, odoia/dbvautc/evépyeta, and yéveotg/Kivyotg/atdoig?’ correspond 
mutually, while otdots and tédo¢ have a twofold reference—as closely re- 
lated to the nature (or essence), or as the final completion, above nature, 
in infinity.*” This is also what Maximus means when he says that love is 
“the goal [téAoc] of every good”® and that it remains infinitely in the su- 
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per-union with the super-infinite. Faith, hope, and love are therefore put 
into ontological and soteriological contexts, and they are seen by Maximus 
“as instruments on man’s way from beginning to end, from coming into 
being to repose.’** 

In the context of the faith/hope/love scheme, it seems that fear of God, 
self-mastery, long-suffering, and patience are transitory virtues on the road 
from faith to hope, while detachment is a middle virtue between hope and 
love. The reverse sequence applies to man, in whom the initial step is faith 
in God, which gives birth to other qualities and ends with love of God, as 
the culmination and summit of the causal trajectory: “He that has faith in 
the Lord fears punishment; he that fears punishment masters his passions; 
he that masters his passions endures hardship with patience; he that en- 
dures hardship with patience will have hope in God; hope in God separates 
the mind from every earthly attachment; the mind thus separated will have 
charity toward God:”55 

The free mind which possesses love for God also engages in intellectual 
activity, since “he who loves God prefers knowledge of Him to all things 
made by Him,’ and consequently, this knowledge triggers man’s desirous 
devotion to it. In this way Maximus reveals an important gnoseological 
dimension to his erotology, in that love is in some way mind’s guide to- 
ward knowledge: “As the light of the sun draws the healthy eye to itself, 
so also the knowledge of God naturally by means of love [Sià tig ayers] 
attracts the pure mind to itself.”*° In this metaphor, the light of the sun cor- 
responds to knowledge, while the healthy eye is paired with the pure mind. 
The vehicle of their connection is love. Here Maximus uses a visible natural 
phenomenon to symbolize something invisible and supra-natural: the vi- 
sion of the invisible is not achieved through physical eyes, but through the 
mind, and just as the eyes have to be healthy in order to capture the sun, 
so the mind has to be pure in order to attain the knowledge of God. Max- 
imus uses a similar metaphor when stating that the mind, when illumined 
by the divine light, does not pay attention to anything created, just as the 
eyes do not perceive stars when the sun has risen.*” In this state the mind 
moves outside of itself and outside of all things, to reach an ecstatic condi- 
tion caused by the erotic character of divine love: “When the mind by the 
burning love of its charity [Zpws tis ayanns] for God is out of itself, then 
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it has no feeling at all for itself nor for any creature.’** Love both purifies 
the soul and prepares the mind for its journey toward knowledge,*’ and 
thus Maximus’s idea of love holds both psychological and gnoseological 
importance. “The yearning for knowledge [týs yvwoews pws ]” crushes the 
pain, and aspiration to virtues vanquishes physical pleasure, which brings 
salvation to the one who cherishes these two dispositions.” 

However, the knowledge of God can never be complete, not even when 
the mind is “placed in God and inflamed with desire [1600¢].’°' What the 
mind can know are Gods attributes but not his being, and so, in a clear cat- 
aphatic-apophatic manner, Maximus exclaims that “the very fact of know- 
ing nothing is knowledge surpassing the mind.’ Therefore, complete 
knowledge of God is not possible, but what is possible is the complete 
union with God in desire and love.* Those who have acquired faith, hope, 
and love are granted access to the mystical vision in which the Logos is no 
longer “spoken of by affirmation, being called God and holy and king and 
such things, but according to what is beyond God and beyond holy and 
according to all the sayings with regard to his pre-eminence, he is spoken 
of by negation.”** 

This kind of loving union is brought about by the erotic movement of 
the mind, and it is thus not an irrational or purely impulsive movement, 
but it is an experiential-intellectual and ecstatic movement whose goal is 
union with the beloved: 


If an intellective being is moved intellectively, that is, in a manner appropriate to 
itself, then it will necessarily become a knowing intellect. But if it knows, it surely 
loves that which it knows [ép@ návtwç tod vonPEvtos]; and if it loves, it certainly 
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suffers an ecstasy toward it as an object of love ([paotdv]. If it suffers this ecstasy, 
it obviously urges itself onward, and if it urges itself onward, it surely intensifies 
and greatly accelerates its motion. And if its motion is intensified in this way, it will 
not cease until it is wholly present in the whole beloved, and wholly encompassed 
by it.65 


Eros, therefore, represents the immediate and intense desirous move- 
ment which finds its rest only in the being’s complete embrace and union 
with the object of love. This movement is ecstatic in character, which 
means that the being belongs not to itself but to the beloved, and that it 
is not known through itself but through the beloved.” Thus, it is possible 
for Maximus to say that the mind “dwells entirely in God alone in a loving 
ecstasy [kat Zpwtiktyv ëkotaow]: 47 


Self-Love 


If love is the summit and culmination of virtues, so self-love (pavtia) is 
the mother of all vices and passions.® Self-love, which Maximus often de- 
fines as the unnatural affection for the body,” is opposed to love, and it is 
man’s greatest enemy. In stating the vicious character of self-love Maximus 
comes quite close to Plato, who writes: 


There is an evil, great above all others, which most men have, implanted in their 
souls, and which each one of them excuses in himself and makes no effort to avoid. 
It is the evil indicated in the saying that every man is by nature a lover of self, and 
that it is right that he should be such. But the truth is that the cause of all sins in 
every case lies in the person’s excessive love of self [żavtoð pia]? 


Similar in this respect are the ideas of Clement of Alexandria who pro- 
claims that “their self-love is the cause of all their mistakes.’”’ However, 
Maximus seems to be the one who pays most attention to the concept of 
ptAavtia. According to him, the one possessed by self-love has all the pas- 
sions,” and it is self-love that distracts humankind from the unity of nature, 
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will, and inclination. Just as love causes human beings not to divert from 
the logos of nature and to be “one nature, so that we are able to have one 
inclination and one will with God and with one another,” so self-love 
introduces discord, fragmentation, and multitude: 


For since the deceitful devil at the beginning contrived by guile to attack human- 
kind through his self-love, deceiving him through pleasure, he has separated us in 
our inclinations from God and from one another, and turned us away from recti- 
tude. He has divided nature at the level of mode of existence, fragmenting it into a 
multitude of opinions and imaginations. He has set up the means through which 
each vice may be discovered, and with time established a law, to which all our pow- 
ers are devoted, introducing into everything a wicked support for the continuance 
of vice—namelly, irreconcilable inclinations. By this he has prevailed on human- 
kind to turn from the natural movement he once had and to move his longing from 
what is permitted to what is forbidden. Thus humankind has brought into being 
from itself the three greatest, primordial evils, and (to speak simply) the begetters 
of all vice: ignorance, I mean, and self-love and tyranny, which are interdependent 
and established one through another.”* 


Self-love is therefore a vehicle of the devil’s deception, which forces hu- 
manity into a fragmented and distorted state marked by a constant passion 
for pleasure and the fear of pain. Both pleasure and pain are in fact used by 
the devil in a way that diminishes the desire of love and provokes hatred 
toward God: 


For according to Scripture there are two kinds of temptations, one pleasurable 
and the other painful, the first being intentional and the other unintentional... 
The Evil One mischievously uses both types of temptations, voluntary and invol- 
untary, the first by sowing and greatly provoking the soul with bodily pleasures 
and scheming first to take away the desire of divine love [tis Dias ayanns eects]. 
Then he cunningly works on the other type ... to set in motion the attitudes of 
hatred of the Creator.” 


The same temptations were paraded before Adam, and so his desire for 
pleasure, or escape from pain, set him on the path of unpermitted longing, 
which is a path of vice, of evil, contrary to the natural movement. In his 
craving to satisfy his needs through pleasure, he became ignorant (of God), 
which led him to self-love and the tyranny of others.”° This distortion op- 
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erates in a twofold manner, in that it turns human beings away from God 
and from one another. Furthermore, it introduces division within nature”’ 
which reflects in “a multitude of opinions and imaginations.’ As “the first 
sin, the first progeny of the devil and the mother of the passions,’ Maxi- 
mus points out self-love as a generator of all the vices, such as pride, glory, 
anger, bloodthirstiness, wrath, guile, hypocrisy, greed, resentment, etc.’® 
In addition, he speaks about avarice and vainglory as the first offspring of 
self-love, to which gluttony is to be added,” and from these a further nine 
vices are begotten,*° while elsewhere Maximus talks about the twenty- 
seven vices generated by pleasure and another twenty-four generated by 
escape from pain, to which another six are added as the result of combining 
pleasure and pain.** 

If self-love is the generic vice which begets all vices and through them 
is manifested, and if Maximus defines self-love as the irrational and unnat- 
ural attachment to the body, then it follows that the root of all wickedness 
stands in the mind’s distraction from ineffable spiritual pleasure and its de- 
votion to material sensible things, that is, the body: 


When God created human nature, he did not create sensible pleasure and pain 
along with it; rather, he furnished it with a certain spiritual capacity [kata vodv] for 
pleasure, a pleasure whereby human beings would be able to enjoy God ineffably. 
But at the instant he was created, the first man, by use of his senses, squandered 
this spiritual capacity—the natural desire of the mind for God [kata púow tod 
vod mpdc tov Oedv Epeow]—on sensible things. In this, his very first movement, he 
activated an unnatural [xapa pvowv] pleasure through the medium of the senses.*” 


Instead of the spiritual pleasure of God, Adam turned his mind to sen- 
sible things, thus perverting human nature. This perversion is manifested 
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through the wrong direction taken by natural faculties: “Evil means failure 
to direct toward the goal [téhoc] the powers inherent in the nature of be- 
ings. Or again, evil is the irrational movement [4Adytoto¢ Kivynots] of natu- 
ral faculties toward something different than the goal, according to a wrong 
judgment. And by the goal I mean the Cause of beings, toward which all 
things are naturally directed”® In this evil direction of his natural powers, 
Adam detached himself from God and tied his mind to material things in 
which he found a new goal for his faculties. This also meant that the mind 
turned away from real knowledge and fell into ignorance: 


The more, then, that man preoccupied himself with a knowledge based exclusively 
on the experience of sensible things, the more he bound himself with ignorance 
[ayvoia] of God. The more he bound himself with the chain of this ignorance, the 
more he cleaved to the experience of the sensual enjoyment of material objects of 
knowledge. The more he indulged himself in this enjoyment, the more he aroused 
the desire of the self-love which it produces. The more diligently he seized the de- 
sire of self-love, the more he invented multiple ways to sustain his pleasure, which 
is the fruit and object of self-love.** 


To be taken over by self-love means, for Maximus, the ultimate viola- 
tion of order and an escape from God’s plan, the consequences of which 
are death and decay. This distortion of order and enjoyment in material 
instead of spiritual pleasures comes down, in Von Balthasar’s words, “to 
giving an intellectual nature sensible, temporal, transitory food to nour- 
ish its being, and, so, to poison it at its root, to hand it over to death.”** 
In an attempt to satisfy the desire for the divine immanent to his nature, 
man accomplishes quite the opposite—instead of fulfilling this desire in 
assimilation to and unity with God, he tried to give perfection and absolute 
existence to nature in itself, independently of God.*° This failed attempt at 
self-divinization led to a cult of the body, and consequently to the diviniza- 
tion of everything that supports the preservation of the body. However, as 
Larchet writes, this divinization of creatures through their body is merely 
a pseudo-divinization, a substitute for the real deification which has to be 
accomplished only according to the divine plan.*’ But passionate attach- 
ment to the self and devotion to everything that preserves the body leads 
to the constant craving for possessions, or a “mégalomanie du désir,’ to use 
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Garrigues’s quite descriptive words.** Attachment to the body generates all 
the other vices, since in “material-mindedness” and preference for worldly 
things,*’ man loses his connection to God, and fights with other men” in 
his constant desire to possess everything that surrounds him. In this way 
our nature became shattered into myriad pieces, and we became similar to 
beasts that fight and devour each other.’ 

The effects of egoistic love and passions are twofold, in that they are man- 
ifested on both the individual level and on the level of humanity in its entire- 
ty. The tension between one’s logos and one’s mode of existence introduces a 
split in one’s own nature, while egoism and individualism divide the whole 
of human nature, which falls into multiplicity and discord. This state reflects 
the good-evil duality, since “evil is by nature dispersed, unstable, polymorph, 
and divisible,” while good is always realized through unity and the gathering 
of separated elements.” Evil then separates and corrupts unity, unity which 
should be the character of individual natures as well as of the whole human- 
ity. Ultimately, by introducing multiplicity, ignorance, and decay, self-love 
represents the negation of and opposition to unity and communion, truth 
and knowledge, and finally life itself. In its self-annihilating character, it rep- 
resents, as Loudovikos writes, “the full tragedy of the total division of a being, 
the multiple fragmentation which annihilates it??? 

Self-love as the irrational attachment to the body obviously has an ex- 
tremely negative connotation in Maximus’s view, since it introduces muta- 
bility, instability, and fragmentation, which are all characteristics contrary 
to the good. However, if man is a composite of the soul and the body, then 
love of the self should not be limited only to attachment to the body, but 
there should be also an attachment to the soul or to the mind, as an expres- 
sion of a different, rational and unitary, self-love. This positive self-love, in 
fact, represents the dissociation from carnal affection, and it urges the soul 
to find its true constitution in God. In Maximus’s words: 


There is liberation of all evils, a quick path toward salvation: it is the true love of 
God in knowledge [kar éxiyvwow àyánn], and soul’s absolute extinction of the 
affection for the body and for this world. If, by this extinction, we reject the ap- 
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petite for pleasure and the fear of pain, then we liberate ourselves from the evil 
self-love [kak pthavtia] and we head to the knowledge of the Creator; in place 
of the perverse self-love we will have intellectual self-love [voepa pihavtia] which 
is separated from all carnal affection; and then we will not cease to worship God 
according to this beautiful self-love [kañ ptAavtia], in constant search of the soul's 
structure [obotaotc] in God. And that is the authentic, truly God-pleasing, wor- 
ship: the vigilant care of the soul stemming from the practice of virtues.** 


Positive self-love therefore requires the extinction of evil self-love; it is 
the intellectual pùavtia which directs the mind to God, thus setting the 
man on the right path to fulfilling his original calling to become one with 
God and to enjoy the spiritual pleasure of such a union. As opposed to 
evil self-love, manifested through irrational movement, ignorance, sensible 
pleasures, and pain, “beautiful self-love” transcends pleasure and pain, as it 
operates rationally, and finds its end in the knowledge of the Cause. Since 
man was created to find his rest and enjoyment in God, then the positive 
kind of self-love is to be understood as an instrument employed to realize 
of the divine plan. If to love someone implies to care for the beloved and to 
strive for what is good for him or her, and if there can be no greater good 
for man than the plan God has for him, then the voepa piAavtia is the only 
true expression of the right love of the self. To put it more concisely, such 
self-love brings about liberation and full self-realization operated through 
man’s orientation toward the divine end. 


God's Love for Humankind 


The cure for self-love is to be found in its opposite—in true, genuine love. 
If self-love is “the first sin, the first progeny of the devil, and the mother 
of the passions,” love, on the other hand, is “a great good, and of goods 
the first and most excellent good’ Love is, in fact, a powerful adversary 
of self-love, instituted in human beings by God. His love is the vessel of 
humankind’s salvation: 


Because of this [love], the Creator of nature himself—who has ever heard of any- 
thing so truly awesome!—has clothed himself with our nature, without change 
uniting it hypostatically to himself, in order to check what has been borne away, 
and gather it to himself, so that, gathered to himself, our nature may no longer 
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have any differences from him in its inclination. In this way he clearly establishes 
the all-glorious way of love, which is truly divine and deifying and leads to God. 
Indeed, love is said to be God himself, which from the beginning the thorns of 
self-love have covered up: in this prefiguring the passions that have overwhelmed 
us and from which obstacles he has granted us freedom.” 


Clearly, love plays a significant role in the divine plan, as both salvation 
and incarnation are rooted in God’s philanthropy. It is due to his love for 
humankind that God incarnates himself in order to bring about man’s sal- 
vation. Out of his philanthropy, God became one of us, and furthermore 
he did not love us as himself but even more than himself, since he chose to 
let himself suffer and die instead of us, thus showing that “nothing is more 
proper to his glory than the salvation of man?” Commenting on a biblical 
passage that mentions the fish laid out in some embers by Christ after the 
resurrection, Maximus gives a vivid depiction of the interplay between in- 
carnation and salvation, with love for humankind as its driving force: 


The fish shows human nature swimming in the confusion of the passions, which 
because of his ineffable love for humankind the Lord went down into the sea of 
life, drew it [human nature] forth again, roasted [it] in the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
and melted away from it every stickiness of passions; [and] he has made it food for 
himself as well as for the apostles. For the Logos always hungers for our salvation 
along with those who follow him.” 


In some other instances, Maximus claims that “this was the sole rea- 
son for his birth in the flesh: the salvation of human nature’! or that the 
“God-Word became flesh ... to save the image and grant immortality to 
the flesh,” and also that “our salvation is the principle and only reason 
of his admirable coming into the flesh.” Salvation, therefore, is the goal 
of the incarnation, which is the indispensable humanization of God, since 
“the human nature can only be restored from the inside, in itself, and by 
God only.”’® This restoration of the “mortified” nature identifies with its 
vivification operated by God through his sufferings and out of his love for 
humankind.’ 
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Incarnation, in fact, is a manifestation of both the created and the un- 
created, and it is the ultimate divine work in time, through which God 
makes himself present to the world and unites the opposites through the 
person of Christ. At the same time, he displays himself to the world and 
draws to him those who behold this manifestation. In a dialectic of revela- 
tion and hiddenness, divinity remains unknown in its essence, but at the 
same time it reveals itself as the lover of humankind: 


For in his measureless love for humankind, there was need for him to be creat- 
ed in human form (without undergoing any change), and to become a type and 
symbol of himself, presenting himself symbolically by means of his own self, and, 
through the manifestation of himself, to lead all creation to himself (though he is 
hidden and totally beyond all manifestation), and to provide human beings, in a 
human-loving fashion, with the visible divine actions of his flesh as signs of his 
invisible infinity.'°° 

In the incarnation, as the sign of God’s philanthropy, “the transcendent 
God, who in his condescension never ceases being transcendent, becomes 
visibly accessible precisely as the transcendent lover of humankind.”!” 
The ultimate revelation of divine philanthropy is Jesus Christ, the Son, the 
second person of the Trinity, who entered into the hypostatic union with 
the flesh. The sacrifice undertaken by God is the highest expression of his 
love, by which he restores human nature and defeats self-love through the 


power of love: 


God who made nature and wisely healed it when it was sick through wickedness, 
through his love toward us [81 ayannv tiv npòç Hpac], “emptied himself, taking 
the form of a slave” (Phil. 2:7), and without change united himself to this [nature] 
hypostatically. For our sake and from us and through us, he became wholly man.... 
In this way the works of the devil were dissolved, and nature restored to its pure 
powers, and by again bringing about union with him and of human beings with 
one another, God renewed the power of love [avaxawwion ts ayarns thy Sova], 
the adversary of self-love.'”” 

While God became wholly man, this happened on the hypostatic level; 
yet, in his essence, he remained unknown, since “the Word remained in 
possession of his own mind and life, contained in essence by no other than 
the Father and the Spirit, while hypostatically realizing out of love for man 
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[Sia pthkavOpwriav] the union with the flesh.’?°* However, this does not 
mean that divine philanthropy is a distinctive mark only of the Person of 
the Son; on the contrary, Christ’s philanthropy is the manifestation of the 
love for humankind contained in the whole Trinity. As a matter of fact, “the 
full Father and the full Holy Spirit are essentially and completely in the full 
Son, even the incarnate Son, without being themselves incarnate.” Fur- 
thermore, while it is true that the Son effects the incarnation, it is also true 
that the other two persons of the Trinity are involved—the Father by giv- 
ing approval [edSoxia], and the Spirit by cooperating in the incarnation.'”° 
Since all three persons of the Trinity have a role in the incarnation, then, 
Christ is a sort of revelation of the Trinity, in that he is a mediator between 
God and man, because “through his flesh he made manifest to men the 
Father whom they did not know, and through the Spirit he leads the men 
whom he reconciled in himself to the Father.”""’ In the incarnation Christ 
reveals the mystery of the Father’s Counsel: “The great plan of God the 
Father is the secret and unknown mystery of the dispensation which the 
only-begotten Son revealed by fulfilling in the incarnation, thus becoming 
a messenger of the great plan of God the eternal Father”? 

Christ, the Son and the second person of the Trinity, is, therefore, the 
central figure of incarnation and salvation—he is the point of intersection 
between divinity and humanity, not just because he hypostatically unites 
the two natures, but also because he represents the connection between 
the Godhead and humankind, inasmuch as he reveals the Father to men, 
and brings them back to him through the Spirit. This bringing back is filial 
adoption through the Spirit, “a supernatural birth from on high in grace”"!* 
by which all human beings become sons of the Father. This new birth is 
made possible according to the Trinitarian economy of philanthropy which 
is accomplished in the kenosis of the Son.’ The philanthropic kenosis of 
the Son manifests, in fact, love as the principle of Trinity’s inner life.’ 
Love, therefore, is the key by which human beings are permitted to behold 
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the Trinity, because the Trinity itself is love." Moreover, the path to the 
Trinity is the path of love, while man’s guide on this path is Christ as the 
second hypostasis of the Trinity and as the agent of incarnation: 


“For he who does not love his brother whom he has seen,” says the divine Apostle 
John, “cannot love God whom he has not seen.” This is the way of truth, as the 
Word of God calls himself, that leads those who walk in it, pure of all passions, to 
God the Father. This is the door, through which the one who enters finds himself 
in the Holy of Holies, and is made worthy to behold the unapproachable beauty of 
the holy and royal Trinity. +" 

The way of truth is at the same time the way of love,'’* which is the 
highest possible form of ascent, since “all other ways of true religion are 
subordinate to it.’!! The very purpose of the Incarnation is man’s salvation 
and deification, and ascent-descent and incarnation-deification are just op- 
posite directions of the same road on which man becomes God to the de- 
gree that God has become man, “for man has been guided by God, through 
the stages of divine ascent, into the highest regions, to the same degree 
that God has descended down to the farthest reaches of our nature.”!”° The 
main agent unfolding the incarnation-deification relationship is love, since 
God manifests the power of reciprocal disposition, “a power that divinizes 
man through his love for God [pó9eov], and humanizes God through his 
love for man [pùávðpwnrov] >" In fact, Maximus goes so far as to claim 
that God and man are paradigms of each other, they are in a relationship 
in which gi\avOpwaia and àyánn reflect one another, just as incarnation 
mirrors deification, and the other way around: 


God and man are paradigms of each other [xapaSdetypata aMr\wv], so that as much 
as man, enabled by love [8 ayaang], has divinized himself for God, to the same 
extent God is humanized for man by his love for mankind [814 pavðpwriav]; and 


as much as man has manifested God who is invisible by nature though virtues, to 


that same extent man is rapt by God in mind to the unknowable.’”” 
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In this exchange, operated through love, God takes on human nature 
and descends to the created world, while man, uniting his nature with the 
divine, ascends to the realm of the uncreated.'** Love is here presented not 
only as the carrier of both incarnation and deification, but also as a mea- 
sure of the reciprocity between the two—it is the link between “as much” 
and “so much.” Furthermore, love facilitates man’s calling to manifest God 
through virtues, which is upheld by the keeping of the commandments, 
which, not surprisingly, are all summarized in the double commandment 
of love. 


Love for God and Love for Neighbor 


Observing the commandments is of the utmost importance for Maximus. 
The commandments are a legacy of the Incarnation and the instrument of 
salvation; they are the key that opens the doors to the kingdom of heaven. 
The Confessor explains it by synthetically telling the story of creation, In- 
carnation, and salvation: 


Man, made by God in the beginning and placed in Paradise, transgressed the com- 
mandment and was made subject to corruption and death. Then, though governed 
from generation to generation by the various ways of God's Providence, yet he con- 
tinued to make progress in evil and was led on, by his various fleshly passions, to 
despair of life. For this reason the only-begotten Son of God, Word of God the Fa- 
ther from all ages, the source of life and immortality, enlightened us who sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. Taking flesh by the Holy Spirit and the holy Virgin, 
He showed us a godlike way of life; He gave us holy commandments and promised 
the kingdom of heaven to those who lived according to them, threatening with 
eternal punishment those that transgressed them. Suffering His saving Passion and 
rising from the dead, He bestowed upon us the hope of resurrection and eternal 
life. From the condemnation of ancestral sin He absolved by obedience; by death 
He destroyed the power of death, so that as in Adam all die, so in Him all shall be 
made alive. Then, ascended into heaven and seated on the right of the Father, He 
sent the Holy Spirit as a pledge of life, and as enlightenment and sanctification for 
our souls, and as a help to those who struggle to keep His commandments for their 
salvation. This, in brief, is the purpose of the Lord’s becoming man.'** 

Here is all human drama summed up in one passage—creation, sin, death, 
incarnation, commandments, salvation, hope, resurrection, and eternal life, 
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are all set in an interplay that describes human existence in its entirety: 
past, present, and future. While Adam failed to live up to his nature and 
was subjected to death and corruption, Christ, on the other hand, fulfilled 
his task—through obedience he defeated sin, and by death he destroyed 
death, thus bestowing upon human beings the possibility of salvation and 
becoming their example. What seems to be crucial in this passage by Max- 
imus is the emphasis he places on the commandments—the transgression 
of the original commandment made human beings corruptible and mortal, 
while, after the Incarnation, observance of the commandments will lead 
them to salvation, which in turn means eternal life. The commandments, 
though many in number, are all unified and summed up in the command- 
ment of love: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole strength, 
and with thy whole mind, and thy neighbor as thyself”! This unity of all 
the commandments into the one of love is not surprising, if one bears in 
mind that Maximus considers love to be the culmination and summit of all 
virtues?’ and “of goods the first and most excellent good”? Furthermore, 
the mystery of love “reduces the individual commandments to a universal 
logos, ™® which does not represent the ethical guidelines of one’s behavior 
only but acquires a metaphysical dimension, since “logos is the uniting of 
what is distant, and unreason is the division of what is united.”!” The dou- 
ble character of love, as the love for God and the love for the neighbor, is 
therefore the core of man’s ability to fulfil the purpose of his nature and of 
the possibility to partake of the divinity: “The whole purpose of the Sav- 
iors commandments is to free the mind from incontinence and hate and 
to bring it to the love of Himself and its neighbor.”!°° 

The commandment of love which instructs man to love God and his 
neighbor is the expression of the twofold—however unitary—character 
of love in general. The singleness of love is affirmed explicitly by Maximus: 
“This we know as love and so we call it, not divisively assigning one form 
of love to God and another to human beings, for it is one and the same and 
2131 


universal: owed to God and attaching human beings one to another. 
The expression of their unity and singularity is also manifested through 
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their mutual dependence and the fact that the former expresses and defines 
the latter, and vice versa. Just as “he that loves God cannot help loving also 
every man as himself,”!*? so also the proof of love for God “is a genuine 
disposition of voluntary goodwill toward one’s neighbor.”!** Maximus is 
never too tired to affirm this idea of love’s unity in duality: 


We, in our weakness and material-mindedness, preferred material and world- 
ly things above the commandment of love; and clinging to them we fight with 
men, though love for every man must be preferred above all visible things, even 
the body. This is the sign of our love for God, as the Lord Himself shows in the 
Gospels: “He that loves me,’ He says, “will keep my commandments.” And what 
this commandment is, which if we keep we love Him, hear Him tell: “This is my 
commandment, that you love one another.” Do you see that this love for one an- 
other makes firm the love for God, which is the fulfilling of every commandment 
of God?!** 


Just as love is unity expressed in a twofold way, so its result is twofold uni- 
ty—man’s unity with God and men’s unity with one another. Unification 
and communion are collectively the great work of love, which is brought 
about by God, who himselfis love: “I believe, in accordance with the tradi- 
tion and the teachings received, that God is love; and that as He is one and 
never ceases to be one, so He unites into one those who live in accordance 
to His love, bestowing on them one heart and soul even though they are 
many.’!*> In this way love operates unification and gathering, which is al- 
ways a manifestation of good, as opposed to fragmentation and multiplicity 
which are signs of evil.'°° In such a character, love represents “the essence 
of unity” and “a movement of assimilation to God.”’*” The model of such 
unifying power of love is Christ, who contains all beings in his goodness 
and acts as “the center of straight lines that radiate from him,” and in this 
way he prevents the principles of being from becoming disunited, and in- 
stead “circumscribes their extension in a circle and brings back to himself 
the distinctive elements of beings.”’** If possessing love and exercising it 
mean unification and godlikeness, then their opposites cause destruction 
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and nothingness: “The purpose of this is so that the creations and products 
of the one God be in no way strangers and enemies to one another by hav- 
ing no reason or center for which they might show each other any friendly 
or peaceful sentiment or identity, and not run the risk of having their being 
separated from God to dissolve into nonbeing.”!*’ The only way to avoid 
separation from God and dissolution is through the state of communion 
and peace, profoundly marked by love “which gathers together what has 
been separated, once again fashioning the human being in accordance with 
a single logos and tropos.”'*° Being in accordance with the single logos of 
human nature means realizing authentic existence, harmonizing mode of 
being with nature,'*’ and going back to God. The true example of such an 
existence was Abraham, who “was made worthy to see God, and to receive 
him, since he lived naturally in accordance with the perfect natural logos 
through love for humankind,’ thanks to which he did not differentiate be- 
tween human beings, but knew “all as one and one as all.”’** This unity of 
creation as the object of love comes from the constant attention given to 
the highest attributes of God, reflected in his goodness and love, so that 
those who model themselves in accordance with these attributes clean the 
soul of passions and pleasures'** and become good, “lovers of both God 
and their fellow men, full of compassion and mercy, and [are] proved to 
possess one single disposition of love for the whole of mankind.”!** 

Not differentiating between human beings means loving them all 
equally, without any regard to possible positive or negative personal rela- 
tionships. Selective love, love that discriminates between friends and en- 
emies, is not real love and does not fulfil the commandment. This kind of 
love is more attributable to animals driven by instincts, but not to human 
beings as rational beings: 


Those that are created after the image of God and are motivated by reason, that are 
thought worthy of knowledge of God and receive their law from Him, it is possible 
not to repulse those that cause grief and to love those that hate them. Hence when 
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the Lord says: “Love your enemies; do good to them that hate you,” and what fol- 


lows, He does not command the impossible, but clearly what is possible.’*° 


This is exactly what the twofold commandment of love implies—to love 
God, means to imitate him, and to imitate him means to love both friends 
and enemies, while all humankind, just like God in his philanthropy, loves 
all human beings. Out of this philanthropy, God became flesh, in the per- 
son of Christ, precisely to teach men how to observe the commandments 
correctly, in order to work out the means of their salvation: 


Our Lord, Jesus Christ, being God by nature and, because of His kindness [814 
pthavOpwaiav], deigning also to become man, was born of a woman, and made 
under the law, as the divine Apostle says, that by observing the commandment as 
man He might overturn the ancient curse on Adam. Now the Lord knew that the 
whole law and the prophets depend on the two commandments of the law—“Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and thy neighbor as thyself” He 


therefore was eager to observe them, in human fashion, from beginning to end. 146 


By observing the commandments in human fashion, Christ fulfilled 
and demonstrated the purpose of the Incarnation—he showed to human- 
kind that it was possible to keep the commandments and to uphold true 
love even in the face of death. In doing so he created a model which men 
should follow and which consists in indiscriminate love and benefaction 
toward all human beings, be they friends or enemies. In following this 
“purpose of the Lord,”!*” human beings enter into the very mode of exis- 
tence of the Trinity itself, since in loving their enemies they reproduce the 
kenosis of the Son.'** 

Love and benefaction toward enemies frees one from negative dispo- 
sitions, such as hate, grief, or anger,'*? and leads to the perfect love which 
implies the active good done to the enemy, as it “does not split up the 
one nature of men.”’’! Perfect love is the true human reflection of divine 
philanthropy, since it stems from the imitation of Christ, who uncompro- 
misingly loved both God the Father and all humankind. Through such a 
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loving disposition Christ defeated evil and gave humanity the chance to 
regain life in love.'** This, Maximus believes, opens up the way to heaven: 


He who loves Christ, certainly imitates Him as much as he can. Thus Christ never 
ceased to do good to men; when he was treated with ingratitude and blasphemed, 
He was long-suffering; when He was struck by them and put to death, He endured, 
imputing evil to no one at all. These three are the works of love for neighbor apart 
from which the man deceives himself who says he loves Christ or has reached His 
kingdom. For He says: “Not the one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doth the will of my Father” And this also: “He 
that loves me will also keep my commandments,” and the rest. 

The imitation of Christ, therefore, does not simply imply an inactive 
form of love toward friends and enemies. Christ sacrificed himself out of 
his love for humanity, and so his love, in the ultimate sense, is sacrificial. 
As a result, imitating of Christ’s philanthropy means ultimate, sacrificial, 
love for one’s neighbor. This is the condition of dwelling in the divine, and 
it means caring for the other more than for one’s own being, even if this 
might lead to death: 


The more he himself became a man by nature in his Incarnation, the more he dei- 
fied us by grace, so that we would not only learn naturally to care for one another, 
and spiritually to love others as ourselves, but also like God to be concerned for 
others more than for ourselves, even to the point of proving that love to others by 
being ready to die voluntarily and virtuously for others.'** 

Maximus talks here about three types of love, which he arranges hierarchi- 
cally—natural love, spiritual love, and love by grace. These correspond to 
the three laws, which can be understood in a double manner, namely, as re- 
ferring to God's Incarnation and to the three states of human development. 
In the first sense, Maximus claims that God is incarnated (embodied) not 
just through the historical Incarnation in Christ, but also through the logoi 
of a created being and through Scripture.'** Each of the three incarnations 
refers to a law where God’s presence in the logoi of beings refers to the nat- 
ural law, his embodiment in Scripture refers to scriptural law, and finally 


his historical Incarnation through the Son relates to the law of grace.'*° 


152. See Törönen, Union and Distinction, 175. 

153. De charitate, IV.s5. 

154. Ad Thalassium, 64 (CCSG 22:237). 

155. See Ambiguorum liber 33, 1285C-1288A. 

156. See more on this in Thunberg, Microcosms and Mediator, 77-79; Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, 
291-314; Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 117-21; Tollefsen, Christocentric Cosmology, 66-67, 
also 214-24. 
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Applied to the question of love, it follows that love represents the contents 
and is a reflection of the incarnation in all three dimensions. 

Laws corresponding to the threefold incarnation are then reflected on 
the level of human beings. Natural love represents the realization of natu- 
ral law (pvotkds vópoç), by which the reason takes control over the senses 
from which stem divisions between those who share in a common, hu- 
man nature. Spiritual love, as the manifestation of scriptural law (ypantds 
vópoç), means the spiritual desire (n680¢ mvevpatixds) for solidarity be- 
tween connatural beings. Finally, love by grace is the fulfillment of the law 
of grace (xapttos vópoç) and implies the divine, deified state. The first, 
then, manifests through the sharing in being (eiva), the second leads to 
well-being (ed eivat),'S’ and the third brings about “the permanence of eter- 


] 2158 


nal well-being [dei eb eivat and displays “the supernatural and super- 


essential Archetype in human nature.”!»? In this way love gains ontological 
value as the central element in the three stages of human development,’ 
shown through being, well-being, and eternal well-being, and ordered by 
the three laws of nature, Scripture, and grace. Furthermore, the relation- 
ship between the threefold incarnation and the threefold human road to 
deification, as reflected through the three laws, demonstrates once again 
the complementarity of divine incarnation and human deification, both 
of which mirror one another in love. This is particularly clear with regard 
to the sacrificial love for neighbor, in that loving self-forgetfulness and 
self-abandonment imitate the philanthropic kenosis of the Son. 

The constant emphasis on human love as the image of God’s love 
shows the importance of this concept in Maximus. Through this reciproc- 
ity, God and man exchange their properties and names, which is the sign 
of perfect love: “For it is the most perfect work of love and the goal of its 
activity, to contrive through the mutual exchange of what is related that the 
names and properties of those that have been united through love should 
be fitting to each other. So the human being is made God, and God is called 
and appears as human.”!®! Love is therefore applied to both God and man, 
as both are at the same time lovers and beloved ones, as in the real and 
perfect loving union, they belong to each other through “mutual exchange.” 


157. See Ad Thalassium, 64 (CCSG 22:235). 

158. Ibid. (CCSG 22:237). 

159. Ibid. 

160. “Love is the natural development of human existence and of being in the image of God” 
(Matsoukas, La vie en Dieu, 278). 

161. Maximus, Epistula 2, 401B. 
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Applying love to God and man unfolds through several aspects. In God, 
love defines the inner life of the Godhead-Trinity, and it is manifested as 
his love for the creation. On the level of man, love comes to light in several 
dimensions, one of which is negative and comes down to self-love as the 
origin of all vices. In the positive sense, love operates in a twofold manner, 
that is, in relation to God, and in relation to the rest of the creation. How- 
ever, these two levels are revealed in a manifold manner: love cleanses the 
soul of passions and vices, and leads toward the ascetic life; it serves as a 
guide to help the mind acquire knowledge of God; it brings human beings 


together in communion,’ 


and incites selfless acts; finally, it serves as the 
vehicle on one’s way to God, that is, it becomes the agent of one’s salvation 
and deification. In putting all these dimensions together, it becomes possi- 
ble to grasp how love permeates Maximus'’s triadology, ontology, psychol- 
ogy, epistemology, moral philosophy, and soteriology, thereby presenting 


itself as one of the central motifs in his entire thought. 


162. Loudovikos, A Eucharistic Ontology, 143, writes: “One can love himself only with the others, 
not without them. One can love himself only as a gift to the others as well as he loves the others as 
gifts to him.” 
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In the chapter on beauty in Dionysius the Areopagite, three terms de- 
noting beauty came to light—xáMoç (and its derivatives), wpaidtnys, and 
evpémeta. The same three terms appear in Maximus as well, but unlike 
Dionysius, Maximus does not have a systematic approach to the treatment 
of beauty; rather, his thoughts on the subject are scattered throughout his 
works, and so his use of these terms is not as uniform as in the Areopagite. 
Nevertheless, Maximus does offer enough material for a solid insight into 
his understanding of the concept of beauty.’ In order to grasp the relation 
between the Confessor’s ideas on beauty and the terms he uses, I have de- 
cided to structure this chapter terminologically, that is, to examine each 
term in a separate section, which will hopefully, ultimately, allow me to 
draw some more general conclusions. 


Kaos 


Maximus, in line with other Christian thinkers, firmly believes in cre- 
ation out of nothing, through which God is affirmed as the omnipotent 
creator who does not need a pre-existent material from which to create. 
“God brought beings into existence out of nothing,’” says Maximus, and 
goes on to acknowledge the crucial role of God’s will in creating “out of 


1. Some attempts have been made to explore this issue: see Michael D. Gibson, “The Beauty of 
the Redemption of the World: The Theological Aesthetics of Maximus the Confessor and Jonathan 
Edwards,” Harvard Theological Review 101, no. 1 (2008): 45-76; and Ketevan Bezarashvili, “The In- 
terrelation of the Theological Concepts of Divine Love, Beauty and Contemplation in the Writings 
of Maximus the Confessor and Shota Rustaveli,” in Maximus the Confessor and Georgia, ed. T. Mga- 
loblishvili and L. Khoperia (London: Bennett & Bloom, 2009), 133-50. These studies, however, are 
comparative and therefore do not focus on Maximus'’s idea of beauty itself. 

2. Ambiguorum liber 7, 1077C. 
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nothing the substance of the visible and invisible worlds’ This idea claims 
the absolute superiority of God over and beyond everything created. All 
creatures are created according to the logoi which are pre-existent ideas, or 
good wills,* contained in the Logos. Although these logoi are principles of 
created and differentiated beings, they also contain the divine purpose of 
beings, present in the Logos, who “wills always and in all things to accom- 
plish the mystery of his embodiment.” In this way every person becomes 
a portion of God through the logos contained in his or her being.® As the 
embodiment of the Logos and as a portion of God, the created world is 
a specific manifestation of God. In addition, since all beings are created, 
that is, caused, by God, they reveal God, in that effects reveal their causes. 
The logoi are therefore the principles by which beings participate in God 
(or rather his activity), and in this way God is present in each thing, since 
each being contains a corresponding logos.’ All logoi are contained in the 
universal Logos, the Word of God, through the gradual participation of 
particular logoi in the more universal logoi. In this way the Logos draws all 
beings to himself and effects a communion between them: 


And simply, to speak concisely, the principles [logoi] of whatever is separated and 
particular are, as they say, contained by the principles of what is universal and ge- 
neric, and the more generic and more universal principles are held together by 
wisdom, whereas the principles of particulars, which are contained in various ways 
by those of the generic terms, are encompassed by prudence, according to which, 
having first been simplified and divested of the symbolic diversity they acquire 
in lower material things, are made one by wisdom, having received the natural 
affinity that leads to identity through the more generic principles. But the Wisdom 
and Prudence of God the Father is the Lord Jesus Christ, who through the power 
of wisdom sustains the universals of beings, and through the prudence of under- 
standing embraces the parts from which they are completed, since he is by nature 
Creator and Provider of all things, and through himself draws into one those that 
are separated, dissolving strife among beings, and binding together all things in 
peaceful friendship and undivided concord, both in heaven and on earth, as the 
divine apostle says. 


3. Ibid., 1080A. 

4. See Ad Thalassium, 13 (CCSG 7:95); Ambiguorum liber 7, 1085AB. Logoi had already been 
defined as divine and good acts of will by Dionysius in DN V.8, 824C. 

s. Ambiguorum liber 7, 1084D. I have already mentioned Maximus’s concept of the threefold 
incarnation (or embodiment) of Logos in the logoi of created beings, in the Scriptures, and in the 
historical incarnation of Christ (ibid., 33, 1285C-1288A). 

6. See Ambiguorum liber 7, 1084D. 

7. See more detail in Tollefsen, Activity and Participation, 127-30. 

8. Ambiguorum liber 41, 1313AB. 
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Thus, God gives existence to beings, makes himself present in beings 
through their logoi, unites them with other beings of the same nature, and, 
finally, unites all things in himself.’ The theory of logoi, therefore, exempli- 
fies Maximus’s vision of the great harmony of the cosmos centered around 
and united with God. 

The presence of God in all beings, and their participation in his activ- 
ity through their logoi, does not, however, imply that the very essence of 
God can be comprehended, since “by its nature the uncreated cannot be 
contained by any created thing, nor can the unlimited be circumscribed 
as an object of thought by things that are limited.”!° The divine essence 
remains super-ineffable and super-unknowable. Nevertheless, the “inti- 
mations” of God offer to human beings a certain understanding of him, 
which is reached through cataphatic theology, a method which Maximus 
understands as being differentiated into modes of activity, providence, and 
judgment. What is of particular interest for our purpose here is the mode 
of activity: “The mode [concerned with activity, kat’ évépyetav], starting 
from the beauty and magnitude of creatures, introduces the explanation 
that the God of all is the fashioner, this shown through the radiant gar- 
ments of the Lord, which the Word [Logos] shows to be the manifestation 
of creatures.”"! 

The cataphatic method kat’ évépyetav therefore originates from the 
activity of God present in the created world. The beauty and magnitude 
of creatures point to the beauty and magnitude of their creator, who be- 
comes immanent in the world through his activity. This divine activity 
should be understood as a manifestation of God’s power through which 
he makes himself present in the world; and so in this way also the logoi of 
beings are activities, as are the acts of divine will.” Closely connected to 
the idea of God’s imparting of himself through logoi of being is the doctrine 
of creation in the image and likeness of God, a viewpoint to which Maxi- 
mus firmly adheres. While human beings are created in the image of God, 
their likeness to him is yet to be attained, through salvation and deification 
“whereby God himself will be ‘all in all’ alike to those who are saved and he 
will be seen [unpénwv] as Cause and as archetypal beauty,’ in those who 


9. See Perl, Methexis, 171. 

10. Ambiguorum liber 10, 1.68B. 

u. Ibid. The radiant garments of the Lord refer to the Transfiguration of Christ, when his face 
and garments shone (Mt 17:2). 

12. While it is true that logoi are activities, not all divine activities are logoi. See Tollefsen, Chris- 
tocentric Cosmology, 169-71. 

13. Mystagogia, 24 (CCSG 69:64-65). 
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attain a befitting agreement (cvunpémovot) in likeness with him through 
virtue and knowledge.'* 

In commenting why all of Judah and Jerusalem showered glory and 
honor on Hezekiah, Maximus explains that this transpired as a result of 
his intelligible knowledge, through which he was above all the logoi of be- 
ings, and he was given honor because of his freedom from passions and 
natural movement.'* Maximus then continues: “Those who particularly 
love beauty might say that glory is the highest beauty of the image [kat 
eikova káňMoç], and that honor is the unchanged imitation of the likeness: 
the contemplation in truth of the spiritual logoi produces the former, while 
the rigorous and guileless practice of the commandments produces the 
latter.”’° Human beings are created in the image of God, and that image is 
characterized by beauty which reaches its highest expression through the 
contemplation of logoi as the imparting of God the Creator. Those who 
cherish and act according to their logoi simultaneously develop and elevate 
their beauty as the manifestation of God, who is the archetype of the im- 
age.'” Maximus clarifies this point by describing the Christ-Logos as the 
intelligible David: 


He is the shepherd of those who pursue practical philosophy and share, as food, 
natural contemplation, and he is the king of those who, in accordance with spiri- 
tual laws and logoi, restore, in returning to the Archetype, the beauty of the image 
[eikóvoç tò KAMoc] given to them, and who, without intermediary, cling intellec- 
tually [kata vobv] around the great King of ages himself, and mirror, so to say, the 
unapproachable beauty [td axpdottov KdMoc]."8 


Practical philosophy, in conjunction with natural contemplation, char- 
acterizes those who are in accordance with their logoi; and it is in this way 
that they return to the beautiful archetype of their beautiful image. Logoi 
are therefore a reflection of inaccessible beauty at the level of created be- 
ings, who for their part act as mirrors for this unapproachable beauty.’® 
In a passage cited in the previous chapter, Maximus talks about love as 


14. Note the linguistic resonance of unpénwv and ovyxpémovot with Kaos. 

15. See Ad Thalassium, 53 (CCSG 7:435). Obviously glory and honor here correspond to con- 
templation and praxis. 

16. Ibid. 

17. See Capita gnostica, 1.13: “The one who has illumined his mind with the divine thoughts, 
who has accustomed his reason to honor ceaselessly the Creator with divine hymns, and who has 
sanctified his sense with uncontaminated images has added to the natural beauty of the image the 
voluntary good of likeness.” 

18. Ad Thalassium, 53 (CCSG 7:433). 

19. See Ambiguorum liber 7, 1084B: “In God the logoi of beautiful things are steadfastly fixed.” 
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the door to the Trinity, and entry through this door makes one “worthy 
to behold the unapproachable beauty [tò axpdottov káňoç] of the holy 
and Royal Trinity.’”° The example given of such worthiness is Moses, who 
was allowed to enter the cloud where God resided and to receive knowl- 
edge of time and nature. This was permitted to him, because “taking God 
himself as the type and exemplar of the virtues, he modeled himself on 
him, like a picture expertly capturing the likeness of the archetype.’”’ The 
supernal beauty of God and the restored beauty of creatures, together with 
image—archetype language, testify to the highly aesthetic understanding of 
the God-creation relationship. 

The idea that the present world is a reflection of the beauty of a higher, 
ideal reign goes back, of course, to the ancient Greek philosophical tra- 
dition; and this is certainly not alien to Maximus. He does not, however, 
consider the created world as a worthless copy of the celestial realm, but 
gives a Christian (and somewhat Neoplatonic) dimension to it, according 
to which the entire cosmos and beings within it bear a glimpse of God’s 
beauty precisely because by him they were created.” The beauty of the 
world is, in fact, a testimony to God the Creator” and to God’s providence: 
“For who, in contemplating the beauty and the magnificence of creation, 
does not immediately understand that God is the one who has brought all 
creatures into existence, since he is the Origin and Cause and Creator of all 
beings?”’* This beauty in the creation is reflected in its analogy, good order 
and right measure, all of which are proof of God's creative and providential 
power. Maximus offers a description of this beautiful world which is worth 
quoting in full: 


Having thus understood creation, including its harmonious arrangement 
[edxoopia], relations of analogy [davadoyia], and the benefit each part gives to the 
whole; and seeing that all things are perfect, having been wisely and providentially 
created in accordance with the principle [Adyos] of their creation, and that all that 
has come into being could not be better [kaA@c] ordered than it is now (since it 
has no need of any addition or subtraction), the saints learned of the Creator's 
existence from the things created by him. So too, when they saw the permanence 
of things, each abiding in a particular order [td&t¢] and position [®éo1¢], and their 


20. Maximus, Epistula 2, 404A. 

21. Ambiguorum liber 10, 1117C. 

22. See also, for example, Athanasius, Contra Gentes, trans. E. P. Meijering (Leiden: Brill, 1984), 
IV: “The body has eyes to see creation and to know the Creator through this harmonious order.” 

23. See, for example, Plotinus: “We hold that all the loveliness of this world comes by commu- 
nion in Ideal-Form” (Enneads, 1.6.2). 

24. Ambiguorum liber 10, 1176D. 
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form of existence, whereby all things, each according to its own kind, remain dis- 
tinct and free from all confusion; and when they considered the undeviating move- 
ment of the stars, and the cycle of the year, which proceeds in an orderly manner 
according to the periodic departure and return of the stars from and to their orig- 
inal place; and the yearly balance of nights and days, with their mutual increase 
and decrease, with neither being in excess or deficiency of the proper measure, 
they believed that the one whom they had come to knowas God and Creator of all 
beings is also their Provider.” 


The expressions which Maximus uses—evdxoouia, avaroyia, taktc, Béo 
—show that he is wholly conversant with the ancient philosophical, as well 
as Christian traditions preceding him, and that he relies upon them both 
terminologically and contextually. He sees the cosmos as a well-arranged 
order which gives proper position and proportion to each of its constitu- 
ents.’ Such a cosmic arrangement is due to the wise and “logical” provi- 
dence of God. As a showcase for God’s power to create beautiful things, 
the world is an invitation to go beyond, to search for the fashioner of such 
beauty, who is the real and ultimate object of desire, in whom the princi- 
ples of the world are contained, since the immense beauty of created things 
implies that the exquisiteness of their creator is even greater. Maximus ex- 
plains this by means of the gradations between the visible and invisible 
worlds: 


God established the invisible world and the one that we see.... Now if the visible 
world is so beautiful [kad], of what sort then will the invisible be? And if this lat- 
ter is better, how much more so God who founded them both? If then the artificer 
of all that is beautiful [6 xavtwv Snpovpydc tøv KaA Gy] is better than all creatures, 
what reason has the mind for leaving what is best of all to be engrossed in the worst 
of all? I mean the passions of the flesh.”” 


The beauty of the created world is therefore, for Maximus, just the ini- 
tial step, a departing point, on the road to God as the fashioner of all that is 
beautiful. Ifthe mind’s admiration is captured only by visible things, then it 
does not fulfil its purpose and fails to recognize true beauty: “The beauty of 
creatures, when not beheld for the glory of their Creator, inevitably deprives 
the beholders of their rational devotion to the Word.” What Maximus is 


25. Ibid., 1176BC. 

26. Not only is the world beautifully arranged, but also Scripture, as it is the written word of 
God and one of his embodiments. So Maximus speaks of “the beautiful arrangement [ka eùtaķia] 
of divine Scripture” (Ad Thalassium, 10 [CCSG 7:83]). 

27. De charitate, III.72. 

28. Ambiguorum liber 10, 1129D. 
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looking for is beauty itself as the ultimate satisfaction of desire and the end 
of movement. He discusses this idea at length in an anti-Origenistic passage: 


If, on the other hand, they [opponents] should say that ... these rational beings 
were able, but not willing (to abide in the Beautiful), then the Beautiful would of 
necessity be loved not for its own sake, but because of its opposite, as if it were not 
something naturally or properly desirable in and of itself. For whatever is not good 
and desirable in itself, and that does not attract all motion to itself, strictly speak- 
ing cannot be the Beautiful. Neither would it be capable of satisfying the desire of 
those who find delight in it.” 


Beauty that is defined and determined by something else is not true beau- 
ty—it is not beauty in itself, and it does not represent the end of desire’s 
movement.” If the opposite were true, it would lead to the paradoxical 
conclusion that evil teaches one how to recognize the good and cling to 
beauty.*" The first man was deceived into believing that he could find de- 
light in a form of beauty other than the divine, and so he acted irrationally 
by turning his mind away from the true beauty of God, thus becoming a 
slave to physical passions: “By not wishing to be nourished by the Word, 
the first man fell away from divine life, and embarked upon a different life 
which engenders death, a life in which he acquired for himself an irrational 
form, obscuring the inconceivable divine beauty, and he handed over all 
creation as food for death.”*” 

Acquiring and admiring true beauty is therefore a rational operation; 
the falling away from that beauty was an irrational move which brought 
about the mortality of human nature, whereby man “had been brought into 
being by God, resplendent beauty of incorruptibility and immortality,’ 
but he preferred material things over “intellective beauty [voepdc kaMoc] 
and in this way he became subordinate to death and passions, which intro- 
duced instability and disorder.** Even the soul was affected by this state 
which caused it to undo its primary beauty and beautiful spiritual unifor- 
mity.” Therefore, human nature needs to be returned to the “very beauty 


” 
Pi 


for which it was created in the beginning and in which it was thoroughly 


29. Ibid., 7, 1069CD. 

30. On the topic of the beautiful as the desirable in itself, see also Aristotle, Metaphysica, XIL7, 
1072AB. Cf. Christopher P. Long, Aristotle on the Nature of Truth (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010), 214-15. 

31. See Ambiguorum liber 7, 1069D-1072A. 

32. Ibid., 10, 1157A. 

33. Ibid., 8, 1104A. 

34. Ibid. 

35. See Ad Thalassium, 47 (CCSG 7:319). 
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secure.”** The task that stands before man, then, is to restore his logical 
existence to the “primordial magnitude and beauty of nature” and to di- 
rect his mind to God and his unapproachable beauty. In aesthetic terms, 
man’s calling involves reviving creation and turning it from disharmony 
to harmony, from disorder to order—from ugliness to beauty. This task is 
not just an intellectual endeavor, but has ethical implications as well. These 
include ascetic practice, through the abandonment of the carnal passions?’ 
and a virtuous life: “And it was with a view to these [God’s attributes] that 
the saints wisely modeled themselves, and owing to their expert imitation 
they now bear the distinguishing characteristic—manifest through the 
virtues—of the hidden and invisible beauty of the divine magnificence.” 

God makes himself present in the world through his attributes, and 
in this way he becomes the model of the virtuous life, which leads to the 
vision of supernal beauty. This is the beauty which astonishes, the beau- 
ty that “wounds” the beholder and incites him to emulate it, in order to 
be “adorned [kaMwai{opevoc] with the proper modes of virtues through 
noble action”? Practicing the virtues leads to the good use of the sens- 
es,“ through which the soul becomes beautified with divine splendors,** 
and it is thus able to create a universe of spiritual beauty: “If the soul, in 
drawing on its own powers, makes proper use of the senses, singling out 
the manifold principles of beings, and being able wisely to transfer to itself 
the whole of what it sees—in which God is concealed and silently pro- 
claimed—it will have succeeded in creating by the mind’s power of free 
choice a superlatively beauteous and spiritual world within itself” 

The right perception of the logoi of beings therefore means the con- 
struction of a spiritual world which is characterized by spiritual beauty. 
The soul can achieve this by practicing the four cardinal virtues (prudence, 
courage, temperance, and justice), which in combination form the struc- 
ture of the spiritually constructed world. Such a world is not an imagined 


36. Ambiguorum liber 42, 1321A. 

37. Ad Thalassium, 26 (CCSG 7:185). 

38. Similarly, Plotinus (Enneads, 1.6.5) writes that “when emancipated from all the passions, 
purged of all that embodiment has thrust upon it,’ then “the ugliness that came only from the alien 
is stripped away.” 

39. Ambiguorum liber 10, 1205A. 

40. Ibid., 1152A. 

41. Maximus claims that the senses are elements for the powers of the soul, in that every sense 
corresponds to a power of the soul—sight is the image of the intellect, hearing of reason, smell is the 
symbol of anger, taste of desire, and touch is the image of vital power (ibid., 21, 1248BC). 

42. See Ambiguorum liber 10, 12D. 

43. Ibid., 21, 1248C. 
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ideal or the construct of a delusional mind: it is the same real world, but 
perceived not just as a physical reality, but also as the place “in which God 
is hidden and proclaimed in silence.’ Precisely because of God’s presence, 
the material world gains a spiritual quality through which it can reflect 
spiritual beauty. This beauty becomes “visible” and understandable to the 
soul through her practice of virtues. Moreover, the beauty of the spiritual- 
ly constructed world and man’s becoming beautiful through the practice 
of virtues are ideas that bear witness to the deep interpenetration of the 
aesthetic and ethical components of Maximus’s thought—both ethics and 
aesthetics are here positioned in an interplay which results in a state of 
peace and immateriality that is beyond speech and demonstration. This 
state is the highest achievement of the apophatic method of epistemology, 
in which one goes beyond reason to attain God, and then “he no longer 
bears about with him anything natural or written, since everything that he 
could read or know is now utterly transcendent and wrapped in silence.”** 


Opatotns 

The use of the term wpatdtn¢ is much less frequent in Maximus than the 
use of kdéMoc. In most cases, these terms are synonymous, but in some oc- 
currences they are combined in one phrase. According to Maximus, God is 
revealed by the logoi of created beings, and to human beings he grants the 
chance, through visible realities, of finding the path toward him. This is the 
work of the highest Goodness: 


Not only did the divine and incorporeal essences of intelligible things constitute 
representations of God’s ineffable glory, acquiring legitimately and proportionately 
within themselves the whole incomprehensible loveliness of inapproachable beau- 
ty [areptvoytov wpadtnta tod anpooitov káMovs], but, in addition, traces of God’s 
own majesty intermingled [éyxatapifat] with sensible things, things that fall far 
short of intelligible essences. These traces of God’s majesty are able to transport 
the human mind, which uses them as a vehicle, infallibly to God.** 


Here we encounter once again Maximus’s understanding of the three 
laws, or the three embodiments, of God. In the above passage he treats the 
natural law or God’s embodiment in nature, operating through the logoi of 
creatures, which are then considered as carriers of a portion of wisdom and 


44. Ibid., 10, 1153C. 
45. Ad Thalassium, 51 (CCSG 7:395). 
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truth and which serve as a sort of educational tool, thanks to the human 
capacity to perceive. It is a way in which God cares providentially for crea- 
tures, since he leads them through figures and sensible things adequate for 
human nature. In addition, he “has mingled [éyxatéuifev] himself with all 
these figures that were given to the ancient people, therein bringing about 
the ascent of those whom he is training [oi naSaywyovpévor].’** “Intel- 
ligible things” have already acquired the “incomprehensible loveliness of 
inapproachable beauty,’ while human beings need to be trained and to 
have ascended in order to grasp it accordingly. Training and education are 
needed because, as Maximus puts it, evil is ignorance of the Cause, and 
this ignorance estranges man from real knowledge of the divine. It primar- 
ily hits the senses, since man is bound to them by his corporeal existence, 
which ultimately induces him to be oblivious of God and to deify visible 
things: “Naturally, those who are henceforth mistaken about the intelligi- 
ble beauty of the divine loveliness [vontés Kaos tňç Oeiag wpardtytos], 
they consider visible creation to be God, and so they deify it because of 
the use they make of it for the sustaining of the body.’”’ The task, then, is to 
gaze at divine beauty, to learn the logoi of beings and to ascend to God. This 
is not a purely intellectual operation but stands in between the sensible and 
the intelligible; consequently, it belongs to the soul, as the border between 
the mind and the senses: 


In fact, the knowledge of sensible things is not completely removed from the intel- 
ligible [noetic] faculty, nor is it completely assigned to the sensual activity; it is, in 
a way, in the middle of the passage from the mind to the sense, and from the sense 
to the mind, and it forms the union of the two, shaped by the forms of sensible 
realities in relation to the sense, and, in relation to the mind, by transposing the 
figures [tbz01] of the forms into logoi. That is why the knowledge of visible things is 
rightly called a “river flowing through the middle of the city,” since it is an interval 
between the two extremes, that is, between mind and sense.*® 


Natural contemplation, through which one gets to know visible things, 
is therefore a middle point in man’s ascent. The argument that Maximus 
wishes to make here is that this path does start with sensible things, but it 
must not stop there. If the perception of sensible things does not lead to 
recognizing the logoi of these things, then the soul does not fulfil its task. 
The knowledge of logoi leads to the Logos and to the knowledge of him as 


46. Ibid., 31 (CCSG 7:223). 
47. Ibid., prol. (CCSG 7:35). 
48. Ibid., 49 (CCSG 7:363). 
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the maker and the cause of everything created, in whom all the logoi are 
contained. The soul is able to apprehend these only when its faculties are 
harmonized and united, thus producing love: 


It is therefore love that is the result of the assembly in one point around the divine, 
and of the union of the soul’s powers, that is, the rational power, the irascible pow- 
er, and the concupiscible power. Love inscribes the beauty of the divine loveliness 
[tò tic Oeiag wpoudtHtOs KANO] into the memory of those who have already been 
graced with the equality of honor with God ..., and in this way they unforgettably 
possess the desire of the soul which inscribes and imprints into its guiding part the 
undefiled beauty [dxrpatos Koc] of divine love.” 


Divine beauty attracts the soul and incites her desire, but the end is 
reached only through the appropriate interplay between action and con- 
templation, through which the soul cuts off the passions and defeats igno- 
rance. Finally, the soul can be granted access to a proportionate vision of 
beauty: 


”5° which shows the end of the active life, which is the 


victory over the passions and the reward for the divine battles against sin; and: 


“From thee cometh victory, 


“from thee cometh wisdom,” which shows the end of the contemplative life, due 
to the knowledge, of course, which suppresses all the ignorance of the soul; and: 
“thine is the glory,” glory is the name of the beauty of the divine loveliness [tò 
KdMNo¢ Tis eias wpadtyt0¢], which is manifested as far as it is allowed [kata tò 
Qepitov]. Such is the union of victory and wisdom, of praxis and contemplation, of 
virtue and knowledge, of goodness and truth. United one to another they radiate 
the unique glory and brightness of God.*" 


Here, Maximus powerfully shows the significance of the two ways of 
life and the results they produce. Ipdétg means a good and virtuous life*” 
which defeats passions, while Sewpia brings about wisdom and knowledge 
in the search for truth. The combination of zpáģıç and Oewpia, that is, their 
union, leads to perfection and represents the method of ascent which al- 
lows divine beauty to be discovered and reflected. Man’s chance to ascend 


49. Ad Thalassium, 49 (CCSG 7:353-55)- 

50. Maximus comments on the story of Zorobabel in the first book of Esdras: “Now when this 
young man was gone forth, he lifted up his face to heaven toward Jerusalem, and praised the King of 
heaven, and said, From thee cometh victory, from thee cometh wisdom, and thine is the glory, and 
lam thy servant.” 

sı. Ad Thalassium, 54 (CCSG 7:447). 

52. Cf. Xenophon, Oeconomicus, in Xenophon in Seven Volumes (London: Heinemann, 1979), 
VIL.43: “For it is not through outward comeliness [wpaidtns] that the sum of things good and 
beautiful [kaAd te kåyaðá] is increased in the world, but by the daily practice of the virtues.” 
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to God and to reflect his beauty is nothing else but deification itself, which 
culminates in the balance of mpakig and Bewpia.>* 

In explaining how “the beautiful arrangement [kaàñ ebtakia] of the di- 
vine Scriptures” describes different stages of the progression from multi- 
plicity to divine unity, Maximus elaborates on three groups of people, each 
of which belongs to a certain stage of ascent—the fearers, the proficient, 
and the perfect. Of these three, only the last group has access to unmixed 
divine visions: “But those who have already been mystically made worthy 
of contemplative theology, who dedicate their mind purified of all material 
imagination and their uninterrupted imitation as the bearer of the full im- 
age of divine beauty [Beia wparótng], those are for us ‘lovers.’”** 

The same idea is repeated by Maximus in the Mystagogy, where the 
three groups are called slaves, mercenaries, and sons. Slaves observe the 
commandments out of fear, mercenaries do it because of the promise of 
future benefits, and sons are those who are never separated from God on 
account of their character and habit of the voluntary disposition of their 
soul: “They have become as much as possible by deification in grace what 
God is and is believed by nature and by cause.”** Bearing in mind that the 
voluntary disposition of the soul is one of Maximus’s definitions of love, 
it becomes understandable why the last group is referred to as “lovers.” 
Clearly, in both passages, Maximus speaks of threefold spiritual devel- 
opment through zpaxtiki prrocogia (or mpakic), pvotKi pocopia (or 
Dewpia), and pvottkr Beodoyia (or simply Peodoyia).%° The last stage of this 
development, mystical theology, unites man with God and makes him the 
“bearer of the full image of the divine beauty”; this beauty, reflected in hu- 
man nature, is restored through salvation as the purpose of incarnation, 
which Maximus explains by etymologically analyzing Nineveh: 


For Nineveh is translated “parched blackness” and “smoothest beauty.’ In harmony 
with its etymological significance, therefore, the Lord, through his three-day buri- 
al and resurrection, destroyed the “parched blackness” of sin that has accrued to 
human nature through its transgression, and renewed the “smoothest beauty” of 
that nature through the obedience of faith. He furthermore displayed the “smooth- 
est” beauty [wpaudtys] of all in human nature, that of the incorruptibility granted 
through resurrection, a beauty in no way coarsened by materiality. He suited this 
beauty that I have described to our shared human nature, to the Holy Church, 


53. See Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 204-5. 

54. Ad Thalassium, 10 (CCSG 7:83-85). 

55. Mystagogia, 24 (CCSG 69:66). 

56. See a thorough discussion in Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 332-68. 
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and even to the individual human soul thus ridded through faith and a good con- 
science of the earthly image of the old Adam, and clothed in the heavenly image.°” 


The destruction of sin and the renunciation of materiality signify the re- 
newal of human nature, which as a result becomes resplendent with beauty. 
It also means that by divesting itself of its earthly image and clothing itself 
in a heavenly one, the soul enters into mystical union with God. In this 
union, Matsoukas concludes, “human beings and all rational creatures be- 
come Godlike persons, gifted with divine beauty and likeness to God, in 
their movement toward the realization of their final perfection.’** 


Eònpénsia 
The distraction of the soul, which prevents man’s communion with God, 
lies in material objects, the forms of visible realities. If it were not for them, 
the devil could do no harm to the soul; however, he knows that the soul is 
naturally bound to material things, so he uses material representations to 
“throw” the appearances and forms of sensible things at the soul. In this 
way “the sense ... becomes an evil and deadly weapon frequently used by 
the devil for the destruction of the divine comeliness [Osia edxpéneia] of 
the soul, thus delivering our rational power entirely to the enemy, through 
the cajolery of pleasure.”®? The beauty of the soul consists therefore in her 
proper well-arranged order, which means the rule of the rational element 
over the two passible elements.’ That is why Maximus uses the term 
evmpémeta, which has the connotation of order, and often means fitness or 
well-ordered beauty.*' When the good arrangement of the soul's faculties is 
preserved, then its beauty is preserved as well; but when the soul becomes 
enslaved to material pleasures and dives into materiality, then the ruling 
part of the soul, the rational element, is delivered to the enemy. This abuse 
of the well-ordered arrangement of the soul results in the destruction of 
its beauty. 

The right disposition of the soul and its abandonment of materiality are 


57. Ad Thalassium, 64 (CCSG 22:231). See also Maximus’s elaboration on Nineveh as the three- 
day journey in which he sees the metaphor for the three laws of nature, scripture, and grace in ibid., 
64 (CCSG 22: 235-39). 

58. Matsoukas, La vie en Dieu, 294. 

59. Ad Thalassium, 49 (CCSG 7:361). 

60. See, for example, ibid., 61 (CCSG 22:85). 

61. For example, Plato applies it to rhetoric. Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, 274B: “But we have still to speak 
of propriety [edxpémeia] and impropriety [axpézeua] in writing, how it should be done [kaA@c] and 
how it is improper [apenas], have we not?” 
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achieved through stages of spiritual development. In a toponymic meta- 
phor, Maximus says that the person who pursues practical philosophy lives 
in Joppa, while the one who lives on Zion is a gnostic: “The one who lives 
in Joppa is therefore a practical man, and he examines the means provided 
for ousting the contrary realities; and the one who lives on Zion is a gnostic 
man, and he intellectually [kata voðv] examines the sole beauty of divine 
realities [povnv tõv Deiwv Oewpav tiv edbapémetav].’ The person who has 
cut himself off from the passions and turned his attention away from ma- 
terial things contemplates intelligible things and reflects the divine reali- 
ties which leave imprints in the guiding part of his soul. He thus reaches 
the height of knowledge and is able to grasp the intelligible, well-arranged 
beauty of divine realities. A model of such an abandonment of sensible 
things is Abraham: 


After having seen, with the pure eye of faith, the beauty [sbxpéreta] of the goods to 
come, he arduously obeyed the order to leave his land, his relatives, and his father’s 
house, in order to abandon the relation to and propensity toward the flesh, the 
senses, and the sensible realities; thus he was above nature in the moment of trial 
and struggles, because he honored the Cause more than nature.© 


The abandonment of the sensible not only means the cutting off of 
oneself from the passions and turning away from carnal pleasure or other 
earthly attachments; the right path to knowledge also entails going beyond 
physical things, even with regard to the words of the Scriptures or the gar- 
ments of Christ. Thus, it is not only the ascetic life which should be put 
into practice, but also the intellectual anagogy through which man ascends 
to the reality of God: 


In this case we unwisely are satisfied with the words of Scripture in place of the 
Word, and the Word slips out of the mind while we thought by holding on to his 
garments we could possess the incorporeal Word. In a similar way did the Egyp- 
tian woman lay hold not of Joseph but of his clothing, and the men of old who 
remained permanently in the beauty of visible things [etxpéneia tov Spwpévwv] 
and mistakenly worshipped the creature instead of the Creator. 


The visible world is indeed beautiful and well-arranged, revealing 
God to a certain extent, just as Scripture does. Using an ecclesiological 
metaphor, Maximus claims that the church is a symbol of the sensible 


62. Ad Thalassium, 27 (CCSG 7:199). 
63. Ibid., 49 (CCSG 7:313). 
64. Capita gnostica, I1.73. 
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world, “since it possesses the divine sanctuary as heaven and the beauty 
[ebnpémeta] of the nave as earth.” In addition, the world is a church, because 
“it possesses heaven corresponding to a sanctuary, and for a nave it has 
the adornment [Staxdopnow] of the earth.” By corresponding the sanctu- 
ary with heaven, and the nave with the adornment of the earth, Maximus 
clearly suggests the undeniable natural unity of the sensible and intelligible 
world whereby the unbreakable bond between the Church and the creat- 
ed world is precisely analogous with the unbreakable bond between sen- 
sible and intelligible—thus, Maximus stresses the iconic character of the 
Church and insists on its symbolic circumscription of man and the world. 
Furthermore, Maximus’s use of the terms evapémeta and dtaxdopunots points 
to his understanding of the Church and the world as well-arranged and 
ordered entities. Here he comes close to Athanasius, who claims that the 
order of the world’s arrangement (téktg tig Stakooproews) points to God, 
its ruler and governor. 

What Maximus warns against, however, is satisfaction with the visible 
and physical, a satisfaction which, if one stops at that point, cannot lead 
to knowledge of God. The error which must be avoided and overcome is 
remaining permanently engaged with mere words and things; instead, they 
should be considered as initial steps, or starting points, which ought to 
be negotiated in order to reach the truth. The knowledge of God, in fact, 
goes beyond sense and is hidden in spiritual wisdom. In order to reach this 
knowledge, one must combine the practical and contemplative stages of 
life, just like Elijah in the cave at Horeb, which means that the true search 
for God includes both virtue and contemplation, or, metaphorically, “not 
only on Horeb, that is, as an ascetic in the practice of the virtues, but also in 
the cave of Horeb, that is, as a contemplative in the hidden place of wisdom 
which can exist only in the habit of the virtues.’°” 

A few conclusions can be drawn from the previous exposition. Max- 
imus’s vision of the cosmos and God was deeply involved with concepts 
which we regard as aesthetic. He emphasizes the unapproachable, inacces- 
sible, supernal beauty of the Godhead by using both káňðoç and wpatdtng, 
and sometimes the combination of the two, such as KdMog tç wpatdtyto¢s 
or wpaLotys Tod káňMovç. The fact that he uses these terms simultaneous- 


65. Mystagogia, 3 (CCSG 69:17-18). 
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ly and interchangeably indicates that he considers them synonymous— 
not without a basis in the tradition, chiefly in the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. If God is supernal and ineffable beauty, and if the world and 
creatures in it are created as a result of his will and in his image, then the 
entire cosmos bears a mark of beauty as the manifestation of its cause. This 
applies to the world in general, which is well-ordered and beautiful, as re- 
flected in its edxoopia, avadoyia, taktc, and Oéoıç. However, the material 
aspect of the world, the aspect which is also beautiful, is not the beautiful 
in itself. As with Aristotle, Maximus would claim that the truly beautiful 
is that which is desirable in itself. Material things cannot be such, despite 
the physical pleasure they might procure. The only in-itself desirable, and 
therefore beautiful, is God himself, who is manifested through the beau- 
ty of creation, and through the beauty of Scriptures or laws, which are all 
nothing but invitations and educational tools useful for man’s uplifting to 
the Creator. 

This uplifting is achieved through the stages of the spiritual life, namely, 
practical philosophy and contemplation, which end in mystical theology 
and culminate in deification and union with divinity. On this journey, man 
is required to live an ascetic life and to uphold and practice the virtues; he 
also ought to detach himself from the material world, in order to be able 
to know the logoi of things and to contemplate only the beauty of divine 
realities, which moves him closer to God. In this process, not only does 
he behold inaccessible beauty, but he also makes himself more beautiful, 
as he models himself on the archetype from which he was created. This 
beauty which man enhances is spiritual and psychological, since the soul 
receives an imprint of the divine beauty in her rational, guiding principle, 
which then directs all psychic powers toward the acquisition of ineffable 
beauty. In this way both xaMog and ebxpémeta can be applied to the soul, 
since she becomes both beautiful and well-arranged in the sense that her 
rational part rules over the passionate element. By establishing the desire 
for the truly beautiful, by practicing the virtues, and by learning the logoi 
of things, the soul creates an entirely virtuous and intellectual world, char- 
acterized by spiritual beauty. According to M. D. Gibson: “as the human 
contemplates the beauty of God, she moves continually away from earthly 
and mundane to the inner glory of God’s triune being, in which she is des- 
tined to dwell.’ 


68. Gibson, “Beauty of the Redemption,” 52-53. 
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Finally, through spiritual development and the interaction between the 
virtues and knowledge,” man will attain likeness to God, who will become 
present in those saved as the archetype of the beauty which they, as mir- 
rors, reflect. The chief idea that emerges from Maximus’s thoughts on beau- 
ty is the urge to go beyond simple appearances—to acknowledge the beau- 
ty of visible things, of course, but never to be satisfied with it, as there is a 
higher, ineffable, and infinite beauty which is the archetype of everything 
created. Beauty then, for Maximus, not only has aesthetic significance, but, 
through its connection to the practice of virtues, it also gains ethical value 
as well. Furthermore, as related to the knowledge of logoi of beings and 
of God, it becomes epistemologically relevant. As beauty reflected in the 
world and in creation, it gains cosmological and ontological value. As the 
character of the well-ordered soul, it plays an important role in psychology. 
And lastly, through its active role in man’s ascent to and union with God, it 
takes on an anagogical and soteriological dimension. 


69. Maximus’s conception of spiritual development will be studied further in the following 
chapter on deification. 
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As for Dionysius the Areopagite, deification is of crucial significance for 
Maximus, which is testified to by the abounding textual evidence concern- 
ing deification. In his terminology, Maximus relies on his predecessors, 
chiefly Dionysius, Gregory Nazianzen, and the other Cappadocians. Nor- 
man Russell has made the effort to individuate Maximus’s terms denot- 
ing deification and their frequency, stating that the Confessor’s preferred 
term is Péwotc, while he also uses éxOéwotg derived from Dionysius (and 
going back to Proclus), as well as amo8edw and ovvOedw, both of which 
occur once. In addition to these, one also finds in Maximus Qeomo10c, 
Peoromntikds, and Sewtikdc.' However, despite their diversity, all of these 
terms have the same meaning, and it is thus possible to draw a rather uni- 
form outline of Maximus’s doctrine of deification. 


The “Logic” 

By the “logic” of deification I refer to Maximus’s famous theory of logoi, 
whose importance for deification I shall examine in this section. Much has 
been said about the theory of logoi in previous studies,” and some space 
has been dedicated to it in the preceding chapter. Therefore, suffice it to 
repeat here a few points of interest for the present discussion. In defining 
logoi, Maximus follows Dionysius the Areopagite and Clement of Alexan- 
dria by explicitly quoting their definitions of logoi as predeterminations and 
products of the divine will.* As a matter of fact, all beings are created in 


1. See Russell, Doctrine of Deification, 263-64, and notes 28-32. 

2. See Sherwood, Earlier Ambigua, 15-180; Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 73-80 and 400- 
18; Perl, Methexis, 147-80; Tollefsen, Christocentric Cosmology, 64-138. 

3. See Ambiguorum liber 7, 1085A. 
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accordance with the logoi contained in the Logos, and as such they are be- 
ings’ principles and carry their divine purpose, since “in God the logoi of all 
things are steadfastly fixed, and it is on the basis of these that God is said to 
know all things before they come into being.”* All creatures exist in poten- 
tiality, since their logoi are pre-existently contained in God, and they come 
into actual existence as the result of God’s creative act, because they were 
not brought into being at the same time with being known by God, but “in 
the wisdom of the Creator, individual things were created at the appropri- 
ate moment in time, in a manner consistent with their logoi, and thus they 
received in themselves actual existence as beings.”® This implies differences 
between beings, as each corresponds to an appropriate logos, but the logoi 
also denote a specific relationship between God and his creatures—logoi 
are the principles by which beings participate in God and in his activities, 
but they also show that God is present in each being.° In a more concise 
explanation, Maximus says that the logoi are the defining limits of beings.’ 
The theory of logoi finds its place in the multiplication of the One and 
the unification of the many: one Logos is many logoi, which is seen in the 
uniqueness of each being;* and many logoi are One, because according to 
the procession the One goes forth into beings in a creative and preservative 
manner, while according to the reversion, the many are directed to the One 
in a providentially guided manner.’ The logos therefore denotes, at the same 
time, the principle of being and its final end, both of which are in God. This 
idea of an “all-powerful center” that contains lines going out from it and 
gathers them all together has profound implications for human beings— 
because our logoi pre-exist in God, we are called a “portion of God,” but 
also “we are said to have ‘flowed down from above’ because we have failed 
to move in a manner consistent with the logos according to which we were 
created and which preexists in God”? The purpose, therefore, of a being is 
to act in accordance with its logos, which means fulfilling one’s own nature; 
and it is in fact a prerequisite for deification: 


He comes to be in God through attentiveness, since he has not falsified the logos 
of being [eivai] that preexists in God; and he moves in God in accordance with 
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the logos of well-being [ed eivai] that preexists in God, since he is moved to action 
by the virtues; and he lives in God in accordance with the logos of eternal-being 
[dei eivou] that also preexists in God. In this life he has already become one with 
himself and immovable, owing to his state of supreme impassibility, and in the age 
to come, through divinization which will be given to him, he will love and cleave 
affectionately to the aforementioned logoi that preexist in God, or rather he will 
love and cleave affectionately to God himself, in whom the logoi of beautiful things 
are steadfastly fixed." 


The three logoi mentioned here, namely, the logos of being, the logos of 
well-being, and the logos of eternal-being, represent one of the tripartite 
schemes often found in Maximus. One can quite easily grasp the compar- 
ative aspects of these triads when put together. Compared to the yéveotc/ 
kivynots/ otdotc triad, the logoi triad (ivat/ eð etvat/ dei etvat) explains the 
logos of being as creation (is, yéveotg), and the logos of well-being as move- 
ment (moves, xivyotc) toward the final rest (lives, otéo1g) which is nothing 
but the life in God as the being’s consummation. A similar comparison can 
be worked out in relation to the other two triads, namely, ovoia/ Sbvaytc/ 
évépyeia and åpxń/ pwecdtnys/ téňoç.!? In this way the logoi triad lays down 
the ontological structure of a being, from its creation to its deification, 
so that it is implied that the creature’s potential for deification is present 
in its nature, while the middle and last members of the triad point to the 
actualization of nature and its final fulfillment in deification. As Tollefsen 
argues, this shows how nature and deifying grace are distinguished but not 
separated." Living in accordance with the logos restores the human being’s 
definition as a portion of God: 


He is a “portion of God” [poipa Oeoð], then, insofar as he exists, for he owes his 
existence to the logos of being that is in God; and ... insofar as he is good, for he 
owes his goodness to the logos of well-being that is in God; and ... insofar as he is 
God, owing to the logos of his eternal-being that is in God. In honoring these logoi 
and acting in accordance with them, he places himself wholly in God alone... so 
that he himself by grace is and is called God. 


To be a portion of God, therefore, means to accord one’s own exis- 
tence and action to the logos. This happens through three aspects which, 
as explained above, correspond to three members of the “logical” triad, 
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and develop from mere existence, pass through being good, and end in 
God himself. The realization of this path implies the being’s disposition 
to voluntarily actualize its potentiality and imprint God on itself. This is 
a prerequisite on the part of the creation. However, this voluntary dispo- 
sition is not all that it takes to be deified, as Maximus warns—it is only 
by grace that a human being “is God and is called God.’ This rather short 
passage, in fact, summarizes some of the more crucial aspects of deification 
as understood by the Confessor: 1) deification is made possible through 
the “onto-logical” structure of creation, which secures a being’s potentiality 
for deification, as well as its ability to actualize it; 2) the path to deification 
leads through “imprinting and forming God alone’ in oneself; 3) since de- 
ification is a given only in potentiality, and it is up to the being itself to ac- 
tualize it, this implies a volitional moment on the part of the creature; and 
4) finally, deification is realized only through grace. These points lead to 
the conclusion that deification for Maximus is not an event or amoment, 
but a process; furthermore, it is a process of cooperation between God and 
the being, as it does require a voluntary effort on the part of the creature, 
but it depends ultimately on grace. This means that God, as Maximus af- 
firms, is the beginning, middle, and end in an active way, since he is “begin- 
ning as creator, middle as provider, and end as goal.” Thus, God appears 
as both the Creator and the deifier, since “he who is truly the Creator of the 
essence of created beings by nature had also to become the very Author of 
the deification of creatures by grace, in order that the Giver of well-being 
might appear also as the gracious Giver of eternal well-being.”™ć The rela- 
tionship between deification as the being’s potential and deification as a 
divine gift is something to which the Confessor firmly holds to, and never 
misses to underline it: 


Each of the intellective and rational beings, whether angels or men, insofar as it 
has been created in accordance with the logos that exists in and with God, is and is 
called a “portion of God,” precisely because of that logos, which, as we said, preex- 
ists in God. If such a being moves according to its logos, it comes to be in God—in 
whom its logos of being preexists—as its Origin and Cause. As long as it wishes 
and yearns to know nothing apart from its own origin, it does not flow away from 
God, but rather, in its upward movement toward God, it becomes God and is said 
to be a “portion” of God through its proper mode of participation in God, because, 
according to nature, wisely and rationally, and through a properly ordered move- 
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ment, it attains its own origin and cause, having nowhere else to be moved besides 
its own beginning, or beyond the ascent and restoration to the logos according to 
which it was created, nor any other way of being moved, since its movement to- 
ward the divine goal clearly takes as its final limit the divine goal itself.’” 


The deified state as potentiality preexisting in God is here clearly em- 
phasized by Maximus: the logos is the divine idea of both creation and de- 
ification, as it relates to the beginning of being, as well as to its final end. 
However, this potentiality is to be actualized by the being itself, and this 
actualization is reflected through movement in accordance with the logos. 
Through this movement, the being is directed toward its own beginning 
and cause, which at the same time signals its end, and by moving toward 
the beginning, the being moves toward the end and reaches God as its final 
resting point.'® The capacity of movement, then, seems to be an instrument 
given by God to the being’s nature, in order to facilitate its coming closer 
to God, and thus the movement ceases only when the being reaches God 
as the one who is the beginning, the end, and the point of restoration of 
everything.'? However, movement in accordance with the logos is some- 
thing that depends on the creature, and it requires a voluntary action which 
introduces free will into the entire process: 


The principles of all the beings that exist essentially ... or will exist in the future... 
preexist and are immovably fixed in God, and it is according to these that all things 
are, and have come to be, and remain always drawing closer to their own pre- 
determined principles through natural motion, and ever more closely approxi- 
mated to being by their particular kinds and degrees of motion and inclination 
of choice. They receive well-being through virtue and through their direct prog- 
ress toward the principle according to which they exist; or they receive ill-being 
through vice and their movement contrary to the principle by which they exist.”° 


It is free will on which the movement's direction depends—the being 
can move in the direction of God or in the opposite direction, which trans- 
lates into moving toward being or toward non-being. The latter condition 
is understood as “slipping down from above,” which means that “though... 
a person had it well within his power to direct the footsteps of his soul to 
God, he freely chose to exchange what is better and real for what is inferior 


17. Ambiguorum liber 7, 1080BC. 
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and nonexistent”?! This kind of movement, though voluntary, is irrational 
and para-logical because it implies the abandonment of one’s own begin- 
ning and cause, “according to which, by which, and for which, he came to 
be.” Significantly, Maximus thus introduces a rational aspect of deifica- 
tion—all rational beings, angels and human beings, are called “portions 
of God,’ and if they rely on wisdom and reason, they move toward God;”? 
however, if they move irrationally, contrary to reason, they then abandon 
God and cause disorder and defects.** The exercise of the will is closely 
related to the very concept of humanity’s creation in God’s image and like- 
ness. Maximus explains that every rational nature is created in the image 
of God, but only the good and the wise are made in his likeness, since be- 
ing and ever-being are given to nature, while well-being is identified with 
goodness and wisdom? and is granted for fitness of will and judgment.”® 
Therefore, being and ever-being correspond to the image, while goodness 
and wisdom (well-being) belong to the likeness. From this idea it follows 
that well-being depends on the willing aspect of beings, so that attaining 
well-being is related to a being’s freely chosen direction of movement, 
which in turn is closely connected to deification itself: 


For it is from the beginning that [one] received being and participation in what is 
naturally good, and it is by conforming to this beginning through the inclination 
of his will [yvwpn] and by free choice [zpoaipeotc], that he hastens to the end, 
diligently adhering to the praiseworthy course that conducts him unerringly to his 
point of origin. Having completed his course, such a person becomes God, receiv- 
ing from God to be God, for to the beautiful nature inherent in the fact that he is 
God's image, he freely chooses to add the likeness to God by means of the virtues.”” 


Gnomic will is seen by Maximus as the disposition of the appetite to- 
ward the most appropriate thing to choose,”* while choice is the actual- 
ization of yywun and concerns the choice of means by which an end is 
to be achieved;”’ as such, it is a composite of appetite, deliberation, and 
judgment.*° These are in fact stages in the volitional process: “For we desire 
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before we deliberate; and after deliberating, we judge; and after judging, we 
freely choose that which has been shown by the judgment to be the better 
over that which has been shown to be the worse”?! Moments of desire, 
deliberation, judgment, and choice are parts of a much larger sequence of 
willing, which process Maximus describes as follows: 


For after intending it inquires. And after inquiring, it examines. And after examin- 
ing, it deliberates. And after deliberating, it judges or decides. And after deciding, 
it freely chooses. And after freely choosing, it initiates. And after initiating [an ac- 
tion], it employs something. And in the employing it ceases from the appetitive 
motion toward that thing. For no one makes use of something without first hav- 
ing initiated. And no one initiates without having first freely chosen it. And no 
one freely chooses something without having first decided. And no one decides 
without having first examined [the alternatives]. And no one examines without 
having first intended. And no one intends without having first reflected. And no 
one reflects without having first been moved by appetite. And no one is intelligent- 
ly moved by appetite without being by nature rational. Therefore man being by 
nature a rational creature is appetitive, reflective, capable of intending, inquiring, 
examining, freely choosing, initiating, and employing [something ].°” 

This means that the process of will and its stages are inherent in man’s 
nature qua rational being. [Ipoaipeotc, as the culmination of the process, 
is a choice which concerns the means for reaching an end, but it does not 
concern the end itself.” Maximus traces a similar scheme of the process of 
willing in the Disputation with Pyrrhus, albeit with an addition that sheds 
some light on the position of yvwun: “And when willing, we also inquire, 
examine, deliberate, judge, are inclined toward [8:ati®nu1], choose, impel 
ourselves toward, and make use of a thing.’** To be inclined (Stati@nut as 
a verb) or to have a disposition (Sid@eotg as a noun)’: toward something 
corresponds to yv@pn, as Maximus defines yvwn to be the “appetite of the 
inner disposition to what depends on us, from which the choice comes; or 
a disposition for things that depend on us, on which we have appetitively 
deliberated.”** Therefore, yvwun is a disposition or an inclination of the 
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will, and choice is its actualization. While the faculty of will is inherent to 
the rational nature of man, it can nevertheless differ by its mode (tropos): 
“On the one hand, then, the faculty of will has been shown to be one with 
the rational principle of the nature of all men. But on the other hand, there 
is distinction [between it and] the mode of its motion?” The distinction 
between the will as belonging to nature, and the mode of the will’s mo- 
tion, is important from the point of view of deification, because the voli- 
tional moment is the decisive aspect of the being’s direction of movement 
and of its capacity to participate in well-being. As the middle term, well- 
being seems to be crucial to the entire scheme, since it connects being with 
ever-being, and Maximus stresses that this connection should always be 
observed, because the contrary would mean abuse and deformation: 


From their exact understanding of beings, the saints learned that there exist three 
general modes accessible to human beings, modes by which God created all things, 
for he endowed us with substance and existence so that we might have being, 
well-being, and eternal-being. The two extremes (that is, being and eternal-being) 
belong solely to God, who is their author, but the intermediate mode depends 
on our inclination and motion, and through it the extremes are properly said to 
be what they are, for if the middle term were absent, their designation would be 
meaningless, for the good (that is, well-being) would not be present in their midst, 
and thus the saints realized that apart from their eternal movement toward God, 
there was no other way for them to possess and preserve the truth of the extremes, 
which is assured only when well-being is mixed in the middle of them. Having 
therefore intensified the visual power of the soul by means of reason in accord 
with nature, [they] heard, as it were, reason itself crying out that one must not use 
natural energies in a manner contrary to nature, since the misuse of natural powers 
necessarily leads to their destruction.’ 


The true being is therefore not attained just by being and ever-being, 
but it has to be defined by well-being, too. Well-being, as already noted, 
is not a given, but it is dependent upon a human being’s free inclination 
and movement, which determine if the being is to be good and wise, or 
the opposite. While God, who is self-existent, has no contrary qualities, 
and created beings, on the other hand, can be good and wise, they can also 
be the opposite—vicious and ignorant. To which of the contrary qualities 
a being will direct itself depends on the will: “To share in His goodness 
and wisdom or not to share, this depends on the will and purpose of ra- 
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tional beings”? Similarly: “That rational and intellectual substances have 
ever-being or are not, depends on the will and counsel of Him who creates 
all things well; that they be good or bad by choice depends on the will of 
the creatures.’*° What this means is that all beings are created good, their 
nature is good; however, depending on their will and choices, beings can 
move in the opposite direction and thus be evil. Nevertheless, evil is not to 
be seen as a quality of substance: “Evil is not considered in the substance 
of creatures, but in mistaken and irrational movements.”*? If irrationali- 
ty is the main character of evil movements, then they are, by definition, 
contrary to rationality as the main quality of beings that are “portions of 
God”; and therefore evil is contrary to nature itself. Thus, evil cannot be- 
long to nature, but it does belong to the free choice of beings, which can 
often be contrary to the logos of nature. According to the disposition of 
the will, the human being possesses at the same time the prospect of being 
in accordance with the movement of nature, in conformity with the logos, 
and therefore of coming closer to God, or straying away from the logos of 
the nature and, consequently, away from God.** The capacity to will is an 
essential property of man as a rational being, since “everything that is ra- 
tional by nature, certainly also possesses a will by nature.’** However, the 
chance to move and act by rational will implies the ability to choose be- 
tween different alternatives, which would mean that man is supposed to 
exercise will in accordance with the logos of his nature, and without any 
inner struggles or divisions when it comes to choice. Joseph Farrell argues 
that free choice in the eschaton would mean that it is directed toward a plu- 
rality of divine goods,** which are all good, and thus each choice would be 


1.45 However, we can- 


good, without any opposition between good and evi 
not conclude from Maximus’s writings that in the eschaton human beings 
will have zpoaipeotc as a choice or a preference. In fact, he claims that saints 
will have a mode of willing, but not zpoaipeotc. The sinful rpoaipeote al- 
ways implies a deliberative choice between opposing alternatives, between 
good and evil, and such a choice is impossible in the eschatological state, 


where there is no evil.*° Nonetheless, this does not imply the annihilation 
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of freedom—authentic freedom means freedom from sin and acting in ac- 
cordance with one’s nature, which is fully realized and actualized in the 
eschaton. Saints’ wills will move in different ways, and these differences 
will be according to their mode of movement.‘ 

In his actual state, however, man must assimilate his will with his prin- 
ciple of nature: 


[God] has made it very clear that when the yvwpn has been united to the principle 
of nature, the free choice [mpoaipeots] of those who have kept it so will not be 
in conflict with God since nothing is considered unreasonable in the principle of 
nature, which is as well a natural and divine law, when the movement of the yvwpn 
is made in conformity with it.** 


This presentation of the gnomic will, as directed toward goods around 
God and in conformity with the logos of nature, is in accordance with 
Maximus’s definition of yvwyn as the act of will related to some real or 
assumed good.*? While gnomic will is united to the logos of nature within 
the prelapsarian and eschatological perspectives, the situation in the post- 
lapsarian state is quite different—one might say that the prelapsarian situ- 
ation concerns the relation to real goods, while the postlapsarian revolves 
around assumed, but not real, goods. In this way, yvwyun introduces divi- 
sions and splits in human life after the fall, where not each choice is good 
and there is opposition between good and evil, which subsequently brings 
about inner struggles in human being.°*° 

These considerations lead to the understanding of Maximus’s distinc- 
tions between the logos of being and its mode of existence, between nature 
and hypostasis or person, and finally between natural will and gnomic will. 
Nature, according to Maximus, is identical to substance (ovcia),°! and it 
designates what is common to individual beings belonging to categories of 
universal, genus, and species. Hypostasis is identified with person and dif- 
ferentiates individuals in their particular, proper qualities: “Those who are 
united in one single substance are distinguished according to their hypos- 
tases or persons, and this is true for angels, human beings, and all creatures 
belonging to the same species or genus”? The relationship between hypos- 
tasis and nature is such that “it is impossible to conceive a hypostasis with- 
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out a nature,’ in that, nature is hypostasis’s possession, as hypostasis is al- 
ways incarnate in a nature.** According to Maximus’s definition, hypostasis 
is “the essence plus its individuating characteristics, distinguishing it from 
others of the same essence through number.” This means that, despite be- 
ing immutable in its logos, nature can have more and different modes, all 
of which depend on hypostasis determined by will (yvwpn) and choices 
(mpoaipeoic).5° Accordingly, Maximus distinguishes natural will and gnomic 
will. Natural will belongs to nature and corresponds to the logos of being, 
while gnomic will is personal and represents the being’s mode of existence. 

Natural will is defined as “an appetitive power,’ and when nature is 
embraced by natural will, it desires to be, to live, and to move according 
to senses and intellect, since it is naturally attached to the logos of being, 
according to which it was created.*” On the other hand, gnomic will is an 
impulse, marked by choice, which makes us move in one or the other di- 
rection,°® and as such it does not belong to nature, but to hypostasis;*? con- 
sequently, Maximus concludes that it appears as a “mode of use [tpónos], 
not the logos of nature.’® The distinction Aóyoç-tpóxoç is appropriate to 
explain the difference between natural and gnomic will—while the logos of 
nature is identical in all human beings, and so is their natural will, the mode 
of use differs on the personal (hypostatic) level, and thus it is not always 
in accordance with the logos. This is also the explanation used to illustrate 
how human willing can be opposed to God: 


Willing [to ée] as natural does not oppose God; but as moved by us in an unnat- 
ural way, it clearly opposes and, since most of the time it is rebellious, what follows 
is sin. It is according to the tpdxo¢ of its movement by wrong use, and not by the 
logos of its power by nature that it is directed against the law and against the Adyos. 


Natural will cannot oppose God, since it is rooted in human nature 
or essence, and since all natural things are produced by God, they cannot 
be evil in their nature. However, it is the hypostasis that perverts natural 
things, and “it is in this way that we deliberately [yvwpıxæç] become at- 
tached to all the different forms of evil.” The distinction between natural 
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and gnomic wills is in fact a distinction between the will and the mode 
of employment of the will,® or, as previously mentioned, the mode of its 
motion, which can be natural or unnatural. As such “it exists only in the 
person using it, and distinguishes him from others.”® Given this statement, 
one can concur with Tollefsen’s remark that “if we are looking for a prin- 
ciple of individuation in Maximus, the gnomic will is certainly a strong 
candidate.”® Since it is a mode of employment of the will, the gnomic will 
can be said to be the tropos of the will. Maximus explains this distinction: 


To will and to will in a particular manner are not the same, just as the power of 
sight and the specific exercise of perception are not the same. Will, just like sight, 
is of nature and exists in all things that belong to the same class and have an iden- 
tical nature. But to will in a particular manner, as likewise to see in a particular 
manner—in other words, to will to walk, or, to will not to walk, and to look to 
the right hand or to the left, or up or down, or to look toward concupiscence or 
toward the rational principles in beings—all this is a mode of the use of the will 
and perception.©” 


The will and the mode of willing correspond to the concepts of logos 
and tropos, while gnomic will is the mode of willing specific to the fallen 
human hypostasis,®* and it is not to be seen as the principle of nature. 
The relationship between nature, hypostasis, and mode of existence can be 
briefly summarized as follows: 1) nature designates the “what” of a being; 
2) hypostasis designates the “who” of a being; and 3) mode of existence 
designates the “how” of a being.” Maximus sums up the relationships be- 
tween logos—tropos and nature—person in reference to gnomic will: 
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It is by being some thing, not as being some one, that each of us principally oper- 
ates as man; but by being some one, for example, Peter or Paul, he gives form to the 
mode of action—more or less intensively, determining it this way or that according 
to his gnomic will [kata yvwpyv]. Hence in the tropos the changeability of persons 
is known in their activity, in the logos in the inalterability of natural operations.”* 


The essence, therefore, determines a human being to act as a human 
being, while the hypostasis gives form to the tropos of action according to 
the yvwyn, thus explaining the inalterability of logos and changeability of 
tropos, that is, nature and person, respectively. This leads to the understand- 
ing that one of the chief differences between logos and tropos is that logos 
is stable, immutable, and fixed, while tropos is unstable, and susceptible to 
change and modification or innovation: 


Every innovation, generally speaking, takes place in relation to the mode of what- 
ever is being innovated, not in relation to its principle of nature, because when a 
principle is innovated it effectively results in the destruction of nature, since the 
nature in question no longer possesses inviolate the principle according to which 
exists. When, however, the mode is innovated—so that the principle of nature is 
preserved inviolate—it manifests a wondrous power, for it displays nature being 
acted on and acting outside the limits of its own laws. Now the principle of human 
nature is that it consists of soul and body, and this nature consists of a rational 
soul and body, whereas its mode is the order whereby it naturally acts and is acted 
upon, frequently alternating and changing, without however in any way changing 
nature along with it.” 


The importance of nature, will, choice, logos, and tropos is emphasized 
quite heavily by Maximus. The idea that he constantly repeats is that the 
human person is responsible for adjusting its actions to the logos of nature 
proper to it. On the one hand, this means that the mode of being should 
be conformed to the logos of being, and on the other, that the mode of will 
should be in accordance with natural will. Thus the choice, as the actualiza- 
tion of yvwpn, conforms to God: 


However, it is not correct to identify the mode of existence with hypostasis, since the mode is the 
expression of hypostasis—it is how one hypostasis is unique and different with respect to other hy- 
postases. While in the English edition of his book it reads that the mode of existence “manifests” hy- 
postasis, which is acceptable, in the original Greek version the verb used is eivat (mode of existence 
is hypostasis), and again a few pages earlier in the Greek version, Loudovikos writes about f tavtion 
(identification) of tropos, hypostasis, and person (see Loudovikos, ‘H edxaptotiakn dvtoAoyia otnv 
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When the intention [yvwpn] has been united to the principle [Adyoc] of nature, 
the free choice [mpoaipeois] of those who have kept it so will not be in conflict with 
God since nothing is considered unreasonable in the principle of nature, which 
is as well a natural and a divine law, when the movement of free will [yvwun] is 
made in conformity with it. And if there is nothing unreasonable in the principle 
of nature, it is likely that the intention [yvwpy] moved according to the principle of 
nature will have an activity habitually corresponding in all things to God.”° 


The conformity of will to the logos of nature is a prerequisite for deifica- 
tion, but this task is not easy to achieve, as the will is often dominated by pas- 
sions contrary to God. It is up to the human being alone to discern between 
good and evil, and to safeguard nature by freely turning away from passions: 


In the movement of this principle [Aóyoç of nature] he should know what is the 
law of nature and what is that of the passions, whose tyranny comes about by a 
choice of free will and not by nature. He should also preserve the law of nature 
by an activity conformed to nature and keep the law of passions far away from his 
intention [yvapn]. He should safeguard by reason the nature which of itselfis pure 
and spotless, without hatred or dissension. He should on the contrary make free 
will [yvwpn] a partner of nature which does not involve itself in anything beyond 
what the principle of nature gives out.’* 


Being in accordance with nature means simply being oneself; moving 
in conformity with the logos is the self-realization of the being, and when 
the being realizes itself, then it becomes close to God. What is interesting 
in Maximus is that he gives the ability to the creature to be or not to be 
itself—the creature must freely choose to be itself, and that is why free will 
has to be in partnership with the principle of nature. The dialectics of logos 
and tropos point to the dialectics of image and likeness: the logos of nature 
represents creation in the image of God, but it is through will and choice 
that likeness to God is attained.” A human being’s task is to use free will 
in order to traverse the path from image to likeness: “The holiness of the 
divine image has been naturally included to persuade the soul to transform 
itself by its free will [kata tiv yvwuny] to the likeness of God.””* Man’s 
calling is inscribed in his nature, but it depends on his free choice whether 
this calling will be realized. On the one hand: “‘God will be all things in 
everything’ ..., and it is with respect to this sharing that we are, and are 
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called, ‘Gods, ‘children of God, the ‘body, and ‘members of God, and, it 
follows, ‘portions of God, and other such things, in the progressive ascent 
of the divine plan to its final end.””” However, on the other hand, Adam re- 
fused to achieve this end: “Our forefather Adam misused his freedom and 
turned instead to what was inferior, redirecting his desire from what was 
permissible to what had been forbidden ..., but being deceived he chose 
to estrange himself from the divine and blessed goal, preferring by his own 
choice to be a ‘pile of dust’ rather than God by grace.”’® The first man, then, 
used his free will to turn away from the end designated for human beings. 
In this way he refused deification by grace, opposed his choice to his natu- 
ral will, and failed to accord the tropos of his existence with the logos of his 
nature. The links between logos and tropos, and natural and gnomic will, 
bring us to the previously mentioned triad of being, well- (or ill-) being, 
and eternal-being. The connection with the logos—tropos relationship is 
expressed by Maximus in his explanation of the Sabbath: “The sixth day 
reveals the principle [Aóyoç] of being of things, the seventh indicates the 
manner [tpdz0c] of the well-being of things, the eighth communicates the 
ineffable mystery of the eternal well-being of things”? Being then corre- 
sponds to the logos of nature, and well-being corresponds to the mode of 
existence. A creature can participate in well-being only if it is in harmony 
with its own logos of being, this harmony being the result of the appropri- 
ate mode of existence.*° The third member of the being triad, the eternal- 
being, does not belong to natural powers, nor does it stem from free will: 


The principle of being, which by nature possesses only the potential for actualiza- 
tion, cannot in any way possess this potential in its fullness without the faculty of 
free choice. That of well-being, on the other hand, possesses the actualization of 
natural potential only by inclination of the will, for it does not possess this poten- 
tial in its totality separately from nature. That of eternal-being, finally, which wholly 
contains those that precede it (that is, the potential of the one and the activity 
of the other), absolutely does not exist as a natural potential within beings, nor 
does it at all follow from the willing of free choice.... But eternal-being is a limit, 
bringing a halt to nature in terms of its potential, and to free choice in terms of its 
activity, without in any way changing the principle according to which the one and 
the other exist.*? 
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Eternal-being, therefore, is not immanent in beings, that is, it does not 
depend on their nature or their free will, but it is given through grace. This 
corresponds with Maximus’s other claim that God grants being and eter- 
nal-being to essence, while well-being is granted to “fitness of will and judg- 
ment.”*? It is tempting to view the triad of being—logoi in a strict relationship 
with nature—grace dialectics in terms of “the relation and distinction of na- 
ture and grace, of the natural and supernatural order,’ or in the sense of a 
“distinction of an order other than the natural one and irreducible to it.”** 
While Maximus obviously does distinguish nature from grace, their bound- 
aries are not as clear-cut as one might wish them to be. To think that only 
eternal-being is a gift of grace would be wrong, since both being and eter- 
nal-being are given to the essence; they are both given by grace, and it is only 
well-being, or its opposite ill-being, that depends on the creature itself, that 
is, on its mode of existence. The very fact of creation is a clue toward un- 
derstanding the role of grace in both being and eternal-being: since the es- 
sence of created things was created out of non-being, then it has non-being 
as its opposite, and it “depends on Him who in the true sense is whether the 
substance of things should ever be or not be”® This means that the created 
essence “both ever is and will be sustained by His all-powerful might, even 
though, as was said, it has non-being as contrary, for it was produced from 
non-being into being, and whether it is or is not depends on His will.”*° 
Maximus supports this by claiming that God “bestows [yaptoapévov] being, 
well-being, and ever-being on His creatures,”*” namely, all three elements of 
the triad are in fact products of God’s grace. In another place, the Confessor 
states that God is the giver [xaptotikdc] of being as well as of well-being.** 
In the Ambiguum 10, Maximus also talks about the triad of being, well- 
being, and eternal-being, concluding that “the two extremes (being and 
eternal-being) belong solely to God, who is their author, but the interme- 
diate mode depends on our inclination and motion.’*’ This is the meaning 
behind the statement that being and eternal-being correspond to the image, 
while well-being corresponds to the likeness—both being and eternal-being 
are God's gifts, thus they correspond to the image, and well-being is ascribed 
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to the likeness, since it is something that is to be attained, that has to be 
strived for, and it depends on the creature's disposition of will. How it can 
be said, in one instance, that grace provides all three members of the triad, 
while in another moment the claim is made regarding only the first and third 
members, becomes clearer from the following passage: 


Man in the beginning was created according to the image of God, surely so that he 
might be born of the Spirit in the exercise of his own free choice, and to acquire in 
addition the likeness by the keeping of the divine commandment, so that the same 
man, being by nature a creation of God, might also be the son of God and God 
through the Spirit by grace. For there was no other way for man, being created, to 
become the son of God and God by the grace of divinization, without first being 
born of the Spirit, in the exercise of his free choice, owing to the indomitable pow- 
er of self-determination which naturally dwells within him.”° 


In order for grace to take place, self-movement and free choice have to 
be exercised. According to self-movement, man receives likeness to God, 
and becomes deified by grace. In other words, if man is created by nature in 
the image of God, and if self-movement is inherent in human nature, then 
being self-moved and moved by God can be considered identical: “God 
is the beginning and the end,” and so “from God come both our general 
power of motion (for he is our beginning), and the particular way that we 
move toward him (for he is our end).’®! This is why moving toward God 
means moving toward true being or eternal-well-being, while moving in 
the opposite direction means falling into non-being or ill-being. Nature, 
choice, and grace thus become wholly interpenetrated, as it is on all three 
of them that a creature’s creation and destiny depend: nature is God’s gift, 
and there is a power of nature in it, which can be used according to nature 
or against nature, thus achieving well-being or ill-being, and it is depending 
on this that God will provide eternal-well-being to the former, or he will 
assign eternal-ill-being to the latter: 


Throughout the whole being of those who by their free choice have used the prin- 
ciple of being according to nature, the whole God suitably abides, bestowing on 
them eternal well-being by giving them a share in himself, because he alone, prop- 
erly speaking is, and is good, and is eternal; but to those who have willfully used 
the principle of their being contrary to nature, he rightly renders not well-being 
but eternal ill-being, since well-being is no longer accessible to those who have 
placed themselves in opposition to it.?” 
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Here again, it becomes clear how a being is, is-well, and is eternally, 
by participation and grace in God who alone properly is, is-well, and is 
eternally; in being and eternal-being a creature participates by nature as 
granted by grace, while participation in well-being is dependent on gnomic 
will and movement in conformity with, or in opposition, to nature. 

We can then assemble the mentioned dyads in the following way: 
logos/ being/ image compared to tropos/ well-being/ likeness. If we add 
the concepts of will, then we have logos/ being/ image/ natural will com- 
pared to tropos/ well-being/ likeness/ gnome.” The missing member of 
the triad of being, eternal-being, does not belong to natural powers or to 
the mode of existence of a being, but it is given only by grace. However, it 
does belong to the image of God in man, and as the previous discussion has 
shown, these groups of concepts and their comparisons are not to be taken 
in the strictest sense of nature—grace duality: in Maximus there is no clear- 
cut boundary between nature and grace— grace extends to both being and 
eternal-being, to both creation and deification.** What will be the charac- 
ter of eternal-being depends on the creature’s mode of existence—those 
who have attained well-being will be introduced to eternal well-being, and 
those who have fallen into ill-being will be introduced to eternal ill-being. 
Therefore, being and eternal-being are firmly inscribed in the essence, be- 
cause they are the image of God, but attaining well-being is a matter of 
likeness, in that it means adding “to the natural beauty of the image the vol- 
untary good of likeness”? This is a condition of deification which brings 
about the identity of God and man: “By holy communion of the spotless 
and life-giving mysteries, we are given fellowship and identity with him 
by participation in likeness, by which man is deemed worthy from man to 
become God.’’® Attaining likeness signifies participating in God, becom- 
ing fully God or, to be more precise, becoming by participation and grace 
what God is by nature—it means deification. By now the importance of 
the concepts introduced herein should be evident from the point of view 
of our topic, so let us reiterate what has been said so far: 
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1) God created human beings in his image and granted to their nature 
being and eternal-being. 

2) Human beings possess free will and choice, which are reflected on 
the level of the person, through the mode of existence, by which 
they can move in accordance with or in opposition to their nature. 

3) Depending on the direction of their movement, they acquire 
well-being or ill-being, which translates to attaining or not attain- 
ing likeness to God. 

4) Eternal-being, complemented by well-being or ill-being, brings 
about eternal-well-being or eternal-ill-being. 

5) Those who direct their will in accordance with nature, and harmo- 
nize their tropos with logos, acquire well-being and likeness to God, 
who graciously deifies them. 


Looking at points (1) and (5) we see that creation and deification are com- 
plementary, in that they both are granted by God’s grace alone; what hap- 
pens in between depends on the creature’s voluntary choice—God oper- 
ates both creation and deification, just as he is both beginning and end,” 
so deification appears to be “the inseparable union of the proper beginning 
with the proper end,” connected by the free voluntary movement of the 
creature.” This free voluntary movement or choice, as Perl rightly argues, 
serves “to distinguish nature and grace by giving the creature a positive role 
in its own creation and deification, but does not allow it to exist prior to its 
reception of grace.”!° 


Incarnation and Deification 


The triad of being, well-being, and eternal-being, as previously mentioned, 
is comparable to a number of triads appearing in Maximus’s writings. One 
such triad is the one formed around the concepts of natural law, scriptur- 
al law, and the law of grace, which the Confessor considers to be universal 
laws. These have a close relationship to the concept of will, because “each of 
these laws has a peculiar mode of life and appropriate course of action, since 
each generates a different disposition of the will [yvwpn] for those who fol- 
low it.”!°' The relationship to the triad of being is explained as follows: 
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For the law of nature consists in natural reason assuming control of the senses, 
while the scriptural law, or the fulfillment of the scriptural law, consists in the nat- 
ural reason acquiring a spiritual desire conducive to a relation of mutuality with 
others of the same human nature. ... The one indicates only the connatural sharing 
in being [rò eivai], while the other signifies the providence leading as toward well- 
being [tò ed eivai].... The law of grace consists in a supernatural reason, and trans- 
forms nature, without violating it, unto deification. It also displays, beyond com- 
prehension, the supernatural and superessential Archetype in human nature, as in 
an image, and exhibits the permanence of eternal well-being [tò dei eb iva]. 

The three laws, therefore, influence human will in terms of certain 
modes of life, which ban irrationality and division among those of the same 
nature, inspire spiritual desire for mutual solidarity, and deify nature while 
preserving it. However, these three laws are not just three modes of life or 
three stages of spiritual development, but they are also to be understood in 
close relation with the threefold incarnation of Logos, which Maximus sees 
as incarnation in the logoi of things, incarnation in Scripture, and incarna- 
tion in flesh, which is the historical Incarnation of Christ: 


When the God-bearing teacher says that the “Logos becomes thick,” I think he 
does so with the following ideas in mind. Either because the Logos, who is simple 
and incorporeal, and who spiritually nourishes all the divine powers in heaven 
according to rank, deemed it worthy to “become thick” through his manifesta- 
tion in the flesh ..., so that he might instruct us, by means of words and examples 
suited to us, in mysteries that transcend the power of all human speech.... Or one 
could say that the Logos “becomes thick” in the sense that for our sake he ineffably 
concealed himself in the logoi of beings, and is obliquely signified in proportion to 
each visible thing, as if through certain letters, being whole in whole things while 
simultaneously remaining utterly complete and fully present, whole, and without 
diminishment in each particular thing.... Or one could say that the Logos “be- 
comes thick” in the sense that, for the sake of our thick minds, he consented to 
be both embodied and expressed through letters, syllables, and sounds, so that 
from all these he might gradually gather those who follow him to himself, being 
united by the Spirit, and thus raise us up to the simple and unconditioned idea of 
him, bringing us for his own sake into union with himself by contraction to the 
same extent that he has for our sake expanded himself according to the principle 


of condescension.!™ 


This interpretation of the embodiment of the Word testifies to Maxi- 
mus'’s idea that God “wills always and in all things to accomplish the mys- 
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tery of his embodiment.’ Thus, the threefold incarnation is to be under- 
stood as a gradual revelation of God, who is present in the nature of beings, 
in the words and the letters of the Scriptures, and in flesh as the incarnated 
Christ. In the first sense, he is present as Creator, in the second he acts as 
a pedagogue, while in the third he appears as a Savior. The being is thus 
created and incited to ascend through the understanding of “syllables and 
sounds,” in order to be saved finally by receiving knowledge above words. 
The soteriological accent of the exposition is clearly shown through Maxi- 
mus'’s insistence on using the expression “for our sakes,” which emphasizes 
the salvation of human beings in relation to the Incarnation. In this way 
the Logos “holds together not only the logoi of creation but also the three 
aspects of creation, revelation (illumination), and salvation.’!°> The Incar- 
nation, in fact, reveals the divine plan: 


Just as our human word which proceeds naturally from the mind is messenger of 
the secret movements of the mind, so does the Word of God, who knows the Fa- 
ther by essence as Word knows the Mind which has begotten it (since no created 
being can approach the Father without him), reveal the Father whom he knows. 
As the Word of God by nature he is spoken of as the “messenger of the great coun- 
sel.” The great plan of God is the secret and unknown mystery of the dispensation 
which the only-begotten Son revealed by fulfilling in the incarnation, thus becom- 


ing a messenger of the great plan of God the eternal Father.'°° 


It is the revelation of God’s plan that is performed by the Logos through 
his threefold Incarnation. In this way, Christ is the messenger and revealer 
of God’s plan on all three levels of creation, Scripture, and salvation. Since 
Christ is the one who is incarnated in all three types of incarnation, so is he 
also the center of all three laws: “Jesus Christ the Logos of God, insofar as 
he is Creator of all things, is also Author of the law of nature; and insofar as 
he is Provident and Lawgiver, he is clearly also the Giver of the law in letter 
and in spirit (that is, in grace)!” In Christ “the natural law, the written 
law, and the law of grace converge,’!®* and so the three laws—or the three 
incarnations—cannot be strictly separated or sundered, but are to be seen 
as “a Christological and soteriological synthesis, at which level each law is 
properly irreducible and plays its own necessary role cooperatively toward 
the goal of human deification”? 
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The Incarnation, in fact, is a correlative of deification—without in- 
carnation, there is no deification. Furthermore, in the Incarnation, Christ 
brings about deification and restores and purifies nature: 


[The Incarnation happened] in order to save the image and immortalize the flesh 
and, having utterly banished the principle of the serpent which had been intro- 
duced into nature, to present nature pure again as from a new beginning, with 
an additional advantage through deification over the first creation, and, as if by a 
new beginning giving substance to something not previously existing, to restore 
to health that which had thus collapsed, having strengthened it so as to be immune 
to falling through its immutability, and to fulfil all the will of God the Father with 


regard to it, having deified it by the power of the Incarnation. *!° 


In Maximus’s exposition of the incarnation-deification correspon- 
dence another aspect significant for deification comes to light—the ex- 
pression tocodtov—doov (or tantum—quantum) which underlines the 
reciprocity of the Logos’s condescension and man’s ascension, that is, in- 
carnation and deification: as much as God condescends, that much man 
ascends (and vice versa), or as much as God becomes human, that much 
man becomes God (and again, vice versa). This idea of reciprocity between 
incarnation and deification is something Maximus feels strongly about and 
something he emphasizes on several occasions: 


God by his condescension is and is called man for the sake of man, and also so that 
the power of this reciprocal disposition might be shown forth herein, a power that 
divinizes man through his love for God [81a tò piAdBeov], and humanizes God 
through his love for man [Sià tò gthdvOpwrov]. And by this beautiful exchange 
[kad] åvtiotpoph], it renders God man by reason of the divinization of man, and 
man God by reason of the Incarnation of God. For the Logos of God wills always 


and in all things to accomplish the mystery of his embodiment.'"* 


By this “beautiful inversion” man and God exchange properties, in that 
God becomes man and man becomes God. This reciprocal inversion is 
accentuated even by the linguistic construction in which Maximus uses 
words p1\d0e0¢ and pávðpwroç, instead of, for example, ayann. Here, 
the incarnation is not, as Larchet points out, the historical incarnation of 
the Logos, but it is rather the mystical incarnation which finds its basis in 
the former and is realized in the person worthy of it.'!” In another passage 
Maximus says that “the more he himself [God] became a man by nature 
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in his Incarnation, the more he deified us by grace”™ The inversion and 
reciprocity between God and man is so significant for the Confessor that 
he will actually claim that God and man are paradigms of one another: 


For they say that God and man are paradigms of each other [xapaSeiypata 
dAiAwy], so that as much as man, enabled by love [81 ayazng], has divinized him- 
self for God, to the same extent God is humanized for man by his love for mankind 
[Sà ptAavOpwriav]; and as much as man has manifested God who is invisible by 
nature through virtues, to that same extent man is rapt by God in mind to the 


unknowable.!!* 


But how is this reciprocity possible, and how can it be that God and 
man, ontologically different, exchange properties in a beautiful inversion? 
It is a paradoxical state in which opposed things are united and identified: 
“We are amazed at how finitude and infinity—things mutually exclusive, 
which cannot be combined—can be identified in him and can mutually 
reveal each other. The unlimited is circumscribed by limits in an ineffable 
way, while the limited unfolds, beyond its own nature, to meet the measure 
of infinity.’"'> This circumscription of the infinite and the unfolding of the 
finite is the consequence of the complementarity of incarnation and deifi- 
cation, expressed through Maximus’s formula tocodtov—éoov, which com- 
pletes in the total interpenetration of divine and human, that is, God, “in 
a manner befitting his goodness wholly interpenetrates [nepiywphoavtos] 
all who are worthy.’!!* The concept of interpenetration is the central tool 
with which Maximus can explain the reciprocity and mutual exchange of 
properties between God and man, which happens without the destruction 
of their respective natures. This concept has shown to be of interest for 
various scholars, who have treated it in different ways and even translated 
it using different terms. In his classic God in Patristic Thought, for instance, 
Prestige translates it as “co-inherence” and explains it as “rotation from a 
fixed point back to that point again.’!’” The same scholar concludes that 
perichoresis is a one-sided process, in the sense that the divine penetrates 
the human, and he deems it to be a word play of sorts.'!® On the other 
hand, Wolfson, in his famous Philosophy of the Church Fathers, gives a dif- 
ferent explanation, which is worth quoting: 
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The term perichoresis, with either eiç or év or 514 or npóç, is used by the fathers in 
the sense of a “thorough penetration,’ as a physical analogy for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the communicatio idiomatum.... The physical analogy meant by the term 
perichoresis is the same as that of the Stoic “mixture.” The perichoresis or penetration 
is always used as mutual act, but the two sides of the mutual act are conceived as 
being neither simultaneous in occurrence nor the same in meaning. The penetra- 
tion of the divine nature into the human is taken to mean the deification of the 
human nature, without completely destroying it; the penetration of the human 
nature into the divine is taken to mean assumption by the divine nature of a hu- 
man nature, without suffering any change in its divinity. While both penetrations 
constitute what is called the hypostatic union, it is the second penetration that 


constitutes what is called the Incarnation.!!” 


Wolfson’s understanding of the term, it seems to me, is precisely what Max- 
imus wishes to convey by using it. Thunberg equally concurs by conclud- 
ing that perichoresis does not mean the predominance of the divine over 
the human; rather, it is an expression of “a union without confusion in its 
consequences of full reciprocity,” which means that “human perichoresis is 
in Maximus’s opinion real and not illusory.””° Although Prestige’s view has 


been widely rejected among scholars of Maximus,'”* 


it still gains certain 
support, albeit without any new argumentation.’ 

The basis for such an explanation the Confessor finds in the Chalce- 
donian Christology of the unconfused union of two natures in Christ. In 
Maximus’s words, “the human nature, united without confusion to the di- 
vine nature, is completely penetrated [xeptkeywpyxe] by it, with absolutely 
no part of it remaining separate from the divinity to which it was united, 
having been assumed according to the hypostasis.”’”* Moreover, penetra- 


tion works in the same way as iron and fire: 


Confirming the truth of His Incarnation, He has become everything for us and has 
done everything for us out of His own free will, without distorting His essence, 
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or its perfect and natural properties, even though he divinized them, like the iron 
made red-hot, having rendered our essence wholly theurgic, having penetrated 
[meptywprjoac] it in an utmost manner by virtue of the union, having become one 


with our essence without confusion, according to the same and sole hypostasis.'** 


In this metaphor, human nature remains the same, but it receives char- 
acteristics of divinity, which happens in the interpenetration, just as iron 
remains iron and fire remains fire, yet the interpenetration operates the ex- 
change of their properties, so that burning becomes the property of iron, 
and cutting becomes the property of fire. The union of natures in Christ is 
to be understood in the same way, as well as the reciprocal deification of 
man and humanization of God, where “the creature becomes what God is 
but retains its difference from him in essence.”!** In Maximus’s own words: 


Had man united created nature with the uncreated through love ..., he would have 
shown them to be one and the same by the state of grace, the whole [creation] 
wholly pervading [zeptywprjoac] the whole God, and becoming everything that 
God is, without, however, identity in essence, and receiving the whole of God in- 
stead of [itself], and obtaining as a kind of prize for [its] ascent to God, the abso- 


lutely unique God, who is the goal of the motion of things that are moved.!?6 


As a matter of fact, for a union and an exchange of properties to be possible 
at all, those that are united have to be different. Otherness is the key con- 
dition of union and mutual exchange in which both parts retain their own 
natures. This once again affirms that in a perichoretic union there can be 
no annihilation or destruction of either of the natures: on the contrary, it 
is a union in difference: “Holy Fathers have said this regarding the mutual 
communication [évtiSoots]. It is clear that the communication requires 
not just one sole reality, but two realities which are unequal; by exchange, 
the properties belonging to one of Christ’s parts, in virtue of the ineffable 
union, are given to the other part, without either of the parts changing or 
mixing with the other by the logos of nature.”!”’ By the union of two natures 
in Christ, human nature is not destroyed but it is renewed, that is, restored 
to its primordial state. Maximus discusses it at length: 


In assuming both of these [creaturely origin and divine inbreathing ], for our sake, 
God renewed our nature, or to put it more accurately, he made our nature new, 
returning it to its primordial beauty of incorruptibility through his holy flesh, tak- 
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en from us, and animated by a rational soul, and on which he lavishly bestowed 
the gift of divinization, from which it is absolutely impossible to fall, being unit- 
ed to God made flesh, like the soul united to the body, wholly interpenetrating 
[meptywpijoacav] it in an unconfused [aovyxbtws] union, and by virtue of his man- 
ifestation in the flesh, he accepted to be hidden exactly to the same degree that he 
himself, for the sake of the flesh, was manifested and to all appearances seemed to 
go outside of his own natural hiddenness. And what greater paradox could there 
be than that, whereas he is God by nature and deemed it fitting to become man 
by nature, he did not alter the natural definitions of either one of the natures by 
the other, but being wholly God he became and remained wholly man? For being 
God did not hinder him from becoming man, nor did becoming man diminish his 
being God, and thus he remained wholly one and the same in both, truly existing 
naturally in both.'”* 


This passage shows how Christological doctrine, the concept of perichoresis, 
and the tantum—quantum formula work together in Maximus’s elaboration 
of deification. If incarnation and deification are complementary, then it is no 
surprise that the Confessor finds the basis of deification precisely in Chris- 
tology, that is, in the unconfused union of two natures in Christ.'”° Just as 
human and divine natures in Christ remain unconfused (dovyybtws), so 
human nature retains its properties in the deified state; and just as the two 
natures in Christ are found in a perichoretic embrace, so too is deification 
worked out through a perichoretic embrace of humanity and divinity. Here 
the dyophysite Christology of Maximus reaches its full importance from the 
viewpoint of deified humanity—it shows that deification does not mean 
overpowering of the divine and diminishing of the human, and it does not 
imply the annihilation of human nature; quite the contrary, it represents full 
affirmation of human nature which remains intact, deified but unconfused, 
renewed but not altered or destroyed. Maximus uses every opportunity to 
stress the integrity of nature, since “every innovation takes place in relation 
to the mode [tpónoç] of whatever is being innovated, not in relation to its 
principle of nature [Adyoc],’!°° because this guarantees that the nature will 
remain uncorrupted, but, through its mode, it will show miraculous power 
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and appear to act “outside the limits of its own laws"! Therefore, the Con- 
fessor’s emphasis is on renewed human nature, which it becomes through 
deification, by the innovation of its tropos; but, at the same time, it does 
not suffer any change in its logos. In Christological ambit, this innovated 
tropos is a mystery which, according to Maximus, is best described by the 
Perhaps he who conceived of the appropri- 
ate designation for this mystery called it ‘theandric’ so that he might show 
forth the mode of exchange of the natural properties inherent in the ineffa- 
ble union—which makes whatever naturally belongs to each part of Christ 
interchangeable with the other—without changing or confusing either part 
with the other on the level of their natural principles.’ 


» e 


Areopagite’s term “theandric”: 


The Confessor points out the correct understanding of Dionysius’s af- 
firmation of a new theandric energy by explaining that it should not be 
taken as meaning “single,” but as describing the perfect incarnation.'** 
Maximus proceeds by employing the famous, previously mentioned, met- 
aphor of a burning sword as the expression of the union of fire and iron, 
in which both elements exchange their properties but remain the same in 
their natures.'** This is a parallel to the Incarnation: 


Divinity and humanity were united in the hypostasis of the Word: neither of the 
natural energies was displaced in the union, neither functioned independently af- 
ter the union, and neither was divided from that to which it had been conjoined 
and with which it coexisted. For in the indissoluble union, the Word made flesh 
possessed the whole active power of his own divinity together with the whole pas- 
sive power of his own humanity. Being God he worked wonders in a human way, 
for they were accomplished through naturally passible flesh. Being man he experi- 
enced the sufferings of human nature, but in a divine way, for they unfolded at the 
command of his sovereign will. Or rather, both were done in a theandric way, since 
he is God and man at the same time." 

This is the full description of how Maximus understands both incarna- 
tion and deification. To be humanly God and divinely man is something 
brought about by incarnation, but this same state is the end achieved by 
deification. The life of Christ exemplifies both the present and the future 
of humanity, since the incarnated God demonstrates perfectly the union 
of human and divine natures, through his theandric actions, thus show- 
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ing that he accepts our present state, in order to deify it and make mani- 
fest “what we are to become.” The entire passage is yet another instance of 
Maximus’s employment of his logos—tropos dialectics, and thus it represents 
an affirmation of the constancy of nature, found in both incarnation and 
deification. As a matter of fact, Christ “shows the newness of the modes 
preserved in the permanence of their natural principles.’!** If no being is 
what it is without the natural logos, then a being would lose its authenticity 
if the logos suffers any change—if deification would presuppose a change 
of logos, then the deified man would be man no more. Nevertheless, this is 
precisely what Maximus warns against—there can be no change in nature, 
and the whole man qua man will be deified, just as God was fully man and 
fully God in his incarnation. What suffers change and innovation is the 
mode of existence, since the dialectics between logos and tropos shows how 
“one is a matter of nature, the other a matter of the economy.’!*” If, as has 
been noted, tropos corresponds to the hypostasis, while logos is inalterable, 
then it follows that the interpenetration and the communion of natures in 
Christ happens according to the hypostasis, that is, it “rests on the (onto- 
logical) identity of the hypostasis and thus can come about only through 
and in it as its medium.’!** Affirming the integrity of natures through the 
hypostasis is once again strengthened by Maximus when he explains how 
Christ united the two natures, “in no way acting through one of the natures 
in separation from the other, but in all that he did he confirmed the pres- 
ence of the one through the other”! 

The incarnation of Logos and the union of natures is the basis for 
the deification of all humankind, as is the deification of human nature in 
Christ. Although he refuses to acknowledge it fully, Balthasar does say that 
“there is undeniably a certain orientation here toward an abstract way of 
conceiving both essence and nature.”'*° This “abstract way of conceiving” 
nature means, in fact, that common human nature is deified in Christ. 
The Confessor points to this when he says that “the composite person of 
Christ is not properly called individual” and that he is not “an individual 
reducible to a species or a genus which could be circumscribed accord- 
ing to essence.”'*! On the contrary, Christ assumes generic human nature, 
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which results in him being a composite hypostasis, or évvnd0tatov, which 
he defines as that “which is put together with another, different by essence, 
to bring about a whole.”!*” It is human nature in its totality that is found in 
Christ: 


“Rather, speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every way into him who 
is the head, into Christ, from whom the whole body, joined and knit together by 
every joint with which it is supplied, when each part is working properly, makes 
bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love” (Eph 4:11-16).... [From this, one] has 
clearly learned that we are the “members” and the “body of Christ,” and that we 
constitute “the fullness of Christ God,” who “fills all things in every way” according 
to the plan “hidden in God the Father before the ages,” with the result that we are 
being “recapitulated to Him” through his Son and our Lord and God Jesus Christ. 
For “the mystery hidden from the ages” and from all generations has now been 
revealed through the true and perfect Incarnation of God the Son, who united 
our nature to himself according to hypostasis, without division and without con- 
fusion. In and through his flesh—which he took from us, and which is endowed 
with intellect and reason—he has conjoined us to himself, as a kind of “first fruits” 
[axapy1 ], making us worthy to be one and the same with him, according to his 
humanity, since we were “predestined” before the ages to be in him as the mem- 
bers of his body. Just as the soul unifies the body, he joined us to himself and knit 
us together in the Spirit, and he leads us “to the stature of the spiritual maturity 
according to his own fullness.”"*° 

The passage confirms that all humanity, comprising all human beings, 
is assumed in Christ, and it is not incidentally that Maximus uses plurals 
in constructions such as “our nature,” “conjoined us,” “making us worthy,” 
or “we were predestined ... to be in him as the members of his body.’ It is 
thus safe to concur with Doucet, who emphasizes the notion of årapxń 
and states that “the deification of humanity in his person resounds on all 
of humanity, that is, on all the persons in which common deified nature is 
found.’'** In the same vein, Larchet writes that “it is no longer the question 
of the deification of human nature of the Word in the hypostatic union 
with the divine nature, but of the deification of all humanity in the human 
nature of the Word.”"** This was actually the original divine plan for which 
human beings were created; however, due to Adam's misuse of his natural 
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power, this plan “was realized through the introduction of another, newer 
mode [tpdz0c].”!*° This new mode was realized by Christ, and it is through 
him that the entirety of humanity will be deified: 


If, then, Christ as man is the first fruits [aapyy] of our nature in relation to God 
the Father, and a kind of yeast that leavens the whole mass of humanity, so that in 
the idea [xivoia] of his humanity he is with God the Father, for he is the Word, 
who never at any time has ceased from or gone outside of his remaining in the 
Father, let us not doubt that, consistent with his prayer to the Father, we shall one 
day be where he is now, the first fruits [ànapxń] of our race. For inasmuch as he 
came to be below for our sakes and without change became man, exactly like us 
but without sin, loosing the laws of nature in a manner beyond nature, it follows 
that we too, thanks to him, will come to be in the world above, and become gods 
according to him through the mystery of grace, undergoing no change whatsoever 
in our nature.'*” 

Christ incarnate is therefore the summation of all humanity, both his- 
torically and eschatologically. This historical incarnation reveals the first 
fruits of entire humanity in Christ’s person, which makes human beings 
partakers of divinity through the first fruits of Christ’s body, since God 
created human beings similar to him, “for through participation we are 
imbued with the exact characteristics of his goodness.”'** The body of 
Christ is the deified world, and human beings are members of his body, 
as they were “predestined before the ages to be in him as the members of 
his body.” 

The idea of being gods as first fruits and members of Christ’s body is 
developed further by Maximus in an eschatological motif: 


And thus ... the world above will again be filled, with the members of the body 
being gathered together with their head, each according to its worth.... Each mem- 
ber ... will receive the place that is appropriate to it, filling the body of him who 
fills all in all, which fills and is filled from all things. Thus, ... by the gathering of the 
members of the body in union with their head and the first fruits of the rising mass 
of humanity, the world above will surely be filled.... In fact, it has already been 
filled in Christ, and will be filled again in those who become like Christ, when they, 
who have already shared in the likeness of his death through their sufferings, shall 


come to be natural outgrowths of his resurrection.1°° 
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If human beings are members of the body of Christ, then this filling of the 
world above is to be understood as deification in terms of unification of all 
the body of members and their gathering to the head of the body, which is 
God, who, as the head, attracts and draws men, body parts, to himself, so 
that “the world above will certainly be filled.” However, the world is already 
filled in Christ; the deified world already represents the body of Christ, be- 
cause his body “fills all and is filled out of all.” One might see here another 
allusion to the interpenetration of God and man in the mystical body of 
Christ. In addition, this testifies to the totality and communion of human 
nature in Christ, because “fills all and is filled out of all” means precisely 
that—all, without exception, in totality—the entirety of humanity, com- 
prised of all its individual members, is filled by Christ’s body and fills it. 
The deified state of humanity is therefore not an estranged element or an 
addition to the body of Christ, but it is identical to it. Thus, Christ’s body 
becomes the ground of humanity in both the present and the future, and 
as Perl has argued, “any failure to be that same body is the fall toward non- 
being.”!>' To be that body and not to fall into non-being is again something 
accomplished by preserving the logoi: 


[At that point]'*? the whole of rational creation, both of angels and human beings, 
will be filled with spiritual pleasure and joy. I mean those creatures that did not, 
out of negligence, violate any of the divine logoi, who by their natural motion were 
inclined to the end established by the Creator, but kept themselves wholly chaste 
and faithful to their end, knowing that they are and will become instruments of the 
divine nature. His fullness entirely permeates them, as a soul permeates the body, 
since they are to serve as his own members, well suited and useful to the Master, 
who shall use them as he thinks best, filling them with his own glory and blessed- 
ness, graciously giving them eternal, inexpressible life, completely free from the 
constituent properties of this present life, which is marred by death.'*? 


The image of deified creatures as members of God’s body returns in the 
above passage, albeit in a metaphorical sense. However, the motif of God’s 
body and its members being filled with his fullness and glory is similar to 
the one used in an eschatological passage from Ambiguum 31. In addition, 
Maximus offers here a description of the deified state—those deified will 
be permeated by God, they will participate in his glory and blessedness, 
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and they will attain endless life and be free of corruption. Clearly enough, 
such a state cannot be reached in the present human condition, which de- 
pends on air and blood, but it is attained as a gift from God and it means to 
be infused with his fullness—it seems that here again Maximus underlines 
the dialectics between nature and grace, and the natural and deified states. 

All of these considerations highlight that Maximus sees incarnation 
and deification as complimentary—the concepts of perichoresis, the ex- 
change of properties, and the tantum—quantum formula, imply that there 
can be no deification without incarnation, and that deification is worked 
out in the light and on the basis of the Christological doctrine of the hy- 
postatic union of natures. Both God’s hominization and man’s deification 
were part of the divine plan: 


He who, by the sheer inclination of his will, established the beginning of all cre- 
ation, seen and unseen, before all the ages and before that beginning of created 
beings, had an ineffably good plan for those creatures. The plan was for him to 
mingle, without change on his part, with human nature by true hypostatic union, 
to unite human nature to himself while remaining immutable, so that he might be- 
come a man, as he alone knew how, and so that he might deify humanity in union 
with himself. Also, according to this plan, it is clear that God wisely divided “the 
ages” between those intended for God to become human, and those intended for 
humanity to become divine.... Since, therefore, the ages predetermined in God’s 
purpose for the realization of his becoming human have reached their end for us, 
and God has undertaken and in fact achieved his own perfect incarnation, the oth- 
er “ages”—those which are to come about for the realization of the mystical and 
ineffable deification of humanity—must follow henceforth. In these new ages God 
will show the immeasurable riches of his goodness to us, having completely realized 
this deification in those who are worthy. For if he has brought to completion his 
mystical work of becoming human, having become like us in every way save with- 
out sin, and even descended into the lower regions of the earth where the tyranny 
of sin compelled humanity, then God will also completely fulfill the goal of his 
mystical work of deifying humanity in every respect, of course, short of an identity 
of essence with God; and he will assimilate humanity to himself and elevate us to 
a position above all the heavens.'** 

The reciprocity of God becoming man and man becoming God in the 
sense of the former being the necessary prerequisite of the latter, together 
with the strong emphasis on the Christological doctrine as the bedrock of 
deification leads us to conclude with Thunberg that the characteristic of 
deification is “that it is effected precisely under the conditions which are 
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those of the hypostatic union in Christ,’ and that “deification is as it were 
simply the other side of Incarnation.’!** In the same manner, Radosavljević 
summarizes the incarnation—deification motif: 


We can now say with certainty that according to Maximus “the mystery entrusted 
to the first man at the beginning of the ages,” of which the mystery of Christ consti- 
tutes “the manifestation and the consummation,” would only have been completed 
by the Incarnation of God the Word, for the simple reason that deification is inac- 
cessible to the created nature itself, and that complete and true deification signifies 
hypostatic union of human nature to God. This union has been fully operated and 
accomplished only by the Incarnation of God, which constitutes its beginning, 
continuation, and completion. This is the precise reason why the Triune God and 
Friend of Men conceived in his Council, before the ages, the deification of man 
and creation in Christ, that is, the union according to the hypostasis of human 
nature to God the Word.'*® 


Deification, therefore, means the hypostatic union of human nature 
with God, but this union is fully accomplished only with the Incarnation, 
which becomes a basis and a realization of the divine plan, essentially unre- 
lated to the Fall, as Maximus himself emphasizes that Christ was foreknown 
not as what he was by nature, but by what he manifested when he became 
human.'*” To put it in the context of Maximus’s logos—tropos dyad, this 
means that the Fall did not modify the logos of Incarnation, but its tropos.'*® 


Epistemology, Moral Philosophy, and Ecclesiology 


The close connection between the triads of eivat/ eb eivat/ dei eivai and 
those of the three incarnations and the three laws evokes another compa- 
rable triad, which refers to spiritual development and consists of practical 
philosophy (xpaxtixy ptocogia), natural contemplation (pvorKy Sewpia), 
and mystical theology (uvotikr SeoAoyia).'S? The interrelatedness between 
these three is described by Maximus as follows: 
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The mind that follows well the active [xpath] life advances in prudence; the 
contemplative [SewpytiKn] life, in knowledge [yvéoic]. To the one it belongs to 
bring the contender to a discernment of virtue and vice; to the other, to lead the 
participant to the logoi of incorporeal and corporeal creation. Then finally is it fit 
for the grace of theology [8zoAoyixi] when it has passed beyond, on the wings of 
charity, all the things just mentioned; and, being in God, it will examine, through 


the Spirit, the essential concerning Him, as much as the human mind may.*6° 


The practical stage of spiritual development concerns the purification 
of the human person, through the eradication of passions, ascetic practice, 
the observance of commandments, and leading a virtuous life. The theoret- 
ical stage implies attaining knowledge of the logoi of corporeal and incorpo- 
real, visible and invisible beings.“ When the two stages are realized, that 
is, when the virtues are attained and knowledge of things is reached, then 
the being “both does and considers everything according to right reason 
and is misled in no way.’!® This leads to the third stage, mystical theology, 
which means being placed in God and knowing his attributes—the stage 
of theology is, in fact, Maximus’s employment of Dionysian apophatic and 
cataphatic methods, by which it is impossible to know God's nature but 
only his attributes. Thus, the Confessor exclaims that “for among men he 
truly is a great theologian who searches out these reasons [attributes], be 
it ever so little, ”™® because “the very fact of knowing nothing is knowledge 
surpassing the mind.”!°* 

While there is certain continuity between the first two stages, as per- 
haps a passage from Chapters on Knowledge would suggest,'®> they should 
not, however, be seen as sequentially separated, but rather as parallel. 
Maximus himself says that “practice [xpáýıç] and contemplation [Sewpia] 
mutually cohere with each other, and the one is never separated from the 
other; on the contrary, practice shows forth through conduct the knowl- 
edge [yva@otc] derived from contemplation, while contemplation, no less 
than reason, fortifies itself with virtue [apety] derived from practice.” 

The soteriological significance of the unity of practice and contempla- 
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tion comes to light when Maximus proclaims that the mystery of salva- 
tion shows that “practice is an active contemplation, and contemplation 
is a mystagogic practice, or in one word, that virtue is a manifestation of 
knowledge, and knowledge is the force that preserves virtue.”!®’ As a result, 
practice and contemplation, together with virtue and knowledge as their 
correlatives, are obviously united in leading man to God, since the one 
conditions and confirms the other, and vice versa.'®* This synergy of the 
two aspects of development is testified also in Maximus'’s description of the 
soul as consisting of an intellectual and a vital faculty, wherein contempla- 
tive power belongs to the intellectual faculty, while active power belongs 
to the vital faculty. Furthermore, contemplative power is called the mind, 
while the active power is called reason: 


The former, that is, the mind, is and is called wisdom when it directs its proper 
movements altogether unswervingly toward God. In the same way the reason is 
and is called prudence when in uniting to the mind the activities of the vital faculty 
wisely governed by it in sensible direction, it shows that it is not different from it 
but bears the same divine image by virtues as does the mind. This image, he added, 
is naturally shared by both mind and reason as the soul was previously proven to 
consist of mind and reason because it is intellectual and rational and the vital is 
equally evident in both mind and reason—for it is not licit to think of either as 
deprived of life—and thus shared by both.’ 


Mind and reason, then, are not different from each other, but they do 
bear the same divine image and share the same life. However, their parallel- 
ism and synergy are not automatic and should not be taken for granted— 
there is always a possibility of one prevailing over the other, but that is not 
the path that leads to God. Maximus is equally eager to condemn both those 
who seek knowledge without practice and those who exercise the praxis 
without advancing in contemplation. Therefore, “the one who seeks knowl- 
edge for the sake of display . .. must be diligent in readying himself for knowl- 
edge by practice, first on the body, then on the soul,”’”° but at the same time, 
those who hold only to the word of Scripture, and pursue only a practical life 
without contemplation, live in darkness and feel “with both hands nothing 
but ignorance of God.”!”! Only through practice and theory, that is, through 
acquiring both virtues and knowledge, can one get closer to God: 
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When the Word of God is exalted in us through asceticism and contemplation, he 
draws everyone to himself, sanctifying our thoughts and ideas about the flesh and 
the soul and the nature of things, as well as these members and senses of the body 
by virtue and knowledge, and bringing them under his yoke. Therefore the one 
who is a witness of divine things should quickly ascend and follow the Word until 


he arrives at the place where he is.'”” 


This close relationship between the practical and contemplative as- 
pects of a Christian's life shows not only that the two go hand in hand, but 
also that they are both significant for deification. The ascension to Christ 
and dwelling with him certainly means deification, which operates through 
the intellectual and physical approaches to God, through virtue and knowl- 
edge. It also confirms Maximus’s idea that deification is not the result of 
natural powers but divine grace—that is why the passage states that it is 
God who draws everyone to himself, and that he sanctifies mind and body 
and brings them “under his yoke.” 

The correlation between praxis, contemplation, and grace is once again 
reaffirmed by Maximus in explaining the Spirit’s descent ten days after 
Christ’s ascent: 


For since the word of God has been concealed in his ten commandments, and is 
embodied in us, descending in us through the practice [of the commandments], 
and again it leads us up, raising us through knowledge, until we come to the more 
lofty of all the commandments, which says, “the Lord is your God, the Lord is 
one.” For when being released from all things, or rather, releasing all things, our 
nous will end in God himself, [and] then receive the fiery tongues, becoming God 
173 


by grace. 


Here the Confessor shows how practice and theory correlate to God’s 
descent and man’s ascent, which again reminds one of the reciprocity of 
incarnation and deification, and the tantum—quantum formula. It is indeed 
reciprocal, not unilateral, since it implies an active role on the part of the 
human being, in order for the incarnation to be realized—the observance 
of the commandments is not just an ethical prescription, it is much more 
than that, since it manifests God in man, God descends and then incar- 
nates in man through practice, while the other side of the coin, the other 
aspect of the reciprocity, is man’s ascent to God through contemplation. 
The result of such a process is a fully incarnated God and a fully deified 
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man.'’* The practice of the commandments is in fact testimony to God’s 
presence: 


God the Word of God the Father is mystically present in each of his own com- 
mandments. God the Father is by nature completely inseparable in the whole 
of his Word. Therefore the one who receives the divine commandment and ac- 
complishes it receives in it the Word of God. The one who has received the Word 
through the commandments has received along with him the Father who is in him 
by nature, as well as the Spirit who is also in him by nature.... Therefore the one 
who has accepted a commandment and performed it has received in mystical pos- 
session the Holy Trinity." 

The idea of Christ’s embodiment through virtues is something that 
Maximus repeats on several occasions. Thus, he says that “in the active per- 
son the Word grows fat by the practice of the virtues and becomes flesh,” 
while “in the contemplative it grows lean and becomes as it was in the be- 
ginning, God the Word.”!”6 This is the twofold presence of Christ who, in 
the first instance, is present in the world and in the person through virtues, 
while the second instance represents flight from the material toward the 
spiritual presence of Logos.'”’ Just like the observance of the command- 
ments, the practice of virtue is, therefore, the sign of the presence of Christ, 
who is “the substance of virtue”: 


The essence in every virtue is the one Logos of God ... as it is written: God made 
him our wisdom, our righteousness, our holiness, and our redemption. These 
things are of course said about him in an absolute sense, for he is Wisdom and 
Righteousness and Sanctification itself, and not in some limited sense, as is the 
case with human beings, as for example in the expression “wise man” or “just man.’ 
Which is to say that anyone who through fixed habit participates in virtue, unques- 
tionably participates in God, who is the substance of the virtues.'”® 


Participation in virtue as participation in God obviously has ontolog- 
ical implications. This is no surprise, especially if one bears in mind Max- 
imus’s idea of the logos of being preexisting in God. Thus, he has no hesi- 
tation in calling the virtues natural.'”? However, if virtues are natural and 
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nature is equal in all humankind, the conclusion drawn from this would 
be that all men are equally virtuous, though this is evidently not the case. 
The problem, according to Maximus, is that human beings, in their fallen 
state, do not act according to their nature—their mode of existence is op- 
posed to their logos, and thus they show differences in virtues. Therefore, 
the task is to turn to one’s own proper being and act according to the logos 
in the striving toward life in God. This is clearly exemplified when Max- 
imus talks about the triad of being, saying that “[a person] comes to be 
in God through attentiveness, since he has not falsified the logos of being 
that preexists in God; and he moves in God in accordance with the logos of 
well-being that preexists in God, since he is moved to action by the virtues; 
and he lives in God in accordance with the logos of eternal-being that also 
preexists in God.”"*° 

Acquiring virtues, then, through the practical life is a step toward at- 
taining well-being, it is acting in accordance with the logos of being. The 
logical triad implies that well-being is the actualization of the logos of be- 
ing, and it depends on man’s choice and effort. Consequently, the prac- 
tice of virtues relies on man’s decision to acquire and exercise them, but if 
this means acting in accordance with the logos of being, then it is implied 
that virtues are given to nature in this very logos of being. What follows is 
that virtues are, as Tollefsen argues, given to nature in terms of a potenti- 
ality that needs to be actualized,'*' and “the capital virtues of each faculty 
should be regarded as the proper use of that faculty.’"** Maximus seems 
here to be in relative disagreement’® with Aristotle’s view that “the virtues 
therefore are engendered in us neither by nature nor yet in violation of 
nature; nature gives us the capacity to receive them, and this capacity is 
brought to maturity by habit.””"** While Maximus and Aristotle seem to dis- 
agree on whether virtues are natural or not, they seem to be in agreement 
when it comes to the natural potentiality of developing them through the 
practical life. 

The improper use of the faculties, on the other hand, leads to ill-being: 
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All things are, and have come to be, and remain always drawing closer to their own 
predetermined principles through natural motion, and ever more closely approx- 
imated to being by their particular kinds and degrees of motion and inclination 
of choice. They receive well-being through virtue and through their direct prog- 
ress toward the principle according to which they exist; or they receive ill-being 


through vice and their movement contrary to the principle by which they exist. 


This passage confirms Maximus'’s idea of virtues as potentialities that need 
to be realized—if virtues were received in their actuality, then inclination 
and choice would play no role and there would be no sense in introducing 
ill-being into the picture. There is a place, therefore, for the active role of 
the creature in the overall divine scheme. In fact, this active role affirms 
deification as cooperation between God and man, which in turn is reflect- 
ed through the incarnation of God in each individual who enables God to 
become human. In return, God offers deification: 


So it does not seem, then, that the end of the ages! 8° has come upon us since we 
have not yet received, by the grace that is in Christ, the gift of benefits that tran- 
scend time and nature. Meanwhile, the modes of the virtues and the principles 
of those things that can be known by nature have been established as types and 
foreshadowings of those future benefits. It is through these modes and principles 
that God, who is ever willing to become human, does so in those who are worthy. 
And therefore whoever, by the exercise of wisdom, enables God to become incar- 
nate within him or her and, in fulfillment of this mystery, undergoes deification by 
grace, is truly blessed, because this deification has no end.'®” 


“Modes of virtue” and “principles of things” that are known by nature, 
presented here as types of the future age, explain Maximus’s claim that God 
is mystically present in the commandments and that Christ is the essence 
of virtues. Through the practical life, in fact, man receives a taste of the fu- 
ture age, because in practicing the commandments and exercising virtues 
he imitates and reflects God, thus receiving the grace which deifies him. 
Such a man Maximus sees in John Cubicularius, to whom he writes the 
Epistula 2: “For it seems to me to be right and the same thing, to praise you 
and virtue and to raise up hymns to God, who has granted to you the splen- 
dor of virtue, which deifies you by grace, by sublimating your human char- 
acteristics. In you virtue also makes God condescend to be human, by your 
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assumption, so far as is possible for human beings, of divine properties.”!** 

On the other side of the coin are the principles (logoi) of all things 
which are known through natural contemplation. Since the logoi of beings 
are contained in Logos, then knowledge attained through the contempla- 
tion of logoi is in fact knowledge of God as the Cause and Creator of beings. 
This, of course, does not presuppose the knowledge of God in his essence, 
but only in his attributes, or energies, present in creatures and known as 
through mirrors.'*? Natural contemplation concerns all created things, 
both visible and invisible. Depending on the object of contemplation, its 
character is somewhat different: 


When the mind is established in contemplation of the visible creation, it examines 
either the natural logoi of things, or the logoi that they signify, or else it seeks the 
cause itself. Settled in the contemplation of the invisible, it seeks both the natural 
reasons of these things, the cause of their production and whatever is related to 
these; and also what providence and judgment there is about them.'*° 

The contemplation of visible and invisible things, when they are taken 
together, discovers God as Cause and Creator, but also as Provider and 
Judge—it is in natural contemplation that ontological constitution and 
cosmological order come together. To know “what providence and judg- 
ment there is” about things means to know the world in its unity and dif- 
ferentiation, as Maximus explains in more detail: 


Motion ... manifests the providence for beings, and through it we can contem- 
plate the unvarying essential identity of beings in their particular species. In see- 
ing these integral modes of distinct existence, we acquire the concept of him who 
holds together and preserves them all in an ineffable union, in such a way that each 
is clearly distinct and marked off from the other, consistent with the principles 
according to which they were created. Difference, moreover, signifies judgment, 
which is evident in the just distribution of a natural potential commensurate with 
the substrate of their being (in accordance with the principle of each), by which we 
are instructed that the wise distributor is God.’ 


Through this understanding of providence and judgment Maximus breaks 
away from Origen and Evagrius, and considers a different plan where judg- 
ment refers to the distinction of things which are then providentially, but 
without the destruction of their distinction, drawn to God. Thus, the Con- 
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fessor’s understanding of these concepts shows how “divine judgment is 
regarded as a wise preparation for providential motion, and individuality 
and unifying relationship to God as Creator are closely kept together”? 
What is also important is that Maximus develops the providence—judg- 
ment dialectic within his treatment of natural contemplation. According 
to him, there are five modes of natural contemplation, which concern be- 
ing, movement, difference, position, and mixture. The first three, Maximus 
continues, lead to knowledge of God, while the last two concern virtue and 
assimilation to God. Being, movement, and difference allow one to know 
God as Creator, Provider, and Judge—this is how God manifests himself to 
men, and this is what can be concluded from things that exist. Importantly, 
Maximus emphasizes that in this way it is not possible to know what God 
is, but only how he is. Mixture and position concern our inclination and its 
character, and all five contemplations have a deifying significance: 


The two remaining modes [mixture and position] lead to virtue and affinity with 
God, since through mixture and position, man is molded and shaped into God, 
and from being a creature passively submits to becoming God, for the eye, as it 
were, of his intellect beholds the whole implicit trace of God’s goodness, and 
through reason he gives this image a clear and distinct form within himself. For 
they say that what the pure intellect sees naturally through reverent knowledge it 
can also passively experience, becoming, through its habit of virtue, the very thing 


it sees.!95 


The world can be seen from the viewpoint of each of the forms of con- 
templation singularly, but it can also be seen through the combination of 
different forms, which reveal different aspects of the world. If viewed from 
the mode of position alone, all five contemplations are contracted into 
three: ethical, natural, and theological philosophy.'** From the viewpoint 
of difference, these three are contracted into two—wisdom and philoso- 
phy—so that wisdom “contains and receives in a God-befitting manner all 
the reverent modes that pertain to it, enclosing within itself all the natural 
and hidden principles of other modes,’ while philosophy unifies “character 
and choice, practice and contemplation, and virtue and knowledge, and 
through affinity of relation refers them to wisdom as their cause.”!”$ Finally, 
seen from the point of mixture, as harmony, all contemplation is contract- 
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ed into one form by which “they transported their intellect through the 
principles of beings to their cause, and bound it to that cause alone, which 
gathers and unifies all that comes forth from it, and in this way they were 
no longer scattered in multiplicity, but had risen above the particular prin- 
ciples of individual beings’ 

Evidently, knowledge of God is another step within the triad of being, 
whose purpose is deiformity, since to contemplatives Logos is “bread, 
which turns the spiritual part of their soul to perfect godlikeness.”’”” In ad- 
dition, this proves one more time the cooperative character of deification, 
because God makes himself known as the cause through the logoi which 
are contemplated, and he also draws creatures to himself: 


The soul would never be able to reach the knowledge of God if God did not allow 
himself to be touched by it through condescension and by raising it up to him. In- 
deed, the human mind as such would not have the strength to raise itself to appre- 
hend any divine illumination did not God himself draw it up, as far as it is possible 
for the human mind to be drawn, and illumine it with divine brightness.” 

This introduces us to the third step of the spiritual development, name- 
ly mystical theology: “From this moment on the soul is rendered as far 
as possible simple and indivisible by its instruction, having encompassed 
by knowledge the principles of both sensible and intelligible things ... the 
Word then leads it to the knowledge of theology.” This stage, for Max- 
imus, is above nature and natural contemplation, it is above all sensible 
and intelligible things and their qualities.*°° Moreover, it is a state in which 
the mind “in supreme ignorance supremely knows the supremely Unknow- 
able,” by being illumined by the divine light.*”’ This is the stage, there- 
fore, in which perfect knowledge coincides with perfect unknowing,” and 
implies surpassing all knowing and sensing: 


The mind that enters into mystical theology ... has an uncovered head, which is 
Christ: that is, him who is conceived without normal knowledge, through inde- 
monstrable mystical doctrines, or, more precisely, the Word of faith who is known 
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without knowledge. No existent thing is placed above him: neither sense, reason, 
mind, thought, knowledge; nor anything known, conceived, spoken, sensed; nor 
anyone who uses the sense. The mind cherishes this laudable and utter void that 
transcends itself and created beings, and that is, in a different respect, a deifying 
void.” 


The surpassing of all physical and noetic activity, and entering mysti- 
cal theology, clearly displays the ultimate deified character. Being above 
knowledge and action means proximity to and life in God. Mystical the- 
ology, then, seems to be the culmination and summit of the previous two 
stages, which implies passing beyond the active and contemplative life in 
order to reach true Life, which is in God, by means of the “grace of theolo- 
gy. *°> Knowledge that comes from mystical theology is deifying and unites 
man with God, because it proceeds directly from him, and not indirectly as 
is the case with natural and other forms of knowledge.”°* Maximus explains 
this point further in his treatment of the Sabbath: 


The one who has divinely accomplished in himself the sixth day by appropriate 
works and thoughts, and who has with God nobly brought his work to an end, has 
crossed by comprehension all the ground of what is subject to nature and to time. 
He is transported to the mystical contemplation of the immortal ages, and in an 
unknowable manner he makes Sabbath in his mind in leaving behind and totally 
surpassing beings. The one who has become worthy of the eighth day is risen from 
the dead, that is, from what is less than God: sensible and intelligible things, words, 
and thoughts; and he lives the blessed life of God, who alone is said to be and is in 


very truth the Life, in such a way that he becomes himself God by deification.” 


Mystical theology represents deification and life in God, and therefore 
it refers to the third member of the triad of being, namely, eternal-being. 
Participating in eternal-being (or, more precisely, eternal-well-being) is 
something that, as Maximus repeats many times, does not depend on the 
human being, but on God’s grace alone. In this state, natural activity of the 
creature is suspended and fulfilled through God himself, while it also pre- 
serves its essence at the same time. By participating in eternal-well-being 
and by taking on its natural activities realized through God, the creature 
attains simple and total knowledge of God. However, as Thunberg con- 
cludes, this knowledge is not just the supreme form of knowledge, but “it 
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is a relationship, above all knowledge that human beings can imagine, with 
a God who is himself above knowledge.”*°* 

Just as it was possible to trace the parallels between the triad of being 
and the triad of spiritual development, so it is possible to relate the latter to 
the Church. In his Mystagogy, Maximus explains how the Church should 
be seen as a plurality of images (icons): of God; of the world composed of 
invisible and visible essences; of the sensible world alone; of man; and of 
the soul.” The Church as the image of man symbolically represents prac- 
tical philosophy, natural contemplation, and mystical theology: “It is thus 
the image and likeness of man who is created in the image and likeness of 
God. By means of the nave, representing the body, it proposes moral wis- 
dom, while by means of the sanctuary, representing the soul, it spiritually 
interprets natural contemplation, and by means of the mind of the divine 
altar it manifests mystical theology.’”!° The same motif works the other way 
around, so that man is seen as a mystical church: 


Through the nave which is his body he brightens by virtue the ascetic force of 
the soul by the observance of the commandments in moral wisdom. Through the 
sanctuary of his soul he conveys to God in natural contemplation through reason 
the principles of sense purely in spirit cut off from matter. Finally, through the altar 
of the mind he summons the silence abounding in song in the innermost recesses 
of the unseen and unknown utterance of divinity by another silence, rich in speech 


and tone.”!! 


An additional parallel drawn by Maximus within the field of ecclesiol- 
ogy exists between the three stages of spiritual development and the three 
laws, natural law, scriptural law, and the law of grace: “For the entire or- 
derly arrangement of the Church is encompassed in these three laws.”?!? If 
the ecclesiological arrangement is ordered by the three laws, and the three 
laws, as we have seen, are expressions of God’s threefold embodiment, then 
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it is safe to say that the Church, for Maximus, is the bearer of God’s in- 
carnation; and since incarnation and deification are reciprocal, then the 
Church is the institution that brings about deification. The Church is, in 
fact, the image of God; and it works “for us the same effects as God,” which 
means gathering into communion all its members with each other and 
with God—just as God unites different natures without confusing them, 
so the Church brings together the faithful, regardless of their differences in 
language, race, and customs.” 

According to Maximus, the Church is the milieu of deification, and 
sacraments are its means.”'* The sacraments, in fact, celebrate mysteries of 
human salvation, whose first condition is baptism: “Through them [mys- 
teries], in making each of us who conducts himself worthily as best he can 
in Christ, it brings to light the grace of adoption which was given through 
holy baptism in the Holy Spirit and which makes us perfect in Christ.”?"5 
Baptism, which brings about the grace of adoption, is a prerequisite for de- 
ification, in that it offers to the baptized the potential for deification, while 
its actualization is realized through the practical life and contemplation.”'® 
The connections between baptism, spiritual development, free will, and 
deification come to light in a passage from Ambiguum 42: 


Man in the beginning was created according to the image of God, surely so that he 
might be born of the Spirit in the exercise of his own free choice, and to acquire in 
addition the likeness by the keeping of the divine commandment, so that the same 
man, being by nature a creation of God, might also be the son of God and God 
though the Spirit by grace. For there was no other way for man, being created, to 
become the son of God and God by the grace of divinization, without first being 
born of the Spirit, in the exercise of his free choice.””” 

The birth in the Spirit through baptism was introduced because Adam chose 
against divine birth and was condemned to bodily birth—baptism is God’s 
concession for the sake of human salvation and the restoration of grace. 
Bodily birth and birth in Spirit, according to Maximus, are connected, as are 
the principles of being and well-being. Through this connection God bridged 
“the division and distance between them that I had opened up, and through 
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them he wisely drew me to the principle of eternal-being.””"* Baptism is 
therefore an affirmation of human free will, it is a step toward well-being, and 
it involves the kind of life which leads to receiving eternal-being by grace of 
deification. At the core of the rite of baptism, performed in the Church, there 
is the immersion and the emergence of the baptized, which correspond to 
Christ’s burial and resurrection, with the expectation “that in the appropriate 
time there will also be the absolute true resurrection”??? 

The communion, or synaxis, is the central sacrament operated within 
the Church, and Maximus describes it at length.” Each step in the ecclesi- 
al proceedings brings the believer closer to God, as it increases faith, devel- 
ops virtues and knowledge, puts an end to passions and “earthly thinking,” 
etc.””" All of this has the purpose of attaining deification: “By holy commu- 
nion of the spotless and life-giving mysteries we are given fellowship and 
identity with him by participation in likeness, by which man is deemed 
worthy from man to become God”??? The final outcome is “the adoption 
and union, as well as familiarity and divine likeness and deification which 
come about through goodness of our God in every way on all the worthy, 
whereby God himself will be ‘all in all’??? 

In the end we can summarize the previous discussion on deification in 
Maximus through some general points: First, deification is the realization 
of God’s plan for his creation. 

Second, this idea is intrinsically related to the triad of being / well- 
being / eternal-being, by which the creature is, is well, and is eternally in 
God. The first and the last elements are given by God’s grace, so that both 
creation and deification as immortality are God’s gifts and cannot be at- 
tained by the creature's nature alone. 

Third, the doctrine of logoi plays an important role in the entire process 
since through it the creature participates in God in whom all logoi preex- 
isted. 

Fourth, while being and eternal-being are the results of God’s grace, the 
orientation of the middle state of being is dependent on being’s free choice. 
Depending on the direction of being’s mode (tropos) of existence, it attains 
well-being or ill-being. This idea represents affirmation of the creature's free 
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will and testifies that deification is to be chosen by the creature; it is not 
forcefully imposed on it. 

Fifth, consequently, deification is not a moment or a unilateral act—it 
is a process of cooperation between God and man. 

Sixth, this cooperation operates through the reciprocity between incar- 
nation and deification, which means that God becomes human as much as 
a human being becomes God. Such a relationship is expressed by Maximus 
through the idea that God and man are paradigms of one another. 

Seventh, the reciprocity of God’s incarnation and human deification 
carries the idea that God and man exchange their properties in a pericho- 
retic embrace, that is, in the interpenetration of their respective natures. 
This communicatio idiomatum is based on the dyophysite understanding 
of Christology, in terms of the unconfused union of divine and human na- 
tures in Christ. 

Eighth, in this way, the Christological basis makes clear that deification 
is possible in the hypostatic union of human and divine natures. It allows 
for the affirmation of the inalterability and integrity of each nature, which 
safeguards the totality of human nature in a deified state, but it also enables 
the multiplicity of their unity in a union without confusion. Within the 
logos—tropos distinction this means that logos remains unchanged, while the 
tropos suffers alterations, which again means that deification happens not 
in the logos of essence, but in the tropos of existence. 

Ninth, the triad of being is closely connected with threefold spiritu- 
al development through practical philosophy, natural contemplation, and 
mystical theology. Within this scheme, epistemology and ethics go hand in 
hand toward attaining the state of deification. Practical philosophy consists 
in purification from passions, the development of virtues, and observance 
of the commandments. Natural contemplation implies investigation into 
the visible and invisible realities by which the being acquires knowledge 
about the logoi of beings, in order to become familiar with the ontolog- 
ical and cosmological structure of the world, which leads to knowledge 
of God as the cause of creation in its entirety. Practical philosophy and 
natural contemplation are exercised in parallel, and they represent steps to- 
ward well-being. Their end and culmination is in mystical theology, which 
is the highest form of knowledge and coincides apophatically with total 
unknowing and silence, a state characterized by the suspension of all phys- 
ical and noetic activities. This final stage is the deified state of eternal-well- 
being. 
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Part Two: Maximus the Confessor 


Tenth, deification happens within the Church and through its sacra- 
ments. The Church imitates God and brings together all differentiated 
believers into communion with each other and with God. The necessary 
sacramental prerequisite is baptism, which represents the link to well-being 
but has to be built upon through leading the good practical life. Through 
communion, believers participate in God and gain fellowship with him, 
which ultimately means that they become God by grace. 
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Love and Beauty in Deification 


In the preceding chapters I tried to present a detailed, yet synoptic, elabo- 
ration of the three main concepts that concern this book in the framework 
of Dionysius the Areopagite’s and Maximus the Confessor’s thought. This 
task was not at all an easy undertaking, for on the one hand it involved 
three concepts present in two thinkers, thus implying a certain abundance 
of materials and ideas, and on the other hand it required a selective ap- 
proach and condensed exposition that could not afford to be tempted 
into pretending to be exhaustive and complete. However, I believe that 
my treatment of each of these concepts provided an insight into the main 
features of Dionysius’s and Maximus’s erotology, aesthetics, and soteriol- 
ogy, and that each of the chapters provided a hint about the subsequent 
one, thus making it possible to collect different pieces of the puzzle and 
assemble them in a more general picture of the erotic-aesthetic dimension 
of deification. 

As noted in the introduction, the relationship between the erotic and 
the aesthetic has a long history, and love and beauty are perhaps the most 
famous philosophical “couple” in this respect. According to Plato, the func- 
tion of eros is to generate in the beautiful, and Diotima argues that this 
desire to create in the beautiful is in fact an expression of the quest for 
immortality: “Through this device, Socrates, a mortal thing partakes of im- 
mortality, both in its body and in all other respects; by no other means can 
it be done.”’ Achieving immortality, then, is a result of eros as the desire to 


1. Plato, Symposium, 208B. 
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give birth in the beautiful. This Platonic relationship between love, beau- 
ty, and immortality is reminiscent of what we have seen in the previous 
chapters regarding the Christian understanding of love and beauty, togeth- 
er with the doctrine of deification, which presupposes immortality. In the 
following pages I shall present a synthetic view of what has been said so far, 
in an attempt to show the interaction between love and beauty within the 
process of deification, as seen in our two authors. 


Deification as Loving Cooperation 


First of all, it should be noted that in both Dionysius and Maximus, deifica- 
tion is seen as a process of cooperation, or synergy, between God and the 
creature. This process should be understood in terms of a mutual giving- 
receiving, in which, to speak in Dionysian language, God gives himself out- 
wardly to the creation, while the creation returns to God by actualizing 
its power for deification. The actualization of powers, however, does not 
constitute the condition of grace, but it refers to the receptivity of it—as 
Maximus claims, grace is gratuitous,” which means that the capacity of re- 
ceiving it is itself conferred by grace. I think that this is what Dionysius has 
in mind when he says that God “grants the power for deification,” while 
the Confessor states that the divine image persuades the soul to transform 
itself freely to the likeness of God.* In both thinkers, then, attaining deifica- 
tion implies self-realization and the actualization of natural powers, which 
is closely related to the free will of beings and does not negate the “unre- 
latedness” of grace which is unconditioned—the actualization of human 
powers comes into play when human natural energy is at work together 
with the divine energy.° 

The cooperation between God and man receives its highest expression 
in Maximus'’s idea of God and man as paradigms of each other in the recip- 
rocal relationship between incarnation and deification. Such a view of in- 
carnation as the basis for deification is shared by the Areopagite, too, who 
claims that by taking on human nature, God “made it possible for us to en- 
ter into communion with himself and with divine reality:’° The decision of 


2. See Maximus, Ambiguorum liber, 20, 1237A. 

3. Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, VIILs, 893A. 

4. See Maximus, Expositio orationis dominicae, 889B. 

5. Creatures have an active role in determining the extent of their deification or damnation. 
See a detailed discussion in Marius Portaru, “Gradual Participation according to St Maximus the 
Confessor,” Studia patristica 54 (2012): 281-94. 

6. Dionysius, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 11.3.7, 436D. 
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God to take on human nature, thus revealing himself and allowing the de- 
ification of the creation, testifies to another idea shared by both authors— 
the necessity of God’s grace as the conditio sine qua non of human beings 
becoming gods. This revelation and manifestation of God is actualized not 
only through historical incarnation through Christ, but also through divine 
activities or attributes, which are, as we have seen, accessible in ontologi- 
cal, cosmological, ecclesiological, and epistemological ambits. However, 
questions remain as to whether these “intimations” of God are readily and 
immediately accessible to the creation, and whether the creation’s ascent 
to God and its deification is something that is operated automatically. The 
answer that follows from our analysis of the concept of deification in Dio- 
nysius and Maximus is simply “no”; although this demands further inqui- 
ry to determine the connection between God's descent and creation’s as- 
cent—what is the common ingredient that allows incarnation—deification 
reciprocity to be possible? Perhaps the most concise and valuable answer 
to this question is offered by Maximus himself, who writes: “For it is the 
most perfect work of love and the goal of its activity, to contrive through 
the mutual exchange of what is related that the names and properties of 
those that have been united through love should be fitting to each other. So 
the human being is made God, and God is called and appears as human.”’ 

Love is therefore presented as the vehicle of incarnation—deification 
dialectics, which is at the core of Maximus’s entire vision. The basic idea 
of two lovers who are united and exchange their properties so that they 
belong to each other appears here as the essential character of the rela- 
tionship between God and man. Love is the outreaching of God toward 
humanity and vice versa. This love, by which God makes himself available 
and descends toward the creation and love by which creation responds to 
God by ascending to him, is the same love that the Areopagite describes by 
his types of eros ëpwç apovontikds and gpwe émotpentixdc. In a significant 
passage, Dionysius puts together beauty and the specific love for humanity, 
God’s philanthropy, by coupling it with incarnation: 


They call it Cause of beings since in its goodness it employed its creative power to 
summon all things into being, and it is hailed as wise and beautiful because beings 
which keep their nature uncorrupted are filled with divine harmony and sacred 
beauty. But they especially call it loving toward humanity, because in one of its 
persons it accepted a true share of what it is we are, and thereby issued a call to 
man’s lowly state to rise up to it. 


7. Maximus, Epistula 2, 401B. 
8. Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, 1.4, 592A. 
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The paradox in which ontologically different entities exchange their 
properties and become one another, namely, God who becomes man and 
man who becomes God, is possible only in the ecstatic character of love, 
so that the lovers go out of themselves in order to reach the beloved in a 
mystical union. Dionysius understands this as the common mark of each 
form of love, when he explains that the divine eros brings ecstasy “so that 
the lover belongs not to self but to the beloved,” which is shown by supe- 
riors in their providence toward subordinates, as well as in the return of 
the subordinate to the superior.’ Love, desire, and ecstasy are intrinsically 
interwoven since they point to the motion that seeks the beloved as its rest; 
thus Maximus writes: 


If an intellective being is moved intellectively, that is, in a manner appropriate to 
itself, then it will necessarily become a knowing intellect. But if it knows, it surely 
loves that which it knows; and if it loves, it certainly suffers an ecstasy toward it as 
an object of love. If it suffers this ecstasy, it obviously urges itself onward; and if it 
urges itself onward, it surely intensifies and greatly accelerates its motion. And if 
its motion is intensified in this way, it will not cease until it is wholly present in the 
whole beloved, and wholly encompassed by it ... and will no longer be able to wish 
to be known from its own qualities, but rather from those of the circumscriber.’® 


The rest from this motion is found in God as the ultimate object of 
desire, so that the creature “dwells entirely in God alone in a loving ecstasy 
[kat 2pwtikryv éxotaow], and has rendered itself by mystical theology to- 
tally immobile in God.’"" This is the same state that the Areopagite wishes 
to emphasize by drawing on the example of St. Paul, whom he considers 
his teacher, and who “swept along by his yearning for God and seized of 
its ecstatic power,’ was “truly a lover ... possessing not his own life but 
the life of the One for whom he yearned, as exceptionally beloved?” 1? The 
ecstasy of the “true lover” implies a sort of total dispossession of the self,'* 
in which the soul will “know divine things all the more as it does not want 
to be its own nor able to be recognized from or by itself or anyone else’s,”"* 
but wishes to be completely possessed by God and thus deified. Evidently 


9. Ibid., [V.13, 712A. 

10. Maximus, Ambiguorum liber, 7, 1073CD. 

u. Maximus, Capita gnostica, 1.39. See also Quaestiones et dubia, 180, where Maximus says that 
the Holy Spirit deifies through grace by “the ecstatic and intoxicating participation of the good 
things.” 

12. Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, IV.13, 712A. 

13. See Larchet, La divinisation, 535. 

14. Maximus, Mystagogia, 23 (CCSG 69:54). 
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such dispossession of the self implies an epistemological moment in which 
the soul surpasses the acquired knowledge available to creatures—this is 
what is meant by “render[ing] itself by mystical theology totally immobile 
in God,” since mystical theology is the summit of all knowledge that ends 
in unknowing and silence. As a result, Maximus’s work in this respect is in 
line with his predecessor Dionysius: 


Timothy, my friend, my advice to you as you look for a sight of the mysterious 
things, is to leave behind you everything perceived and understood, everything 
perceptible and understandable, all that is not and all that is, and, with your un- 
derstanding laid aside, to strive upward as much as you can toward union with 
him who is beyond all being and knowledge. By an undivided and absolute aban- 
donment of yourself and everything, shedding all and freed from all, you will be 
uplifted to the ray of the divine shadow which is above everything that is.'° 


Clearly, Dionysius’s apophatic theology is not just a sort of a philoso- 
phy of language or a logical method; on the contrary, it implies abandoning 
all rational and intellectual activity—it is beyond discourse and coincides 
with absolute silence.’” This notion points to the view that apophatic the- 
ology, rather than being a discursive procedure, bears a distinctive empir- 
ical mark as the mystical experience given by God’s grace.’* In this sense, 
Dionysius’s and Maximus’s apophatic theology does not collapse into an 
agnostic apophaticism, but quite the contrary, it envisions direct mystical 
knowledge of God. In addition, this leads to the understanding that union 
with God is not something that can be achieved by human faculties alone, 
because then an activity would be present; on the contrary, it is the union 
granted by God’s grace through the rupture with intellect which is iden- 


15. See note 11 above. 

16. Dionysius, De mystica theologia 1.1, 997B-1000A. 

17. In her article “Philosophie et union mystique,” Andia talks about two lines of reading Mys- 
tical Theology, one of which goes from word to silence, while the other proceeds from knowledge to 
unknowing (Denys l'Aréopagite, 54). However, these should be seen as a single path, since abolishing 
language runs parallel with abolishing knowledge—language expresses knowledge, and silence ex- 
presses unknowing, so the two mold into one. 

18. It is therefore surprising that Raoul Mortley claims that “the via negativa is a technique con- 
ceived for Greek intellectual problems, and was only useful to Christianity insofar as it became Hel- 
lenized” (Mortley, From Word to Silence: The Way of Negation, Christian and Greek [Bonn: Hanstein, 
1986], 274). It seems to me that such claims result from an incorrect identification of apophatic the- 
ology with the Western via negativa, and its incomplete understanding, which fails to acknowledge 
its experiential character. Apophatic theology, therefore, is not just a result of a sort of Hellenization 
of Christianity, but it forms an important part of Christian thought throughout the centuries, and 
is present in Clement of Alexandria, the Cappadocians, Dionysius, Maximus, Gregory Palamas, 
and others. See, for example, Amfilohije Radović, To pvotńpiov tig Ayias Tpiáðoç kata tov ‘Aytov 
Tpryoptov MaAapav (Thessaloniki: PIPM, 1973), 32-33; Bergmann, Creation Set Free, 109, 200ff. 
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tified with ecstasy and non-activity’?—the dispossession of the self and 
suspension of all physical and noetic activity is a mirror of divine-human 
giving and receiving that culminates in acquiring the highest form of un- 
knowing knowledge in the ineffable and mystical union between God and 
man. This is the same view that Maximus holds regarding mystical theol- 
ogy, which is a movement “of the soul circling around God in a manner 
beyond knowledge, for the soul does not know God after the manner of 
beings, owing it to God’s absolute transcendence of beings??? This kind of 
knowledge is a feature of the perfect mind that “knows in supreme igno- 
rance the supremely unknowable?! 

Such an idea of unknowing as the highest form of knowledge, togeth- 
er with the relationship between intellectual and empirical aspects of ap- 
proaching God, provides an opportunity to assess the connection between 
love and knowledge. For this purpose let us remember Maximus’s words 
whereby “placed in God, and inflamed with desire” the mind seeks grounds 
of God’s being, which are nevertheless inaccessible, and the only possible 
knowledge is knowledge of God’s attributes.** However, even if attaining 
complete knowledge of God’s being is impossible, the mind can enter into 
a total union with God, and this is brought about by love. Therefore, while 
in terms of epistemology it is not possible to know God completely, in 
terms of experience it is possible to be in loving union with him, which is 
why Maximus claims also that “knowledge necessarily stands in need of 
charity” Similarly, the Areopagite places great emphasis on yv@ots as a 
correlative of deification, but, as we have seen,”* knowledge is not a sign 
of discrimination or unequal deification of the creation. Dionysius himself 
understands love as the main mark of the relationship between God and 
man, and thus he says that “God’s word gives the title of ‘gods’ not only to 
those heavenly beings who are our superiors, but also to those sacred men 
among us who are distinguished for their love of God.”’* Therefore, not 
only celestial beings, whose knowledge of God is more direct and higher 
than that of human beings, are deified, that is, called gods, but the same 
applies to human beings too as a result of their love for God and God's love 


19. See José Maria Nieva, Ver en el no-ver: Ensayo critico sobre el De Mystica Teologia de Dionisio 
Areopagita (Tucuman: Universidad nacional de Tucuman, 2010), 168. 

20. Maximus, Ambiguorum liber, 10, 112D—1113A. 

21. Maximus, De charitate, II1.99. 

22. Ibid., Loo. 

23. Ibid., IV.62. 

24. See the section on epistemology in the above chapter on deification in Dionysius. 

25. Dionysius, De coelesti hierarchia, XIL3, 293B. 
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for them. Thus Thunberg’s conclusion that “only the desirous attachment 
to Him [God] in perfect charity which ends in ‘ecstasy’ unites man fully 
with God” applies to both Maximus and Dionysius. 

The concept of love as a mark of the mutual relationship between God 
and his creation implies the affirmation of free will, as there can be no love 
which is not rooted in freedom. Both of our authors are aware of this point, 
although the issue of will is far more developed in Maximus, given the cir- 
cumstances of the Monothelite controversy in which he actively partici- 
pated. The very acts of creation and incarnation are expressions of God’s 
free will; the creature responds by freely returning to God. There can be no 
constrictions on either side. Thus, Dionysius quite clearly states his posi- 
tion: “Therefore we should ignore the popular notion that Providence will 
lead us to virtue even against our will. Providence does not destroy nature. 
Indeed its character as Providence is shown by the fact that it saves the 
nature of each individual so that the free may freely act as individuals or as 
groups, in this providing power appropriate to each one”? 

Our author is quite aware of the problem that the annihilation of free 
will might cause—if there is not free will, nature will be destroyed; howev- 
er, providential work means the preservation and salvation of nature, not 
its destruction, and therefore free will must be safeguarded. And this is 
precisely what Maximus is at pains to affirm in his distinction between lo- 
gos and tropos, as well as his insistence on the cooperation of the creature’s 
free will with God’s grace. This is why he warns that one should “make free 


”28 or that “there was no other way for man, being 


will a partner of nature 
created, to become the son of God and God by the grace of divinization, 
without first being born of the Spirit, in the exercise of his free choice??? 
Deification is therefore not something imposed on the creature: it has to be 
freely accepted. The authentic free will implies accordance with the logos, 
with nature; and it means freedom from sin, passion, and corruptibility. 
This is where love, as the summit of the virtues, comes into play. The ac- 
quisition, or rather re-discovery, of virtues and purification from passions 
is a step toward assimilation to God and final union with him: “They who 
have acquired the perfection of love for God and have elevated the wing of 


the soul through the virtues according to the Apostle, ‘are caught up in the 


26. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 322. 
27. Dionysius, De divinis nominibus, IV.33, 733BC. 
28. Maximus, Expositio orationis dominicae, 905A. 
29. Maximus, Ambiguorum liber, 42, 1345D. 
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clouds’ and do not come into judgment.”*° All virtues, in fact, lead to love 
as their end and the supreme good of all goods.*' The Areopagite also is 
explicit when it comes to links between love, virtues, and union with God: 


Indeed we see some already united here and now with God, for they are the lovers 
of truth and have abandoned the passion for material goods. They are completely 
free from all evils and are stirred by a divine longing for all good things. They love 
peace and holiness. In this life they look forward to the coming life. Free of all 
passion they live like angels among men. They praise the divine name ceaselessly. 
They practice goodness and every other virtue.*” 


The acquisition of virtues and purification from passions in terms of 
overcoming attachment to the flesh are the conditions for “the highest 
possible measure of divinization.’*? Such claims were not foreign to the 
ancient philosophical tradition; for instance, one might recall Plato and his 
statement that to be virtuous is to be like God as far as it is possible for a hu- 
man being,** which he repeats in Theaetetus by describing the escape from 
earth to heaven as the likeness to God achieved through the virtues.*® This, 
however, should not be understood as “withdrawal from the world, but as a 
radically transformed set of priorities with which one engages the world.”** 
Being godlike, therefore, has an ethical component in Plato’s thought, as 
it means to lead a virtuous life. This is not far from what our two authors 
have in mind. In Dionysius’s view, as a matter of fact, virtues are precise- 
ly the distinctive proof of what we call good or evil—evil does not exist 
in essence, in nature, and therefore only the possession or lack of virtues 
distinguishes evil from good: “They are called evil because of the depriva- 
tion, the abandonment, the rejection of the virtues which are appropriate 
to them”? Virtues are therefore appropriate to nature, and evil means the 
rejection or abandonment of these virtues—to be evil basically means to 
be contrary to nature. This is what the Confessor developed further in his 
theory of virtues as natural,** in terms of the good use of natural faculties, 


30. Maximus, Quaestiones et dubia, I.10. 

31. See Maximus, Epistula 2, 401C. 

32. Dionysius, Epistula X, 1117B. 

33. Dionysius, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, 111.3.7, 433C. 
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and in the same vein he develops his conceptions of love, freedom, and vir- 
tues in the transition from being to well-being. Love, for Maximus, is both 
the center of all virtues?’ and the summit of all commandments,*? while its 
best expression and divinizing power is synthesized through love toward 
those in need, which represents the peak of the Confessor’s aretology and 
moral philosophy: 


The clear proof of this grace is the voluntary disposition of good will toward those 
akin to us.... Now nothing is either so fitting for justification or so apt for diviniza- 
tion, if I can speak thus, and nearness to God as mercy offered with pleasure and 
joy from the soul to those who stand in need. For if the Word has shown that the 
one who is in need of having good done to him is God—for as long, he tells us, as 
you did it for the one of these least ones, you did it for me—on God's very own 
word, then, he will much more show that the one who can do good and who does 
it is truly God by grace and participation because he has taken on in happy imita- 
tion the energy and characteristic of his own doing good.** 


This is exactly what Dionysius has in mind when talking about prac- 
ticing goodness and all other virtues, as well as when he explains how it 
is not enough to preserve one’s own virtues but that it is necessary to give 
oneself actively.*” Dionysius is clear that the necessary conditions for dei- 
fication are baptism and a way of life which consists in imitating the divine 
example.*? However, these ideas have not only ethical implications, but 
they also bear ontological consequences, since “they are evil to the extent 
that they are not, and insofar as they wish for evil they wish for what is not 
really there.’** To be evil means not to be, being evil is equal to non-being. 
Non-being is Maximus’s preoccupation as well, and he sees it as a state in 
which man is taken over by sins and passions which drive him contrary to 
his own nature. In this manner he explains the expression “slipped down 
from below” as meaning that although man “had it well within his power 
to direct the footsteps of his soul to God, he freely chose to exchange what 


violation of it (Ethica Nichomachea, 1.13, 103A). Thomas Aquinas will later argue that it is evident that 
“all virtues are in us by nature, according to aptitude and inchoation, but not according to perfection” 
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is better and real for what is inferior and nonexistent.”** Deviation from 
movement according to nature is therefore falling into non-being, but the 
refusal of mutual communion and interconnectedness also results in dis- 
solution into non-being. Contrary to dissolution and non-being, Christ is 
the central point of communion, bringing back all beings to himself: “The 
purpose of this is so that the creations and products of the one God be in 
no way strangers and enemies to one another ..., and not run the risk of 
having their being separated from God to dissolve into nonbeing.’** What 
this implies is that communion is the actualization of being, and, in Loudo- 
vikos’s words, “love as a good and infinitely wise power is the quintessence 
of the life of beings, actualized as it is in communion.”*” No wonder then 
why, as we already noted, love is the summit of all virtues: “All the forms of 
virtue are introduced, fulfilling the power of love, which gathers together 
what has been separated, once again fashioning the human being in ac- 
cordance with a single logos and mode.”** This is the call for the return to 
nature, to one’s own authentic being seen in the single logos and mode of 
existence of all humankind and facilitated through love as the culmination 
of all virtues. As a matter of fact, one of the main attributes of love is pre- 
cisely to effect unity and communion,” and this is what Dionysius also 
affirms in his exposition of eros,*° especially in terms of ëpwç kowwvikdc. 
Such communion both Dionysius and Maximus see as present within the 
Church, which is a community of love that effects the deification of its 
members, through sacraments.* 

As should be evident by now, both of our authors share very similar 
ideas when it comes to their understanding of love and its connection to 
deification. Of course, shared views do not imply identity, and it is clear 
that some aspects of these issues are more developed in Dionysius, while 
some others are more emphasized in Maximus. Nonetheless, they both see 
love as the principal mark of creation, incarnation, and deification, which 
consequently leads to seeing love as the ingredient in the relations between 
God and the creation, as well as between beings themselves. The discus- 
sion thus far has showed that, for Dionysius and Maximus, love stands at 
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the very root of their metaphysical systems, which then abundantly tran- 
spires through their anthropology, epistemology, moral philosophy, eccle- 
siology, and soteriology. 

But let us now go back to the wise words of Plato's Diotima, who says 
“It is impossible to give birth in ugliness, but only in beauty.’>* For Diotima, 
this giving birth is an expression of an erotic inclination present in all human 
beings. Eros can therefore never be connected with ugliness, but only with 
beauty—beauty is the result of love, and beauty is what attracts love. Going 
back to the initial statement of love as the mode of partaking in immortality, 
we understand that immortality is achieved through love in beauty. Further- 
more, Diotima claims that the beautiful is also linked to the divine: “The ugly 
is discordant with whatever is divine, whereas the beautiful is accordant.” 
With this idea of beauty as an expression of the divine, we shall examine how 
Dionysius’s and Maximus’s accounts of beauty play a role in our topic. 


Absolute Beauty and Its Uplifting Power 


For both Dionysius and Maximus, God is absolutely transcendent and in- 
effable, and his essence is unknowable and inaccessible. However, this ab- 
solute transcendence and unknowability is remedied through God’s mani- 
festations by which he makes himself present in the world. In this way, the 
world is understood as an image of God, in that it manifests God as effects 
manifest their cause. Thus Dionysius explains the possibility of ascribing 
any name to the Godhead since these names are drawn from those things 
caused.“ This means that the beauty of the world and of the creation points 
to the absolute beauty of God. In the same manner Maximus develops his 
theory of logoi as the preexistent ideas contained in God, and he claims 
that in God “the logoi of beautiful things are steadfastly fixed.”** From these 
beautiful things, whose logoi are in God, we are able to grasp a glimpse of 
divine beauty by means of cataphatic theology, which, “grounded in the 
beauty and magnificence of creation, indicates that God is the creator of 
everything.’®° Thus, absolute beauty, which Dionysius defines as “in itself 
and by itself the uniquely and the eternally beautiful,”®’ is comprehend- 
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ed through the beauty bestowed on all existing things. In the Areopagite’s 
opinion, such absolute beauty cannot be amended, and it cannot have any 
relative character or be confined by spatial and temporal limitations.*® 
This idea is paralleled by Maximus in his view that “whatever is not good 
and desirable in itself, and that does not attract all motion to itself, strictly 
speaking cannot be the Beautiful.” Therefore, what both the Areopagite 
and the Confessor are interested in is the idea of absolute simple beauty— 
beauty in itself—which does not receive its definition from something else. 

God as absolute beauty presents himself as both the source, the begin- 
ning, and the goal, the end, for all the creation. On the one hand, he is the 
beginning as the cause of all beings, and on the other, he is their goal, since 
in him they reach ultimate satisfaction and their motion finds its end. This 
is what Maximus has in mind when he says that absolute beauty draws all 
movement toward it, and it is the same idea that we come across in Dio- 
nysius who states that beauty “calls [kaAodv] all things to itself and gathers 
everything into itself.” The gathering of everything in God, and creation’s 
return to God as absolute beauty, is precisely the mystical union with God, 
the ultimate purpose of all creatures and their deification. The very beauty 
of the visible world is nothing but an image of a more beautiful world, or 
better, an invitation to make the journey from the flesh to the spirit, from 
creation to divinity: 


God established the invisible world and the one that we see.... Now if the visible 
world is so beautiful, of what sort then will the invisible be? And if this latter is 
better, how much more so God who founded them both? If then the artificer of all 
that is beautiful is better than all creatures, what reason has the mind for leaving 


what is best of all to be engrossed in the worst of all? I mean the passions of the 
flesh.© 


The visible world is indeed beautiful, and each being does have a share 
in beauty, but that is not enough—there is something even higher and 
more beautiful, a world resplendent with uncreated, immaterial beauty 
which points to the ineffable and magnificent beauty of God as the creator 
of both worlds. Material objects and images, no matter how beautiful they 
are, are in fact only a concession to our imperfect fallen nature, which per- 
ceives through senses: “Any thinking person realizes that the appearances 
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of beauty are signs of an invisible loveliness.” Humanity’s task, then, for 
both Dionysius and Maximus, is to go beyond appearances, to transcend 
visible beauty in order to arrive at the divine realities of incomprehensi- 
ble beauty. The entire arrangement of the world is thus made to facilitate 
this task that man has before him: expressions such as evxooyia, edtakia, 
avadoyia, ta€tc, and Porc are present in both authors; and they denote the 
beautiful cosmic disposition which results from God's providence.® If ug- 
liness is characterized by disorder, disharmony, and disproportion, then 
their opposites—order, harmony, and proportion—point to the beauty 
that is the model of imitation whose end is conformity to God as the arche- 
type of beauty. Man must always strive to model himself in likeness to God, 
just as, in an aesthetic metaphor employed by Dionysius, the artist always 
keeps an eye on the original.® The same attributes denoting the beauty of 
the world can be applied to the human soul as well—order, disposition, 
proportion are epithets that characterize a beautiful soul. Such order is re- 
flected through the rule of the rational element of the soul, and it implies 
renouncing any attachment to the flesh, as well as resisting the devil’s tricks 
by which he tries to destroy the soul’s evxpézeta.°° 

The beautiful character of the world, therefore, implies an aesthetic 
cosmology, but an even stronger element of Dionysius’s and Maximus’s 
thought is their aesthetic anthropology, which stems from the idea that 
man was created in the image of God. “Using the everlasting model of 
beauty, God has made us in his image,” writes the Areopagite; and Maxi- 
mus proceeds by saying that the one who illumines his mind and respects 
God “has added to the natural beauty of the image the voluntary good of 
likeness.” The beauty of the image is therefore something inscribed in 
human nature by the very act of creation; likeness, on the other hand, is 
something that is yet to be achieved. 

The achievement of likeness Maximus sees as a synergy of contempla- 
tion and practice—contemplation of the logoi of things reveals and restores 
the beauty of the image, while practical philosophy, in terms of practicing 
the commandments and living a virtuous life, leads to the likeness. Let us 
recall a passage where Christ is seen as the intelligible David: 
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He is the shepherd of those who pursue practical philosophy and share, as food, 
natural contemplation; and he is the king of those who, in accordance with spiri- 
tual laws and logoi, restore, in returning to the Archetype, the beauty of the image 
given to them, and who, without intermediary, cling intellectually around the great 
King of Ages himself, and mirror, so to say, the unapproachable beauty.°* 


Natural contemplation, in synergy with practical philosophy, therefore 
restores the beauty of the image in which human beings were originally 
created, and the best example of this kind of worthiness is Moses, who 
“taking God himself as the type and exemplar of the virtues, he modeled 
himself on him, like a picture expertly capturing the likeness of the arche- 
type’? While the interaction between contemplation and practice within 
spiritual development is thoroughly elaborated by Maximus, similar ideas 
are also to be found in Dionysius, although to a lesser extent. A good exam- 
ple, however, of the contemplation—practice interplay is found in a passage 
discussing the possibility of discovering hidden beauty by contemplative 
minds: 


They reveal themselves solely to minds capable of grasping them. They shine with- 
in our souls only by way of appropriate images, images which, like themselves, have 
the virtue of being incorruptible. Hence virtuous conformity to God [8eoeSoi¢ 
dpetijc] can only appear as an authentic image of its object when it rivets its atten- 
tion on that conceptual and fragrant beauty. On this condition—and only on this 
condition—can the soul impress itself and reproduce within itself an imitation of 
loveliness.”° 


The Areopagite here shows his awareness of the importance of both el- 
ements of spiritual development, namely, contemplation and practice. The 
former allows the mind to grasp the beauty hidden behind and beyond im- 
ages, while the latter implies Godlike virtue by which the soul reproduces 
and imitates divine beauty. The “virtuous conformity to God” points to 
the ethical component of Dionysius’s aesthetics, as it testifies that simple 
contemplation and comprehension of beauty are not enough in human as- 
cent to God—the process requires virtues, practical philosophy, as well, 
which implies that it has a personal, individual character. In terms of the 
contemplative discovery of hidden beauty and the practical achievement of 
a virtuous life, both Dionysius and Maximus feel strongly about abandon- 
ing attachment to matter and purification of passions, as the prerequisites 
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of the human ascent to God. Thus, the Areopagite describes contempla- 
tive people as gazing solely at conceptual things and refusing to be dragged 
down toward empty and low appearances,” while Maximus recalls Abra- 
ham as having abandoned “the relation to and propensity toward the flesh, 
the senses, and the sensible realities.’’? If such abandonment is not effected 
then the soul will fall into disorder, which in turn will destroy its beauty 
and deliver it to the enemy, the devil. Just as the Confessor has pointed out 
that the visible world is indeed beautiful, but that the beauty of the invisi- 
ble world and of God as their creator is much more magnificent, it follows 
that leaving behind the visible material things perceived by the senses is 
necessary, in order to approach the world of invisible beauty, which is, so to 
say, perceived by the mind.”* A metaphor of visible beauty’s illusion is the 
Egyptian woman who laid hold not of Joseph, but of his clothes—in the 
same manner those who remained attached to the beauty of visible things 
in fact “mistakenly worshipped the creature instead of the Creator.’”* This 
is therefore the purpose of such a strong affirmation of contemplation and 
practice—not to be attached to the creation, not to be satisfied with ma- 
terial things of contingent beauty, but to go forward in order to reach the 
Creator and his absolute beauty, beauty in itself: 


If those whom you describe as pious are actually lovers of things basely sought 
on earth, then they have certainly fallen away from the yearning for God. I cannot 
therefore understand why they are called pious when they do this injustice to what 
is truly lovable and divine, when they so evilly abandon these out of a preference 
for things unworthy of their ambition and of their yearning. If they were to yearn 
for the truly real, if their desire were for this, then there should be joy when they 
obtain it. Would they not be closer to the virtues of the angels if, in their longing 
for the things of God, they shed their attachment to material things and bravely 
trained themselves for this in their quest for the beautiful?”* 


Erotic desire, aesthetics, and ethics, all come together in the approx- 
imation to God, which in turn brings true joy and satisfaction. This path 
of erotic movement toward God and detachment from earthly things, 
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together with the acquisition of virtues, Dionysius calls the quest for the 
beautiful. Such a quest, however, is not an easy task, but requires arduous 
efforts; it is a battle, a contest, 


the sacred contests which, with Christ as his trainer, he must undertake. For it is 
Christ who, as God, arranges the match, as sage lays down the rules, as beauty is 
the worthy prize for the victors, and, more divinely, as goodness is present with the 
athletes, defending their freedom and guaranteeing their victory over the forces of 
death and destruction. And so the initiate will quite gladly hurl himself into what 
he knows to be divine contests, and he will follow and scrupulously observe the 
wise rules of the game. His firm hope will be to earn the fine reward of a place in 
the order commanded by the good lord and leader of the contest. He will follow 
the divine tracks established by the goodness of the first of athletes. In trials that 
imitate the divine, he will do battle with every activity and with every being which 


stand in the way of his divinization.”° 


The Areopagite depicts here a Christocentric vision of the entire life of 
a Christian, since Christ is present in every step of the believer's path—he 
arranges the “match,” he stands by the side of every human being, and he 
guarantees them victory and reward, which is nothing but divine beauty or, 
in other words, deification itself. The noetic and ethical components of this 
sacred contest have been already pointed out, but with all this emphasis on 
contemplation and renouncement of the flesh, what place is there for mat- 
ter, and what happens with the body as the material ingredient of the very 
human being? In response to this question, both Dionysius and Maximus 
stand firmly in their positive understanding of matter and body, a view that 
is rooted in their belief that the world is a theophany, a manifestation of 
God, which makes God present even in material objects. 

In the Areopagite’s view, this is how human beings are able to gain 
knowledge of God: “God is therefore known in all things and as distinct 
from all things. He is known through knowledge and through unknowing. 
Of him there is conception, reason, understanding, touch, perception, opin- 
ion, imagination, name, and many other things.””’ If everything is created 
by God, then he is known in every touch and in every perception, just as 
the cause is known in and through its effects. Since human beings know 
through the senses, then the mind, going from effects to the cause, can 
reach a partial but nevertheless real understanding that “the divine Wis- 
dom is the source, the cause, the substance, the perfection, the protector, 
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and the goal”? Our senses are like “an echo of the wisdom.’ Through the 
senses the mind “reads” the Creator, while in the light, contained in ev- 
ery created thing, the mind perceives the unapproachable Light. Thus, all 
creatures are “analogous” to God, and so the way in which God is known 
is analogous; this is precisely the term (åvaħóywç) that Dionysius himself 
uses.” In a similar vein, Maximus explains the manifestation of God as be- 
ing effected in both intelligible and sensible domains. God, in fact, mingles 
with the sensible: 


Not only did the divine and incorporeal essences of intelligible things constitute 
representations of God's ineffable glory, acquiring legitimately and proportionately 
within themselves the whole incomprehensible loveliness of inapproachable beau- 
ty, but, in addition, traces of God’s own majesty intermingled [éyxatapifo] with 
sensible things, things that fall far short of intelligible essences. These traces of 
God’s majesty are able to transport the human mind, which uses them as a vehicle, 
infallibly to God.*° 


Sensible things, which “fall far short of intelligible essences,” therefore, 
represent a concession to human nature and serve as the mind’; aid in its 
ascent to God. Given the fallen human state, the divinity is known through 
the aid of what Dionysius calls “sacred veils.” Speaking of the light and 
divine rays, he claims that the divine ray “can enlighten us only by being 
upliftingly concealed in a variety of sacred veils which the Providence of 
the Father adapts to our nature as human beings.”*’ These veils, apart from 
being epistemologically important, are in fact manifestations of God’s love 
and goodness toward humanity, as they represent a concession to human 
imperfect nature and its mode of perception: 


Hence, any thinking person realizes that the appearances of beauty are signs of an 
invisible loveliness. The beautiful odors which strike the senses are representations of 
a conceptual diffusion. Material lights are images of the outpouring of an immaterial 
gift of light. The thoroughness of sacred discipleship indicates the immense contem- 
plative capacity of the mind. Order and rank here below are a sign of the harmonious 
ordering toward the divine realm. The reception of the most divine Eucharist is a 
symbol of participation in Jesus. And so it goes for all the gifts transcendently re- 
ceived by the beings of heaven, gifts which are granted to us in a symbolic mode.®? 
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Veils are therefore identified with the appearances of beauty, odors, 
light, and the Eucharist. All of this aesthetic-poetic language does not im- 
ply, however, Dionysius’s artistic interest, but it manifests his idea to show 
the divine intention to facilitate human reception of the revelation. The 
sacred veils not only make the divine light perceptible to the human eye, 
but they also incite human beings to go beyond mere perception.** The 
splendor of the interior of churches and of the rites which incite going be- 
yond, in order to reach otherworldly upliftings, is what happens within the 
hierarchy in which the order of hierarchs “makes known the works of God 
by way of the sacred symbols and prepares the postulants to contemplate 
and participate in the holy sacraments.”** This sacramental and liturgical 
idea means that the path to God leads through the Church, whose goal is 
deification, as union with and likeness to God. It is not surprising, then, 
that Dionysius dedicates so much space to the detailed description and 
contemplation of every sacrament in his Ecclesiastical Hierarchy." As a 
matter of fact, the entire hierarchical action depends on the capacity of 
material things to bear the light of God.*° 

Sacramental and liturgical efficacy within the domain of deification is 
strongly underlined by Maximus as well: 


There they behold the light of the invisible and ineffable glory and become them- 
selves together with the angels on high open to the blessed purity. After this, as the 
climax of everything, comes the distribution of the sacrament, which transforms 
into itself and renders similar to the causal good by grace and participation those 
who worthily share in it. To them is there lacking nothing of this good that is pos- 
sible and attainable for me, so that they also can be and be called gods by adoption 
through grace because all of God entirely fills them and leaves no part of them 
empty of his presence.®” 


The end of the upward journey of the believer is the ultimate unknowing, 
the divine darkness. However, even if the final goal of ascent is the formless 
domain, this road belongs with those material things that possess form: “So 
there is nothing absurd in rising up, as we do, from obscure images to the 
single Cause of everything, rising with eyes that see beyond the cosmos to 
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contemplate all things.’** With the use of a sensible, and not just intelligi- 
ble, realm, an anagogical function is being fulfilled: from the visible realm 
one is uplifted to the invisible one, and from the sensible experience to the 
spiritual one, and thus the experience of God becomes possible. However, 
there is a warning which should be borne in mind constantly—the ascent 
only starts at sensible things; it cannot be stopped there, and the mind can- 
not be satisfied with mere material objects: “For one should not speak of 
true contemplation what I call the mere surface of sensible things, as did 
the fools whom the Greeks called wise,” exclaims Maximus, and continues 
by stating that “among us they would never have been called wise because 
they could not or would not recognize God from his works.”*’ This is yet 
another fervid invitation to go beyond the sensible and to use visible sym- 
bols only as the starting point of the passage from one world to the other. 
The idea of the transference from one realm to the other is strengthened 
by Dionysius when he speaks of the hierarchs, who “using images derived 
from the senses they spoke of the transcendent,” and they do it because “in 
a divine fashion it needs perceptible things to lift us up into the domain of 
conceptions.” In fact, every type of symbolic depiction hides a mysterious 
and anagogical meaning: 


The Word of God furthermore attributes to the heavenly beings the form of 
bronze, of electrum, of multicolored stones, and if it does so the reason lies in the 
fact that electrum, which contains gold and silver, symbolizes both the incorrupt- 
ible, priceless, unfailing, and unpolluted radiance of gold as well as the gleam, the 
gloss, the splendor, and the heavenly glow of silver. As for bronze, it recalls either 
fire or gold, for the reasons given. With regard to the multicolored stones, these 
must be taken to work symbolically as follows: white for light, red for fire, yellow 
for gold, green for youthful vitality. Indeed you will find that each form carries an 
uplifting explanation of the representational images.” 


Images, therefore, have for both Dionysius and Maximus pedagogical 
and anagogical value, in that they call for the removal of the “veils” and 
serve as the starting point for the ascent to the ineffable and incomprehen- 
sible God. As a result, images not only act upon man’s rational and intel- 
lectual faculties, but they also influence his subconscious and emotional 
aspect. Thus, our authors’ aesthetic theory is the meeting point of God’s 
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absolute transcendence and his immanence to the world, and it represents 
the start of man’s flight to heaven.” In the famous scheme of rest—proces- 
sion-return, what starts with the ineffable transcendence of the divinity 
proceeds through the spatial-temporal domain of symbols; and in the re- 
verse direction, it rests in the very beginning, that is, in divine transcen- 
dence. This road means moving from sensible to intelligible, so that the 
procession into multitude is balanced by the return, or ascent, from the 
multitude to the unity.” 

Bearing in mind this positive view of the material world as the start- 
ing point of man’s ascent to God, it is not surprising that both Dionysius 
and Maximus positively appreciate the body as well. If man was created in 
God’s image and likeness, and if the complete man means a composite of 
body and soul, then the body also is created by God and cannot be evil.”* 
Thus, salvation and deification not only concern the soul, but they must 
also apply to the entire human person, in both soul and body. Maximus 
declares this view when discussing how physical and spiritual food is used 
for growth and sustenance: 


When it receives through this food eternal blessedness indwelling in it, it becomes 
God through participation in divine grace by itself ceasing from all activities of the 
mind and sense and with them the natural activities of the body which become 
Godlike along with it in a participation of deification proper to it. In this state only 
God shines forth through body and soul when their natural features are transcend- 
ed in overwhelming glory.” 


Clearly, deification presupposes the cessation of all noetic and physical 
activities, as noted earlier, but it also does not imply the annihilation or 
destruction of the body. On the contrary, the body becomes Godlike and 
reflects the divine light.°° The Confessor reinforces this stance in claiming 
the deification of the whole man through the famous motif of the reciproc- 
ity of incarnation and deification: “Man as a whole will be divinized, being 
made God by the grace of God who became man. Man will remain wholly 
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man in soul and body, owing to his nature, but will become wholly God in 
soul and body owing to the grace and the splendor of the blessed glory of 
God, which is wholly appropriate to him?” 

The idea of both the soul and the body, and not just the soul, as deified 
represents the fullest affirmation of humanity in its entirety from the Chris- 
tian point of view.” It also represents a successful attempt to reconcile the 
two contrasted characteristics of God—his transcendence and imma- 
nence. In this way, also apophatic theology and deification are brought into 
play—while it is not possible to say anything about God, who is incompre- 
hensible and ineffable, it is still possible to feel his presence in the world, 
through the sensible things through which he chose to manifest himself. 
Deification does not depend on human nature alone, but it is given by 
God’s grace. However, man cannot completely depend on grace, nor can he 
completely rely on his own capacities. In this sense, deification should be 
understood as cooperation between God and man, as an ongoing process, 
and not as a single event. So also, God’s choice to reveal himself through 
symbols should be understood as one of his contributions to that cooper- 
ation, while man’s ascent from sensible to intelligible, through symbols, is 
an integrative part of the process. God is hidden and incomprehensible, 
but his hiddenness and unapproachability does not mean absence. On the 
contrary, God reveals himself, he descends and manifests himself, which is 
why the main themes in this context are God and Revelation, theophany; 
and so every one of God’s creative activities is in fact a theophany. Thus, 
he has established a world order which contains images and likenesses of 
divine archetypes.” This idea is reflected in the entire set of Byzantine aes- 
thetic endeavors, which testify to accentuated transcendence in all artistic 
and cultural production. It had deep implications for many other aspects of 
Christian thought and action, which have their reflections in, for example, 
ecclesiology and art; and it contributed to what was called material mysti- 
cism in Byzantium, in terms of the aesthetic experience, perceived through 
the magnificence of material beauty as a precursor to and indication of the 
future age, so that the “pleasure of sights and sounds represented promises 
of celestial bliss.’!°° This connection with the visible and invisible, sensible 
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beauty and its hidden intelligible beauty, led to the idea that “much that 
was most vital in Byzantine art came into being through the effort to ap- 
prehend and to convey a hidden meaning” 

The appreciation of the world and of the body in terms of worshipping 
the Creator found its expression even during the iconoclast controversy. 
The influence, both explicit and implicit, of thinkers such as Dionysius and 
Maximus is evident in the doctrines of the iconophile party. Just as an ex- 
ample of this point, I quote here a passage by John of Damascus: “I do not 
venerate matter, I venerate the fashioner of matter, who became matter for 
my sake and accepted to dwell in matter and through matter worked my 
salvation, and I will not cease from reverencing matter, through which my 
salvation was worked.”'”* This apparently bold statement on matter as the 
vehicle of salvation can be properly understood only if bearing in mind the 
tradition to which Damascene belonged. It corrects the idea of the body 
as a prison of the soul or of the visible world as a worthless copy of the 
celestial one, and it heavily relies on the ideas which we are able to see in 
Dionysius and Maximus.!® In the attempt to grasp the development of cer- 
tain philosophical and theological doctrines, the proper understanding of 
such a conception of beauty might as well help to remedy the distinction, 
as some have argued, between the Beautiful and the Sublime as catego- 
ries belonging to classical and Christian art, respectively.'°* While it is true 
that “purely” Neoplatonic aesthetics cannot be taken as the source of early 
Christian art or of entire Christian aesthetics, it might, however, be per- 
ceived as a significant, though mediated, part thereof. Theories that argue 
how the Sublime was the only aesthetic concept known by the Byzantines 
fail to acknowledge their intellectual inheritance, formed by both Greek 
and Christian elements.” This implies that the study of Dionysius’s and 
Maximus’s (and not just their) aesthetics, therefore has to be taken into 
account when dealing with Byzantine (or Christian) art in general, since 
it manifests a quite strong presence of the idea of the Beautiful and shows 
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its appropriation in the early Christian sphere which greatly determined 
further developments of artistic expressions. 

In addition to helping understand certain historical developments, a 
further study of the concept of beauty would perhaps return it to the focus 
of philosophical or theological aesthetics, a place which it has lost in post- 
modern society. Contemporary aesthetics seems to be concerned with the 
idea of beauty as one of many aesthetic properties, which is not surpris- 
ing given the postmodern devaluation of beauty as part of human experi- 
ence and reflection.'"’ Contrary to its possible axiological understanding, 
beauty is today perceived in a more existential way: “What is decisive for 
us today, when we use the word beauty, is whether a person or a thing, a 
scene or a place makes us feel that we are there, whether these things, peo- 
ple, or scenes contribute to intensifying our existence.’'* I think that the 
Byzantine idea of the beautiful created world as a manifestation of God’s 
beauty could accommodate even this new existential need for beauty, by 
helping us relate to other human beings and other created beings in an 
aesthetic context. 


Concluding Remarks 


Going back to our topic, Dionysius’s and Maximus’s thought is wholly per- 
meated by and dedicated to deification as the final goal of the creation. 
This goal is achieved through different stages, but it is ultimately a gift of 
God. Despite being so, deification is not granted without personal effort 
on the part of the creature, and these efforts are reflected in its intellective 
and practical activities, as a cooperation which is responsible, definite, and 
decisive.'°” However, even if personal, this process is not solitary—it all 
happens in a community, whose members are related by love. This com- 
munity of love is the Church as the place in which sacraments are adminis- 
tered and as an earthly image of the kingdom of heaven and body of Christ. 
This brings about the union of beings and their participation in the body 
of Christ which, according to the eschatological vision, will make them 
members of Christ’s body, an idea that, according to Cooper, represents 
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the fulfillment of Maximus’s ontology of creation.'’° However, this union 
is not effected only in relation to human beings; on the contrary, it encom- 
passes the entire creation, recapitulated by Christ, who sets the model for 
human beings. The centrality of Christ and his work is a characteristic of 
the doctrine of human deification, and it is with this in mind that Panay- 
iotis Nellas argues that “the real anthropological meaning of deification 
is Christification.”"' The importance of Christ’s work becomes clear in a 
passage from Maximus worth quoting at length: 


And with us and for us he encompassed the extremes of the whole creation 
through the means, as his own parts, and he joined them around himself, each with 
the other, tightly and indissolubly: paradise and the inhabited world, heaven and 
earth, the sensible and intelligible, since like us he possesses a body, sense percep- 
tion, soul, and intellect, to which (as his own parts) he associated individually the 
extreme that was thoroughly akin to each of them (that is, his parts), according to 
the mode described above, and he recapitulated in himself, in a manner appropri- 
ate to God, all things, showing that the whole creation is one, as if it were another 
human being, completed by the mutual coming together of all its members, inclin- 
ing toward itself in the wholeness of its existence, according to one, unique, simple, 
undefined, and unchangeable idea: that it comes from nothing. Accordingly, all 
creation admits of one and the same, absolutely undifferentiated principle: that its 


existence is preceded by nonexistence."’” 


As we have seen, both love and beauty act as fundamental elements of 
Dionysius’s and Maximus’s metaphysical systems, and as such they form 
indispensable parts of all components of these systems—in this sense we 
were able to examine these concepts throughout anthropology, psycholo- 
gy, epistemology, moral philosophy, ecclesiology, cosmology, and soteri- 
ology. Now, a few points can be made regarding comparative divergences 
between our two authors. First, while their writings are clearly impreg- 
nated with the discourse on love, it might be said that Dionysius is more 
interested in love’s ontological and cosmological dimensions, while Max- 
imus takes it further and develops a, so to say, erotic psychology, where 
gpwe and ayamn are ascribed to the concupiscible and irascible elements 
of the soul. Furthermore, Maximus differs in developing concepts of a 
negative and, not dominant but still present, positive self-love. This erotic 
psychology might also be the reason for terminological difference—the 
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Areopagite explicitly considers the terms as synonymous, while Maximus, 
on the other hand, maintains a certain difference between the two, and 
in a few instances he combines them into one phrase, such as “yearning 
of charity” and similar phrases. This terminological difference works the 
other way around when it comes to beauty. Namely, Dionysius ascribes the 
terms káňoç, wpaidtys, and evapéreta with fair consistency to somewhat 
different aspects of beauty, while the Confessor uses them synonymously; 
and just like he does with love, he often combines them in phrases such as 
“the loveliness of divine beauty.’ In addition, the understanding of beauty 
is much more developed in Dionysius than in Maximus, and while the for- 
mer presents a rather systematic treatment of the concept, in the latter it 
appears with much less frequency. 

Nevertheless, the previous discussion has shown that similarities and 
convergences between our two authors are much more evident than their 
divergences, and it should be evident that the erotic-aesthetic dimension 
of deification is a central and crucial aspect of soteriology. The exemplifi- 
cation of the relationship between love, beauty, and deification we might 
find in the following sentence by Maximus: “No created being which is in 
motion has yet come to rest, either because it has not yet attained its first 
and sole cause ... or because it does not yet find itself within its ultimate 
desired end.”™! We might develop this further by saying that each created 
thing is created out of love, that the ultimately desirable is at the same time 
ultimately beautiful, and thus it enflames all creation with love which sets 
it on the quest to possess it—the possession of the ultimately desirable 
being nothing else but deification. Deification is therefore union in love 
with absolute beauty, it is the cessation of erotic movement which reaches 
its end in God, who is hailed as Love and Beauty. Nevertheless, while we 
have perhaps been able to trace the “how” and “why” of deification and 
shed some more light on this process through examining its features in our 
two thinkers, we have been unable to respond to the “what” of deification; 
consequently, this and probably any other study of deification must accept 
the apophatic character of its topic. Such apophaticism marked the entire 
tradition of deification, from the Cappadocians and Dionysius to Gregory 
Palamas, who writes: 


We, who have written much about hesychia (sometimes at the urging of the fa- 
thers, sometimes in response to the questions of the brothers) have never dared 
hitherto to write about deification. But now, since there is a necessity to speak, 
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we will speak words of piety (by the grace of the Lord), but words inadequate to 


describe it. For even when spoken about, deification remains ineffable, and (as the 


Fathers teach us) can be given a name only by those who have received it." 


While the ineffability of the very character of deification may be true, 
we are however still able to draw from our ancestral thinkers certain ele- 
ments that characterize it, which I hope this study has shown. This con- 
cluding chapter opened with Plato’s Diotima, so let us paraphrase her 
words now and say that loving generation in the beautiful instills immortal- 
ity. In Christian terms, this loving generation, often called rebirth or spiri- 
tual birth, as the restoration and regeneration of our true nature in loving 
community with God and creation, is effected in a world of beauty and is 
perfected in absolute beauty, where it reaches immortality and infinity by 
being wholly deified. Bearing this in mind, let us conclude that the world 
in which we live is a beautiful world, full of love, whose ultimate purpose 
is to be deified. 
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